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"recurrent -education'* as technique • f cr keeping the!" society 
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This collection of essays on the financing and organization of American 
education is the product of a joint Beickeley-Stanford Seminar supported by the . 
National Institute of Education! TMe seminar wis desigi^ed to capitalize on the * 
weilth of talent and experience recent in those two institutions, a^d fb encour- 
age coUabofation and cooperation between them. We believed thafa joint venture, 
'focusing attention on the interconnection between' 0nance and. organization, 
would significantly advance our thinking about these important issues. The tiihiitg 
of this seminar, and the collection of essays that grew out of it, are particularly 
important,^ for the enterpris^f public education itself is at ax^rucial juncture . 

It is now apparent that jtke radical critiques of the sixties were but a preview 
of the larger public concerns of the seventies. Those cpnosms, while still frag* 
mented and uneven, are directed at the /whole of the educational enterprise: its 
purposes, its goals, its structure, and the Randal and organizational arrangements 
that undergird and define it Declinmg public school enrollments, increasing 
private school enroliments, debate over coun-o^dered bussing, declining test 
scores, voucher initiatives^ tax ind Expenditure limitation' nioVements are biit 
;>art of a long aAff controversal list (/f problems. Bach has a significant financial 
■ and organizatiorial component. 

Our supjpoft for the Berkeley-^tanfowk Seminar \¥as basal on our belief that 
the school finance refonn bovement is 'reaching a p^ateau, tiiat sdiool financing 
and organization are intimately bpiin^ together, arid that it is time to reflect on 
tjje near-term future of these twp important issues. Historically, the movement 
/toward school finance equalizatioi]i was the major education reform of jthe sixties 
^and . early seventies. Its neces^iary emphasis on iiuestions of taxpayer equity 
thfou^ judicial proceec&igs, l^weyer, had begyn to obscure rather than leveal 
other important equity issues and other non-judicial concerns and side effects. 
Sch^l fin^ce research and iinplementSlion strategies had become, as Burke said 
about the law< sharp by virtue 4>f being narro^. ' ' * . 

In shprt, we were convinced that it was time to enkrge the scope of school 
fiitanc<^ research to include questions of schx)ol orgahization. Schools are, after 
all, financed itii a purpose; and that purpose is achieved through organizatiohal 
anatigements. To separate the one- froni^ the other, while, analyticaliy apprO" 
priate,' provided only a one-dimensional picture of the structure of education. 
.. These . essays, , then, present an emerging two-dimensional picture dealing 
with both the financing and organization of . education. The missing third dimea- 
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^on, of course, is the purpose of education itself; unfortunately, that important 
siiWect is beyond, the purview of these essays. But it is clearly the next question 
to be asked by ftudents of educational finance and organization, and it must be 
interwoven into the dialpgue in the near future. / 

It i&^our,hope that this bo^k will sthuulate and encourage that dialogue, for 
it is in the free giye and take of ideas, that, tlie educational enterprise is most at 
home. If these essays help to focus that dialogue and force important issues to the 
surface, they will contribute to the solution of the pressing educational problems 
of the seventies and eighties^' In. that case, the Berkeley-Stanford seminar and 
this volume, its offspring, will have demonstrated their utility and value. 

X r 

David Mandcl 

«• ■ « * 

As3isi^t Director 
Educational Finaiice Division 
National Institution of Education 
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, Finance and organizational policies in American education are in a tumultuous 
state. C^Ied to task from aJI sides for not meeting what often appear to be contra- 
dictory staiH^iards of equity and choice, sch<K>l& function in the narrow spaces per- 
mitted by poHoies imposed by local school «boards, state legislatures and depart- 
ments of ejucatibik.ai^, to an increasing degree, the federal government. The . 
great swells <of the "sla^sof the nation** such as a changing econoniy and shifting 

■ job market, the rise .in teacher militancy, matters of social conscience which cry 
,f6r redistribution of resourbeSi^^ are all e^cperienced by school districts before . 

. the issues are recognized and defined as treads and new problems, the lag is 
-critic^, for bound by the policies bom oT a .diffeVent perception of the facts, 
«ducatioi^angiUshes, and schools and school districts apply bandaid techniques 
that qf^ cc^potind the dif0cu|ties of long* range solution. When policies 

' are altered in response to new situations, they often reflect o^dy^ partial under- , i.' 
standing of , the issues. an<J hei)ce.either_^worsen the'scene or bring on a new set ^ 
of serious, problems, for there is little systematic information gathering or re- 
search on educational, policy * with respect to finance, and organization^ 

'■ questions. ' ' ^ ■ ' " *■ 

the education finance Eefoim movement, for exampjcfwideniably directad 
toward benefittmg students with res^)ect to equal educational opportunity,^ 
proceeded in the ^absence of a clear definitidn of objectives and has paid only 
cajoial attention to 'Unintehd^d consequences. This hds resulted in diluted, returns 
for the irituided beneficiaries, a situation which has finally aroused the attenjdon 
of educatioi^l piilicy planners. This voluine,. which represents the efforts of the 
Stanford-Berkeley Seminar on School Finance and Organization, constitutes a 
modest but' important first step to de^ more thoroughly witlT issues of educar 

Vtional r^urce allocatton." ' • * . * . * 

.•»•■.*•,• ^ ^ ■ ' 



* In early 1976, officers of the National Institute of Education held a series of 
informal meetings with members of the Stanford and Berkeley faculties on the 
desirability of a joint seminar on educational finance and organization. There was 
a feeling among all parties, that, notwithstanding the dilution of results noted 
above, considerable attention had been drawn to problems of finance and organi- 
zation during the course of the "educatioiial finance reform movement." Actually, 
the discussion between NIE and BerkeiV-Stanford could be seen as a logical pro- 
gression from a series of mej|tings held around the country from 1972 onwards 
and sponsored by such organizations as Ford Foundation, Education Commission 
of the States, etc. Further, those Who were pondering the future of the proposed 
seminar shared a feeUng that the content of ideas in public policy toward finance 
and organization of education had reached a kind of plateau. This is not to ^ 
that there had not been technical and analytical advances, but it was heli^d 
that the seminar might help to stimulate thoughts to guide future improvements 

in analytical capacity. 

The first requirement for gathering data that would assist educational poUcy- 
makers to cope effectively with the rapid changes in society was to identify the 
. areas for needed research. The theme , of the seminar thus becarne "emerging 
educational policy issues for the next decade," with emphasis on research direc- 
tions for financial and organizatic^nal matters.- A list of tentative topics* included 
equahty issues in school finance, "optimal size" issues of admmistration and 
decision making units, demography, child care and preschool, out of school erivi- 
ronment of young people, labor markets and social mobility, recurrent education 
and .'educational technology. Scholars recognized for work in these areas were 
.soUcitpd to write papers on facets of tlie topics which they considered important 
for future research emphasis. The' authors were expected to develop themes of 
interest to themselves within the parameters of the seminar, but specifically to 
answer the following three questions: 

* What is the prphlem being addressed by the paper, and why is it im- 



?p<^i^t? 



• 4f existing policies in education prevaU, what is the likely development 
in 5-10 years' time of tfie problem(s) chosen for investigation? 
• * • ' If the decision were yqurs, what specific research topics or studies would 
you recoinmend to deal with dte problen^^s) and fut^?•e policy agendas? 

■ Thus, a common format focused on predictive insight was developed for pre- 
sentation" of the issues. The content an* emphasis of the papers varied widely, 
however, and the style of presentation-ranged from discursive to tightiy argued 
paragraphs. While tiie "placing" of the problerh naturally required an understand- 
mg of present educational policy, a comprehensive review of the literature was 
not requested of the ?utiiors for two reasons: first, the readeis of these papers are 
prescrmed t% be knowledgeable with respect to educational policy and, therefore, 
familiar 4itii tiie literature and related retearch; second, the papers would have 
become too long for a sjngltf volume, and been diverted from the creative mission 
. of the seminar which was to develop emerging research^^ssues fbr the next decade. 
To the extent that a critique o& related research was deemed necessary to clarify 



analysis or propSsed research agendas, the authors provided it. the final selection 
of .topics depended on the interests of . seminar participants. %)r example, no 
researcher had sufficient interest in pursuing educational technology, though this 
is deemed an important area for future work. 

• * The Stanford-Berkeley Seminar followed a straight forward formM^Beginning 
in November 197^^d ending in March 1977, the Seminar convened nine times.* 
The meetings were held in the Stanford Board Rpom in downtown San Francisco, 
midway between the Stanford and UC Berkeley campuses. In addition to the 
aifthors of the papers and the project staff, a select group of graduate students, 
professors and other persons who had particular expertise in matters of/Sfchool 
finance and organization were invited. Average attendance wasilS. Papers were 
distributed and ''talked through'* by the author. Discussion first clarified assump- 
tions and arguments and th^ centered on research topics provoked by the paper. 
The discussion ge'nerally resulted in specific suggestions to the author for expan- 
sion or reemphasis of the paper. A record of each discussion was kept which con- 
stituted the basis for written suggestions for revision in some cases. Followin'fe 
each seminar, the paper was sent to the participants who* had not attended and 
to a broader mailing Ust which included officials of NIE. Written critiques were 
solicited from those who had not attended the presentation to assist the authors 
with tsvisions. final drafts of the papers were collected prior to August 1977 and, 
with approval of the Project staff, appear in full in this volun^e. 

The seminar papers segregate themselves into two main categories: 
• Those which da^ with effecting change in school organization and re- 
sources already internalized to a substantial degree in the system. 
Those which deal with outside social forces that have been recognized 
$nd responded to in only slight measure by the educational system. 
Wut of the eight {tapers, a focus for the future is developed based on an 
understanding of present trends relating both to educational iiistitutions and the 
broader social context. * 

The first set of papers addressing School Organization and Resources dis- 
cuss four topics: law, fmance, optimal size of educational units and 'theories of 
change. .■ ' ^' - 

"Law, Politics and?Equal Educational'Dpportunity: ThelLimits of Judicial 
Involvement," by £>avid*Kirp assesses the role of the courts in the development of 
what has come to be called the "Educational Finsfince Reform Movement.*' 

- Kirp asserts that the decade of heavy court involvement in education^ issues, 
beginning with Brown vs. Board of JBducation, can be^^ced to t^o important 
. institutional shifts: procedural Tefotms which relaxed requirements for class 
Miction suits and a judicially construed expansion of the meanii^g of the equal pro- 
tection clause. He argues- that the history of school iinance pai?flels that of other 
equal opportunity movements in that a three-stage process has occurred: first, 
after political reform failed (school boafds and legislatures, "did nothing"), the 
equality claim was constitutional dkfinitioh (Serrano vs. Priest, Hobson vs. 
Hansen, etc.):' Second, a minimal, rather than egalitarian^ version of the claim 
achi^ed judicial recognition (San Antonio vs. Rodriguez, Lau v&^Nic^'hols, etc.). 
Thdr^, federal and state legislationv has transformed the distiibi|tive justice issues 
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into issues ptipnabte. tbjit^^^^^^ resc|ution-new State finance legislation. He 
develops twj^ relatea hyi^theses to exMain the current (post Rodriguez) situation 
of apparent minp& %>U^/involvemeht in sciiool finance equity issues: <1) that 



judicial inVolve#iiyias'd«iclined because many of, the issues aife extremely com- 
plex and ess^alli nonr^sticeable or beyond the court's competeticy to deal 

is best appreciated as a catalyst to political 
^jesolution. of^'.^Rljld poUcy 'd^emmas rather , than as a source of definitive 

policy decisiofe.' V^ff ■ ' it ■ , .■ ' 

fte discussion' F legal cases j>fese«ied in the paper illuminates the impossi- 
bilii^isftfie&i^tj creating operand language out of such terms as "adequate" or 
'^tlibifoUgh ind efheient" as applied to school funding. The present state of 
^lc$*i^the impact of educatiopi'al and school finance poUcy and on:altemative 
•W&isms for resolving disparities is an inadequate foundation on which the 
coyrts p#i rely -ambiguous as t^! what the terms m^j^n and what the remedies 
ojught ^oie. In addition, the cdurts are unwilling to aecree trade-offs m which 
one gr^up in the population benefits at the expense of another. Tlie courts, 
KirpUrgVes, have^'giv^n the research available-gone aboiit as far as they can, 
^d, 'wlMIe possibly continuing a dialogue with stat^ legislatures on the matter, 
^fc '^ikfe'•now to, restrict their concern to gross .disparities and broadly defined 
miniij^^his is not necessar^y a loss, Kirp argues, because^t has, indeed, spurred 
-festifcr^ in the poUtical aiiha-the ^appropriate arena to tackle the trade-offs 
reti^iirS^ by pubUc poUcy-as witness over 30 states have thus far enacted school 
fSSnpe reform laws. It is this joint undertaking of the courts and the legislative 
branch the courts declaring minimal constitutional guarantees and the law makers 
givih^'&bbstance to these declarations, th^t best suits the resolution of questions 
of educational equity in this society. We are directed, th?n. not only to examme 
.Educational and finance poUcies, but also to explore what new lines pf research 
%igh.t facUitate the interplay, of judicial and legislative action in the future. - 

Jn this volume, one-such direction is indicated in- the paper by Lee Friedman 
'id ^Michael Wiseman: "Toward Understanding the Equity Consequences of 
ith^dol Finance Reform." Grounded in research and analyaVwhich will befamUiar 
those interested in school finance, the authors point oufl|at (I) definitions of 
/ "eq|ial opportunity" are diverse and soml|imes inconsis^>' and (2) little data. 
im. regarding the effects of recent poUcy changes addressing unequal oppor- 
< tunity They go On to argue that an importantgap in current understanding is the 
scarcity of data concerning how peoph and localities act with respect to changes 
t W school finance poUcies. Friedman and Wiseman suggest that the progress toward 
" the goal of "Tiscal neutrality"-the apparent preferred response of slates to the 
' demand for equity^be monitored closely, particularly with respect to unintended 
: 'negative coj&quences such as possible increased residential clustering by income 

' ^ The pW is concerned' with expanding the understanding of the concepts 
• frequently bandied about m the school finance reform movement, in order to 
^ refine the tools for monitoring the impact of fiscal legislation. They distinguish 
^ between 1) "simple neutraUty," meaning, with respect to educational resources, 
•^absolute equality in dollar amounts, and 2) "conditional neutrality," a "fair pro- 
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* , cess in the distribution of wealth." The. latter occuis when the distribution of 
^puts or outputs wpitid be: the same, all other thhigs being equal. It is the thesis 
of thiS'pajper that the fundamental equal 'e4ucati3h issue is a '^simple neutrality'* 
>sue--|hat is; pdor;chitdreift'do not have the same isducational iiiputs or outputs / 
is rich c^drpn: In contfkstj^ Ae Caltfomia couiit, sfill the lewling court in schdol 
finance, appisars to; ai»^pt(a^cdnditi'onaUf<iutrality'' solution. Quotuig\hinguafe 
, fr^flflr the Serrano ii^edsioiv^ey show tko court's apparent concern^th;rf?tuaI* 
* disparities in schbbl expehdituri;»i claused by wealth aiid, at the sam^ time,' willing-: . 
niess to allow (jistoict pbw«r equalizing (DPE) as a solution. I>FB is specifically * 
- '"intcndisd to avoid a ;;;{BmpIe neutrality" scrfution. The-aame tax rate would brin^ ' 
in the same dollars when 'Applied; howevelr, no one coerces a particular district to " 
levy a tax if te s^ifSTcient to ^vide equal inputs ihuch less equal educational ojit- 
put»It would appear highfy unlikely under DP^^^stt the frequency distribution of ; 
' school distrii;t spendihi|'Woul(i be identical, whefrsorted by wealth or incoqae daas 
of residents^ . . , * : 

Interestingly, however, an exammation of the hnp»:t of sdiool finance 
reform in Illinois since 1^73, Friedman and Wiseman find considerable progress 
toward ''simpiie neotralityV' They point out that th^ recent estiiblishment in Illi- . 
nois of a m^jor Title I ESEA4ike revenue distribution to districts counten'thls 
7^ progress toward "simple neutrality "but it also counters the interest of the DPE • 
'lel^rin legislation. All of ^ poinwup ^e complexity and conflicts uiherent in 
the e<)uity issue, the e^se with which it is muddled, and the need for increased 
itesearch with respect to the impact of reform legislation implementation. Once 
ai^, it is the problem of relating judicial hitent to legislative action., Giving 
vofce to the law requires clarity of ideas and a grasp of the practical implication of 
action; both need continued examination. . 

The examination of JudidaHegislative mterplay is of hiterest with respect to 
schocd finance, primarily as it hnpacts local school districts aiid the education pro- 
vided i9 the schools themselves. The questions that muirt be addieised here are: 
( 1 ) as a result of shifts hi the law, what changes occur m^the organizational and 
financial condition of scho<^ districts? (2) Hpw does this affei^nie eduoatioaal 
inputs and outputs for various categories -of stiidents? And, (3) how can it all be 
measured? Two seminar address these issues, otN^develophtgan^thodoiogy 
for understanding change hi a school district, or school, and the other focuiing 
' , . on opthnum size of educational units. - ' 

'Toward a Contingency Theoiv, of ^hrganizational Change ui Education: ^ 
Structure Processes and Syidbolisrrf,*' by Terry Deal and Brooklyn Derr focuses 
^n a- methodology that is tailored to schools for both examhiihg hnpact and 
^ implementing change, the paper rejects the •OD"-organSationai developmeht- 
movement whidi was transported largely tinaltered from the busmeas worid to 
^ucation hi tiie sixties, as behig adequate to effect schdol district hutituttonal . 
change. * 

. Schools, Deal and Derr mahitam, while bduiVitig like other organizations in 
some, respects, are extremely compfex kuids of institutions that share a number of 
characteristics that make charige difficult. They lack diear goals and developed 
technology, are uiter-penetnt»l and controlled by their environment, operate 



under a myth of "professionalism** which; makes enjployees believe they aie^ 
autonomous but have a civil servant mentality operating along^de. Thus, a three- 
pronged co^pderation emerges which, witli respect to any change, demands 
examination of the structure, processes, an4 myths of the school, or school dis- 
trict. Viewed from this perspective, the impact of Serrano on the education oppor- 
tunities of children in low wealth districts, or districts which will find them^lves 
with-less money, is^io^ ejjplained by the dollar differences at all, but is highly 
contingent upon how the- district retains its structural patterns, technical pro- 
cesses, and Symbolic elements such as values ^d beliefs. Since school districts are 
"loosely coupled" or "organized anarchies," De4 ^pd Derr maintain' that there 
are few guidelines, to follow to minimize deleteri«l^ff|cts or enhance the possi- 
bility of success. And it is^n understa'nding the dynamic interactions of these, 
dimensions thit they urge^ research agenda-for they beUeve that insensitivity 
to these internal heeds and; a lack of mtegratiori among the- three aspects of the 
organization have contributed to the high .failure rate of previous change efforts. 
Fn essence* they are paying, the best laid plans in school finance ind organiza- 
tion reform may be jj^oomed to failure if means of implementation that re^y 
work areh*t developed and carried out, based upon the reality of how schools and 
school districts operate. 

. This cautious reraihder cpnceming methodology for examining the unpact of 
laws as well as implementing diange finds no more ongoing concern than in the 
question of optimal size of schools and districts. ^ 

"Organizational Scale and School Success," by James Guthrie, tackles the 
issue of district and school size, mitially from an historical perspective. The trend 
of the last 35 years is clear: while the. number of students has increased since 
1930 from 25 miUio^ to 50.million, the average school district size has gone fcom 
20d to 3^000 and the average school from 100 to 550. Theories touting the eco- 
nomics of larger school units, legislation encouraging consolidation of school 
districts, and research claiming increased educational outputs from this have come 
under attack. In recent years, many studies, for instance, ignored important struc- 
\ tural considerations of consoUdation, such as transportation. With respect to 
achievement ai^{[l mtegration, the research is ambiguous since the socioeoonomic 
status (SES) level of students seems often not to have been taken hito account. 

Guthrie argues,: that citizen participation seems adversely affected by large 
schools, and also that both citizens and school board members lose power when 
state contrc^ is increased, as is generally the case when school finance reform legist 
lation is enacted. The consequences of this loss of lay control on education is not 
well understood beyond expressed feelinp of citizen alienation. It likely will not 
be understood until more refined measurement techniques for cost-benefit analy- 
sis of schools are operational. 

The trend toward school districts and schools of ever increasing size coi^ues 
to be encouraged by legislation based on simplistic and possibly erroneous qpst- 
beneftt analysis. In addition, it appears to be a public policy which is in apparent 
conflict witii an increasinglv important public insistence upon additional (or 
teHhewed) community participation vs. schools, an insistence which also has acquired 



legislative favor as more federal and state programs require' parent advisory com-. 
mittees..This collision , course of in'creasiui parent expectation of control and the 
increasing sine and bureaucratization of the educational institution is far more 
thap an ironic commentary qh the apparent impossibility of managiiig public 
education in this country ; It is superimposed on ^ structural shift of an enormous 
ma^tudel-the ,^harp dedine in the birth rate of the country^^hich "forced atten- 
tioiy>n both the use t>f fadilities and the need for staff. 

' The importance of understanding the impact of declining enrollment of 
students on the fmandal and organization features of American pjubUc education 
d^KWnates the current^ scene. While demographers* were quiQk to note the sharp 
atft in fertility rates, schools took a while *to adjust. ipThe-^elation came ta 
Mpj|k>l districts operating under a per/pupiTrevenue limit law that their student 
^pulation w^'t raising sufficient revenue to pay the same staff, and it be- 
came obvious to ah districts that the cost per student o&xunning their schools 
had skyrocketed! The" conseqyences for school district organization and gov- 
emance are substantial: teachSr lay-offs, which create conflict with teachers' 
unio'ns over jobs and seniority provisions Ind' threaten to leave school districts 
staffed only with senior people; school closings which cause enormous dissension 
in a commimity; the demands ofgoveming boards to .have increased power to 
*,transfer staff* to "cover the ground," io list a few. Declining enrollment is now 
understood to be a nationwide phenome|ia, but an industry which has been for a 
centiuy .predicated on growth does not make the transition to .stabihty or con- 
traction overnight. Particiilarly -since urban school districts which most need 
jtttention with respect to educational equity are most affected, the imphcati'ons 
for finance reform and district/school organization^ are important to understand. 

By the* same argument, the Seminar arrived at the decision to examine othei^ 
aspects of* the context within which schools operate. Prior school finance reform 
re^eardi has paid little attention to either the mterrelatedness of school and home 
or changes in ^e worid of work. A failure to examine assumptions in each of ' 
these areas, it is believed, could result in new policies being adopted that result 
in a setjes of adverse- and unanticipated side effects. Thus, the following papers 
addrm the second m^|or area for research: outside social forces iniQuendng 
6duc9tion« » : . , . 

The Seminar cc^ftunissioned a paper by Harriet Fishlow, a demographer, and 
one by Cbaries Benson whose redent work has focu^Ssd oh eariy childhood nutri- 
tion and studies of how children of different SES backgrounds spend time outside 
of school. These tv(o papers by no means exhaust considerations, essential to 
understanding the "context" within which schools operate, but rather, are exam- 
ples of the kinds of considerations which must be taken mto account if sweeping 
reform in the technical areas of finance and school/district organization are to be 
, effective. ' 

In **Demogi^phy. and Changing Enrollments," Harriet Fishlow, e|^amines the 
fertility rates of the last decades, projects future fertility^ rates and suggests the 
implications of these for schools. 



Fishlow points out that tlje number of births has fallen nearly every year in 
the last' l&^years and that the percentage of decline over that period is nearly 28%. 
This has* respited, already^ in a 10% decline in elementary school enrollment and 
will mean a further decline of 7% Dr.8% by the -middle 1980s. Secondary enroll- 
ments reached "their'peak' in 1976 and, over the:next 1 5 years, can be expedted to',- 
decUne by 25%. After Jhe mid 198ps, however, the children of mothers belonging ' 
to a large cohort-bom befofe the decUne in birth rate of the late 1960s- will enter 
s<5hool so enroUment will, once more turn upsnaxd ; however, eiirollmeijits are not 
likely, to move all the way back up becaase'the level of fertility }s expected, to stay ' 
comparatively low. Fishlow spends considerable effort tp defend her choseixsize 
of future completed families /)f 2.1, or whafi^ knoWn/as "replacement" per ' 
woman. She bases ihis selection on: multiple cohsiderations of career aspirations 
and rising labor force participation for women, manifestation of female individu- 
ahsm, the availabihty of contraception and legal abortion, environihental concerns-, • 
apd the short run economic state. The babies born prior to this cutrept period of 
decUning fertility rate, between 1946 and 1964, create a "bulge", in the struc- 
ture of the nation which wiU have impUcatibn$ for the job market as well as the 
delivery of social services for the next deciides. l/is, then, not j^ecUne or growth, 
per se, but the cycUcal flupluations in elerrtehtary and secondary schools that the 
Fishlow paper causey us .to consider, /t p(oints to needed jfesearch to develop 
flexibility with respect to fScihties, retraining of surplus teasers, and creation of 
a "pool" of certificated people to move back in as enrollment rises again without 
an agonjizing period of qvercrowding and powerful teacher /*^age demands, etc. 

Insofar as the Fishlow paper sharpens an understan^g of the "magnitude of 
the cUentele" schools serve and are likely to serve, it urges institutional develop- 
ments that wUl minimize the buffeting to Education from sweUs.or declines of 
population. The question of whether the social benefits of education carf be inde- 
pendent of demographic cpnsiderations-or any other significant socid phenomena 
^is, of course, not answerable witfuceu^nty. 

The paper by Charies Benson,;Time and How It Is Spent," argues for a con- 
tihuink-examination of one of the most stable fmdmgs of social science research: 
that the school performance of chUdren is related to then- home background, a^nd, 
indeed that variatioh in famUy background accounts far more for vanation m 
school achieven5ent than do variations in school characteristics. Benson notes that 
whatever else the term "home background" means, it certainly includes considera- 
tion of famUy characteristics and structure-number of.chUdren and ordermg, 
whether one or two parents is in the home, whether or not there is a non-working . 
parent, income and education le^rel of the parents, and attitudes on miportant 
issues relatmg to chUd rearing. Everyone agrees that what happens outside of 
school affects what happens inside of school, and vice versa. Schools should, 
ideally, develop the human capital built up by the family.' 

But it is not Wjsll understood how human capital is built up in the family- 
Various studies hidicate a significant relationship between time investment in 
children b'y parents and the children's performance in school, so time spent with 
' children is considered '^good.". But results seem to vary with respect to the 
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"quality** of that time. Time, it seems, mJV be **|bor time," just as salary msiy be 
*^oor income,*^ and each,, presumably, has ^ ad^^rsa^* effect on childretf^s devel-« 
opment. In addition, it appears thjt childremjui di0erent sodo-economic classes 
have differing amounts of contact ^jKth nop-parent adults, and that these Tneigh-/' 
boxhood effects*^ might play ^ rple in ^derstanding student, achievement in 
school. The tradeoffs ate not .well understood wh^n quality, p^nt attitudes, 
neighborhood ^contacts, education level, and income level qualify the "iime spent 

* witji childcen/* The goal is to bong the b&st possible, equipped child to the scho^Dll 
The challenge is to Qnderstand>.4he critical component of: Vhome-'backgr'ound** 
with :an eye, possibly, toward developing socially i^cceptable interventions that 
would Enhance school performance) Exaihples.of the unanswered questions perti- 
nent to school finance refomi considerations are: can "'gc^'' child rearing prac* 
tices in low SES . families, including good diet and sleeping pracMceS, help with 
homework, control of TV watching, etc,,* enable their children to compete suc- 
cessfully in school with upper SES familie*s ,who pa^ no attention to these prac- 
tices or even do the opposite? Or are the best efforts of poor families to improve 
the life chances of their children eradicated by neigh bortiood effects or family 
stmctyre effects? Is the quality of family inVestmeht so different that all the ^ 
"good practices** of the^ poor fall before the unmeasurable components of the 
rich? How does much time from an uneducated mother compare with little time 
from a highly educated mother with respect to children*s school achievements? 

^ Benson's paper* sug^sts it may be possible disentangle the effects of 
parental characteristics, family structure* and neighborhood by analyzing, in the , 
first instance, the use ^of children's^ and parents' time. This proposal builds on the 

* growing literature in three fields: econoniics of time, time budget analysis, and 
child psychology. It also builds on research into intra-familial distribution of time. 

Two papers in the seminar direct research to the connection between woric 
and educ^on. It has long been accepted that schools prepare people for work 
and that this is their primary function, xlie equity problem has been to assure 
that the opportunity and^the rewards of s<:hooting fall equally on all classes of 
' people. The human capital model, which -assumes that the market wotk& effi- 
ciently and that individuals respond rationally to rates of return to schooling, 
has b^ the model generally used to explain the school-work connection. Norton' 
Gru6b, in "Schooling and WqiIc: the Changing Context of Education,'^ rejects' 
the human capitiU Uieory ks providing an adequate model for uAderstan'ding this ' 
relationship ahd exp^ores• three |opics which could serve as the fouindatibn of a 
more adipquate model: over-education in Ameri(^,. cred&ntia]iz^1g, and career 
ed.u(^tion. He^ argues that the loiijg^held myth th'at more education means better 
.jobs should be laid to re^t in view of the large college age< cohort of the l^Os 
whicli could not find jobs with salary and status commensurate with their ^ucat 
Uon. The demographic and technological causes* of this^ he argues* are not unex- 
pected in a capitalist society where benign neglect rules public policy with respect ^ 
to the connpction between work and »:hools. This apprdach ultimately .challenges « 
the school finance reform movement and all other educational equity movements/ 
by sul^s&stmg that the possibility of success will remain elusive as long as the 
**system is what it is." » - 
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l^rubb's development of the ^^recjentialing theory addffessesi other disturbmg 
phenomena: the degradation of jobs^the setting of unnecessarily toHgh require- 
ments for employment in the presence of aA abundance of workers, the use 'of 
education as a non-rational sorting device rather than a plaCe to acquire needed 
job skills. The proliferatid'n of direer education prc^grams gfoun.ded in assertions 
about "over-education" and "creden^aiing speaks primarily, to' reform' in school 

curriculum and content. 

It is the view of those arguingjfir career education that the present mode of • 
schoolmg has become irrelevant to a^^ul^ork life^. Grubb believes that if career . 
education cannot obtain the support of business* and labor, it will remain merMy 
a reform internal to the education -system and have no impact On the way schools 
interact with labor markets. He develops a research agenda which departs from 
hypotheses centering around the human capital model in its attempts to under-*- 
stand th,e variety of c^ntradictojry roles schools have come to play. The comriion. 
myths have'said 'one thing about the relationship; reality insists that something \ 
different is happening. Lurking jn the paper are the unassailable assumptions that 
schools; in what they teach and how tliey do it^ "support" the present capitalist 
structure of thg^ountry and that, as an agent-for change, schools are likely to fail. 

Ae final paper 'in the volume, "Recurrent Education and Employment" 
by Bavid Stem also examines the apparent phenomena of "over-education," but 
with the goal of utilizing it for development of a more equitabje society rather 
ttian -preventing it. The key for Stem is "recurrent education" which he defines 
as "any activity in which someone intends to leam something but which is not 
undertaken as part of an unbroken sequence of schooUng, from compulsory ^ 
schooling to post secondary, to final degree," This includes urban power pro- 
gran*, night school^ veterans programs, institutes for managers and unionunem- 
bers, etc. Stem sees recurrent^ education' as a means of reducing rat^s of un- 
employment and providing more, jobs to workers of all educational backgrounds. 
It' woMld avoid bottlenecks in certain occupational categories as well as get work- 
ers interested' in their^olbs by permitting mid-career retooling and thus rising 
production, both with likely anti-inflationary effects. Stem's research ^genda 
is directed toward discovering how recurrent education can increase botfrinoti- 
vation and productivity. ' • < . 

Stem appears to reject Gmbb's thesis that the phenomena of over-education 
renders inadequate the hupan capital model to explain the relationship of work 
and school. Rather, he views "over-education" as the consequence of the "baby 
boom** ahd as causing major but predictable dislocations in Jhe labor market. He 
believes that recurrent education provides a practical solution to dealing with, 
both the sheer numbers of workers who will be in mid-career in the years 1980- 
20 1 0 and the likelihood that their skyis ,will have deteriorated. 

Stem's paper departs from fhV papers already discussed m providing an 
intriguing ^nd original means for accomplishing what he advocates: a plan for 
financing recurrent education by permitting individuals to borrow against their ^ 
Social Security or pensions, thereby creating no new public fiscal liabilities^The 
spilloveij|benefits to the public from a program directed essentially, at education 
is a he^thier economy in ways already described as well as alleviation, in part. 
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of the potentially horrendous problem of inter^enerational distribution -as the 

•large baby boom cohort begins to retire and demand Social Security benefits- " "^^^ 

from the payrolls of the smaller cohort of their children and grandchildren. 

■ The papers in -this volume, then, addres&.a varied and p'sovocative list of % 
•issues pertinent to school finance and org^nizatic^nal refqrm. The reader is urged, 
not to be bound mtellectually by the order of ^esentation which^has been chosen. 
The subjects .aFe inter-related and the papers piretented in ^^orniat focussed 9n 
the common concern for developing emerging research prbposals iiiLschoC)! finance ^ 
and organization for the comW<lecades. The implications for policy and research 
raised by any orte paper in the volume may well • illuminate many of the other 
topics coQsidered. The^ collection should not be assessed as an end, in Itself, bi^t as ^ 
^a spur to considerations and research important to the development of an equi-. ' ' 
table educational system in this country, , 
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^ Law, Politics, and Equal 
^ Educational Opportunity: 

The Limits of Judicial Reform 

David L. ]llirp 



*^By itself, the court is almost powerless to affect the court of national policy."^ 

•*[T)hc Supreme Court ^ of the IJnited States is really the schoolmaster of ^e 
Republic and if it cannot command, it can at least educate the American people 
about what they need to do to Shiprove the education^ systems of t];ie country/*^ 



Introduction: The Rise (and F«li?) of the 
Constitutional Revolution in Edu^ion 

With r^pect to questions of educational policy, courts have histoiically 
been the "least dangerous"-and the least involvedrrbran|5li of government. Policy 

""was traditionally framed by legstetm«)^-aad school boards, largely unconstrained 
by the command .of the constitution. The jSroww' decision sigmflcantly altered 
this allocation of authority, but only wiwre issues of face were concerned; 
defining '^equal educational opportunity" In other .spheres remained essentially 
the province of politicians and educators. mm * * \ 

Thp experience of the past decade has been very different: to ignore the 
pcissibility of judicial 'intervention in educational policy calQulations risks sut^se- 
quent review and upset of those calculations. Thejudge^ have thrust .themselves 
into the^ VQfteX of debates over the procediiral and substantive rights and liberties 

.of students and teachers: decisions concerning, for example, students' "l^d 
teachers* n^ts of free ^eech and peaceful prot|est, arid the procedural protections 
available to students and teachers whom school \listricts wish to' discipline or dis- 

-missi, have had riotdwort^y effects on the management of school affairs.* Of even 
greater moment, courts' have assessedAplaims based on' the assertedly inequitable 
tt«atmeiit of particular classes of students: those residhig in ''poor^' school dis- 
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. tricts^ or attending mmimally funded schools within a particular district,^ the 
[handicapped/ the non-English speaking,* and women.' In each instance, norma- 
- tive arguments rooted in understandings of distributive justice have been rendered 
into issues cognizable under the constitution. " - ' 

^ This development ^pay be traced to several interrelated sources, bo^ inside 
and outside the judicial' system. Within the judiciary, various procedural reforms 
4>ertaining to litigation, most notably the relaxation of requirements for a "class- 
action" lawsuit-a case whose result affects not only the individual litigant but 
also all others W|jo share the litigants' grievance-made-^ossible the bringing of 
cases whose, impact would be widely felt; class justice, not just individual justice, 
could now be. obtained.*® Paralleling this procedural reform was a judicially- 
crafted "expansion of the substantive meaning of the equal protection clause." 
That metaphor of equality -"No Stat'e shall . . . deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws"-had onc^Jbeen deridedsby Justice 
Hohnes as the last refuge of constitutional argument. No loager: during the Warren 
Court era, poU taxes, fees for transcripts and appellate" attorneys i;i criminal cases, 
electoral apportionment, and welfare residency rules were assessed in light of the 
equal protection guarantee. In each instance, because the court could identify a 
constitutionally fundamental right in jeopardy, the state-created differerttiations 
were reviewed to -determine tl^ir "necessity," not merely their "reasonableness"; 
none 'of th^se differentiations survived scrutiny under this new standard. Th^ 
Supreme Court also became increasingly attentive to classifications which disad- 
vantaged the poor, a group which-like blacks-coiSd plausibly claim that differ- ' 
entiations adversely affecting them were presumptively invidious. TK^ landmark 
equal protection cases of the time fused both kinds of concerns: the statif's classi- 
fications^lrenched upon constitutionally vital interests 'and employed wealth as 
the basis for distinction-making. ^ ■ . 

This new equal protection had apparent relevance to equal educational 
opportunity questions. If 'inequities concerning voting rights and' criminal proce- 
dujje offend the equal protection clause because of the constitutional importance 
of thde rights, should not inequities with respect to education, which could 
plausibly be described as the developmefttaL prerequisite tp^ the informed eXerCise 
of other constitutional rights, sumlarly offend? If classifications which disadvan-- 
ta$e "dsfcrete and insular minorities"-those premised on race, and, perhaps,' 
poverty-'aie sus[iect, wasn't. 'the plight of children residing in property-poor 
^ school districts constitutionally salient? And didn't classifications, founded on 
linguistic ability, mental or emotiQnal handicap, .and sex,' prtfserit analytically 

siffiilar problems? ' ' ' ; - ' , - . ' . , * 

The equal educational opportunity issues inemselves-faimess with respect 
to the distribution of resources within states and-schobl districts, and with respect 
to the treatment of "minority" groups-were hardly new. Scholars had devoted 
considerable (if varying) attention to them; nor had they gone undiscus^ in 
school boards and legislatures, the forums which customarily, make allocatiye 
determinations. Yet neither scholarly analyses nor ^tical debates had much 
altejred ttie status quo. The lawyers' contribution to the policy debate was the 
, articula^on of andenf grievances before a newly receptive fprum, the courts; 




%in that fonira, principled elaboratipn of argument in <x)mti^utionaUy^(^^giv^ 
terms counted for more than the familiar determinants of political suc^ssl lJifore 
4>ltmtly» recourse to the courts mariced an end-iim around institution$MoEi!icaiiy 
unresponsive to equity-based griev^ces. , T] 

In each instance/some^judidal success was |parked:" the Serrano] ^iterdis- 
^trict and the^Hobson intradisfiict resource allocation cases; decisions in Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington, D«C., giving constitutional credence to the right of handi- 
capped 9hildren to' an '^appropriate*' education^ Lau, wWch fouod in^t|ie 1964 
Civil Rights Act^ statutbtj^ ;^§irrant fop requiring that attention be paiid to t|ie 
/educational needs of the non-EngHsh speaking; and lower court opiniojis which 
assured women access to particular school offerings-notably pompetitive athletic 
programs and vocational classes— and protected them against ex(^lusioi!i on the 
ground of pregnancy. ' ^ ^ ; i 

These were famous^ victories which, taken together^ t^S^jj^^- ai heAy sense 
of the possibilities inherent in judicially-ordered refo)rm/To be\i^ft, the ^upreme 
Court's holding in Rodriguez, thatJlie equal protection cl^ni^iej^^ot qff)^ded by 
'state school finance systems which, preserve wealtK^^asedi^^t^tie^^ong^ 
distncts, did represent a significant setback to this npven^t« mcft only did ir^ 
- wcakejn tl\e drive for restructuring state f!na:^ce laws, but it jalsb da^ed tne \ 
notion that education ^vas of sufficient constitutional iinportanc^ to Warrant | 
' preferred treatment. The lawyers and' their allies, how^^er, saw \the setback as/- 
only temporary, the larger thrtist toward judicial redefinition of equal ediicaitional - 
opportunity essentially unimpaired. ..^ ^ i [ f 

Whether the relationship between court-created ^ djiarige and edi^tional ' 
policy4ifaking is viewed favorably —the courts perceived f heroes/' ^s one edu- 
. \ cator put it^r thought to embody the unprincipled usturj^ation of political and* V 
- professional authority without constitutional license the influence of courts oi^,! ^ \ \ 
* the policy process is now conceded. It has become the^new conventional Wisdom^ L^ 
Yet in areas of inqtidry as dynamic as education, new conventional^wisdoms k ' \ 
becdine dated even as they supplant jthe old; that may l^e t^e case with regard to / ^ 
prevailing assessn)ent$ of the jpdidaltole. ITiepostrRodrfgw^rworid has^tnessed 
no notable judidal boldnesses. The Sujpreme, Court has not addressed constitu*-, 
tionally-framed questions of equal oppQrtuiT|ity^*^ «id the pace of jjudicially- \^ 
mandated refomi in the lower federal and state courts has noticeably slackened^ 
This littiennoticed reversion to something more like the older judicial restraint may ^ * 
be attributable to the^immedmte after* effects of Rodriguez itself; it is, after ^1, 
only four years since that decision was handed down. But, as subsequent sections 
of the essay suggest in greater detail, deeper explanations concerning both the 
judiciary's competence to resolve thesi^ equal educational opportunity questions 
Obeyond setting constitutional minima) and the relationshp betwe^ courts and * 
the avowedly political branches of government, hold greater inteUectual interest 
^ and more evident plausibility. ' / . , * 

Many of the equal educational opportunity questions rtow being presented ♦ 
< for judicial jo^lutioa strain the capacity of the courts. In some instanees, what 
the litigants are seeking has Ao operant meSming: the efforts to define a '*thorotigh 
and efficient system'* that have plagued New Jersey's school finance litigation 
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serves as an apt iUustration.^^ In other cases, as with suits questioning the ade- 
quacy of particular educational' programs provided for handicapped youngster^, 
the empirical data needed to inform the adjudicatory process,do not exist; conse- 
quently, the mix^d fact-{aw questions which lie at the heart of thos^^ disputes 
cannot confidently ' be resolved.*^ In yet other, situations, the demand is that 
courts order what is presently impossible of attainment, as with the litigation 
seeking to hold school districts accountable in damages for the achievement 
failures of students.^"' In each of these circumstances, equity-based arguments 
have appropriately limited appeal for the courts, particularly hi the context of 
"^cautiousness established by Rodriguez. 

Matters of legal doctrine atiA. reconsiderations of judicial role, are not the 
only reasons for the recent demise of judicial activism. With respect to each of 
the educational equity issues other than school finance, the ^ggrievedigroibs have 
obtained through legislation much of (in some instances, more than^wljfet they 
sought through' litigation. The resource demands of women, the non-English 
speaking, and the handicapped have been embodied in new state and federal laws; 
and. with respect to these test two groups, moneys which no court could (^der 
expended have been made available to . meet their particular needs. Even in the 
school finance domain, where comparable federal legislation has not beeR forth- 
coming, the 1970s witnessed the passage of statutes in some eighteen states which 
r^duee resource disparities among school districts; while the federal government 
has not underwritten these equalization efforts, it has made available money to 
plan for them. Intradistriet resource inequalities have lessened considerably as a 
consequence of the federal statutory requirement that non.-federal .expenditures in. 
schools receiving compensatory education. funds be "comparable" to expenditures 
in other schools in a given district. ^ 

By itseir, judicial activism did not "cause" this new legislative responsiveness. 
Other factorir-among them, the availability of state budgetary surpluses in the 
early 1 970s (2^. as with the federal sex discrimination legislation, the feasibility of 
low cost legislitive action), the reformist inclination qf the legislature, the role of. 
■ pressure group suasion and liberal poUtical leadership-have all had/significant, 
influence.^* Yet. the relationship between judicial and legislative refoi/m efforts is 
not .coincidental. The primary effect of judicial involvement in. the equal educa- 
tional opportunity reahn may weU be fcSund not in court-defined resolution of 
these questions, but more nebulously m the judicial impetus for an essentiaUy 
political solution, with courts affording new legitimacy to particular equity-based 
concerns.^' This dynamic interaction does not cease with legislative assumption 
of responsibility. Statutes are often sufficiently general in their terms to Jequire 
judicial interpretation;* in that sense, court assessment of equity claims not 
stayed, but rather placed on a new and more limited footing. More speculatively, 
if the promise of reform inherent in the current legislative initiatives goes unreal- 
ized, aggrieved parties may be encouraged yet again to render these equity ques- 
tions into constitutional form. 

It is these two related nypotheses that I wish to explore: First, constitution- 
ally-based educational equity ckims yvh'ich demand more than a minimal entitle- 
ment are typically non-}usticiable, and for that reason have not been honored by 
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the courti. Second, judicial minima'Setting niay best be appreciated not as defining 
" policy but rather as contributing to a political resolution of the underlying policy 
dilemma thai eqfual educational opportunity claims invariably present: that contri- 
bution represents one ^tage in a continuing interchange between legislatures and 
courfS^Th^ eSiay focuses less on doctrinal development than on institutional 
dynamics within* the court and between* the political and judicial branches. Because 
the school finance issuej^ offers the richest, most textured history, it is^'tremed 
^separately in Part 11, Part III asserts a pattern to the judicial-political interplay 
with respect to educational equity questions generally , and considers areas of legal 
and pohcy inquiry other than school finance in developing the argument. The 
coficlusion sets this assessment in /a somewhat broader context, sketching a revi- 
sionist understanding of the courtk^ole with respect to problems of distributive^ 
justice. 

Schbol Finance: 
The Constkutiqnal Near-Revolution ^ 

The California Supreme Courtis 1971 decision in Serrano v. Priest,^^ Striking 
down that staters system of financing public education on the grounds that it dis- 
criminated against those living in property-poor districts and hence violated the 

" equal protection clauses of both the United Stated and California constitutionj^^ 
represented the high-water (nark for efforts to secure through the judiciary e<Jual 
educational opportunity with respect to fmai^cing educariq^i. \n tiie wake of that 
decision, similar suits were broUght in \hirty-one states; the fiaferal and sta'te 

, courts that confronted the question immediately thereafter liberally borrowed 
.bot|i Serrano's legal analysis artd constitutional conclusions. 

In 1977, such excitement as can still be attributed to tlii^question has been 

• generatfed^by a second Serrano decision, this one decided exclusively on state con- 
stitutional grounds. Elsewhere, the issue of court-generated finance reform is 
essentially moot. The broader hopes for a judicially-worked school finance revolu- 
tion of national scope wer| demolished by the Supreme CourVs Rodtiquez^'^ 
decision, and whUe suits premised on equal protection and specific education pro- 
visions in state constitutions have subsequently been filed,^^ the judicial response 
has been at best mixed. But even as the courts' involvement in this issue has 
diminished, legislatures in eighteen states, most of thgm states where no authorita- 
tive judicial decision was rendered, liave revised their financing system in ways 
which reduce the ijmpact of local wealth disparities. The anticipated revolution 
has been overtaken by the politically commonplace task of securing incremental 
change. The tale of this transformation bears telling. 

The aspirations of those who initially litigated the school finance is^;ue were 
avowedly egalitarian: equal protection demanded equal treatment of students. 
That objective: could be achieved either by distributing educational resources 
accoi^ding to need or on a head count (one scholar, one dollar) basis.^"* This 
challenge to the near-universal practice of relying primarily on property taxes 
raised by scheol districts . of widely differing wealth to support public schools was 
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rebuffed by the courts In the late 1960s. Judges lack the capacity to make *needs 
determinations, the court in Mclnnis v. Sfmpiro^' concluded: "[T]here are no 
'discoverable and manageable standards' by which a court can detemnne when the 
Constitution is satisfied and when it is violated." llie prtJposed altemative-^dis- 
tributing resources on the basis of absolute doUar equality -was thought bf^the 
judges to into only a deadening sameness. McJnnis mev/ed these particular short- 
comings of plaintiffs' argument as indicative of a broader truth: scliool finance 
.presents a political,. ^ot ^ constitutional question.. "[T] he aUocation of-^pubjic 
revenues is a basic policy decision more '^jpropriately handled by a legislature 
than a cdUrt." The state's reUance on locally-raised property taxes as the chief 
source of school fmandng was characterized as a means of allowing "local choice 
and experimentation." Xhat decision was affirmed without opinion by the United 
States Supreme Court. — 

The genius of the Serrano approach,^* as contrasted withMiat taken m 
Mclnnis, was that it conceded the Mclnnis court's conclusion that school finance 
questions are generally poUtical, whUe carving out a limited and tomprehensible 
role for the courts. The doctririal roots of .the two approaches were aUnost identi- 
cal: both arg^ied for the constitutionally-prefeTred status of education and' both 
noted the adverse effects on those whom stite finance^ schemes rendered poor. 
The crucial difference tay in the remedy proposed. Serrano did not speak to the 
particulars of resource distribuyon as Mclnnis had, but-only declared impermissi- 
ble one among many modes of financing schooUng. The fiscal neutrality standard 
successfuUy ui^ed in that .case-the' constitutionally <ompeUed severance of the 
. nexus between, local wealth and educational expenditure -left states free to select 
from a myriad of revenue-raising and distributing :altematives.*The political sys- 
tem., not the courts, would weigh the competing claims of uniformity of distribu- 
tion against the particular needs of urban districts, racial minorities, low achieving 
• students and the Hke. Legislatures could also opt to preserve "local choice" with 
respedt to levels of financing education, a value alluded to In Mclnnis; as long as 
- school distritts had equal or constructively equal tax bases, expenditure variation 
did not offend the constitution^ standard. 

Because fiscal neutrality reaches only one form of inequity, that attributable 
to taxable wealth, and because that particular form bears a most uncertain rela- 
tionship to tiie desserts of- children, Supreme Court adopj^on of this standard 
would not have resolved questions concerning children's resource equity claims. '' 
At/best, judicial actioD would have forcibly focused legislative energies on equity 
as one part of the^ reform task. Altiiough tiie legal argument failed in Radriguez, 
thi? political aspiration has to sonie extent been realized. 

Rodriguez did not deny that inequity inhered in prevailing school finance 
systems. "Chaotic and unjust," Justice Potter Stewart said of the Texas statute- 
even in concurring w;ith the m^}ority that this unfairness was not of constitutional 
dimension. The Court rejected the constitutional predicates offered to justify 
adoption of tiie fiscal neutirality principle. No identifiable class oi poor persons 
was found to suffer discrimination {Ser^no had relied upon the discrimination 
explicitly .forked by statute against projierty-poor districts); and education was 
held not tb be a constitutionally fundamental interest. While Rodriguez did hint 
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that a state finance system which afforded students less thah "an adequate mini- 
mum educational oCfenng" would violate equal protection guarantees, the possi- 
bility for successfully- fa^oi^iog safl.an argumept was remote; ttfe Texas statute 
upheld in /iocfn;gi/e'z preserved 'Widely disparate fundirig levels ^mong school dis- 
tricts. In doming that fact constitutionally irrelrivant.and, diffeifently, in reiterat- 
W the Mclmis decision's concenji- that judiciary ^nandated financing reforni 
. would disturb' the allocation of autlioriity between local "school districts and the 
«ate, ^odnguez intimates that.school finance -questions are essentially legislative 
in nature: — . ^ ' — . • ' . 

*Whiie Rbdiigfiez left littfef room for further school finance litigation premised 
on the federaf equal protection clause, there remained the possibility of renewing 
'the challenge on^tate constitutional groynds. . 

Jt could be, and has b^en, asserted that finance systems which tied resource 
avaiftbility to local wealth violated both state equal protection clauses and educA-, 
tion articles mandating, for instance, "a uniform system of free public schools" ojr, 
"common schools, where all the children of the state may be educated '"* The 
state supreme courts of Idaho, Washington, Montana and Oregon dismissed^'such 
arguments;^' elsewhere, as in Connecticut, the issue remains pending. 

In Robinson v. Cahill,^ the New Jersey Supreme Court ^uphfel(^a challenge 
to that state's finance system, holding that the.existing mode of raising and dis- 
tributing resources did not satisfy the state constitutional requirement Of a "thor- 
ough and efficient system" of public educatipn. But 'Victory "Jin that case ishould 
give law reformer Advocates even more cause for concern than the Rodriguez 
defeat. Through seven separate decisions and innumerable concurrences and dis- 
'sents, the task of specifying the meaning of the constitutional requirement has 
gone unachieved. "Thorough and efficient" remiiiis as much a mystery as the 
Mclnnis "needs" standard-just what must the legislature do to assure **thal educa- 
tional opportunity which is needed in the contem^rary setting in order to equip 
a child for his role as a citizen , and as a competitor ift the laSor markets"? Political 
and analytic efforts to solve this mystery provolatf>oo|||y^ndicti]]g policy stabs 
into the-'judically-created darkness and legislati^p gl^M^jDe to th^Judiciary's 
vagaries. In July 1976, the court took the extiaoftlinary step of Ordering the 
closing of New. Jersey's schools until the lawmakers funded an "equalization act" 
which fhey had passed the.previous session. That constitutional confrcBltation did 
produce legislative action acceptable to the judges; whether anyone else will be 
satisfied is less clear. Ironically enough, in light of the sweep of the original 
Robinson decision, the New Jersey equalization statute has only modest effects 
6n existing wealth-based disparities; and the urban plaintiffs who brought the suit 
are worse off after the reform than before. If Robinson stands for anythingj it is 
that broad questions of distributional equity cannot be resolved by judicial exeg- 
eses of such elusive phrases as "thorough and efficient." " * > 

Constitutional theory continues to be re\yorked, in hOpes that a new apprdach, 
to a presumably more responsive judiciary, will unseat Rodriguez. The alleged . 
irrationality of finance formulas that do not take into account the greater munici- 
pal* services burdens and higher edi^cation costs of large cities is presently the sub- 
ject of htigation in New York.'' An equal protection-based argument for a 



"negative inputs" measure of equal educational opportunity has also been ^d*^.. 
vapced. "The concern is only with expenditure or input inequalities that lack 
rational justification, such as but not limited to wealth-created disparities." That 
approach it is said, "preserves the dispute-settling function of the judiciary while 
at the same time being mindful of its limitations."^^ Although the present 
Suprem^Court hak shown no enthusiasm for a constitutional standard broader 
than that rejected in Rodriguez, perhaps the issue wUl again be ripe for presenta- 
tion a decade from now. Perhaps "negative inputs" will carry the field where ' 
"fiscal neutrality" failed, or perhaps a constitutional argument as yet undreamt 
will ultimately receive judicial blessing. It is far too soon to know. 

Attention presenUy focuses primarily- on state legislatures, newly energetic 
with respect to educational poUc^y generafly, and, Secondarily, on the federal 
government. Particularly during the early 1970s, school finance, reform was an 
important state issue. In each of the fiftv states, appointed study committees 
'evaluated the existing system, and new legislatipn was introduced. Although 
analyses and.- politicking often yield no change, eighteen states did pass legislation 
producing incremental shifts away from existing wealth-based (;lispanties and 
toward a more rational allocation of dollar rpsources." Among the steps taken 
were increases in the level of state aid, property tax reUef, and distnbuUonal 
formulas which took into account speciaKneeds of particular type of children and 
cost of living differentials. . „ r- 

The courts' involvement in these efforts has varied substantially fr^m state 
to state InSome instances, the interplay between judicial press and poUtical 
response has been overt. Judicial decisions in Minnesota^ ahd Kansas pnor to 
Rodriguez adopted the Serrano approach and hence technically forced legislative 
reform But in both states those decisions. merely rjeinforced a preexisting political 
willingness t6 take the judidally-requ;red action; if the suits were not technically 
collusive, they had considerable support from their nominal political adversanes. 
Michigan's govemdY, a most unusual plaintiff) sought and obtained a state supreme 
court determination that that state's finance laws violated the equal protection 
clauses of the federal and state constitutions; a -year later, after the Michigan legis- 
lature enacted a financing formula providing for a somewhat more equitable distribu- 
tion than had ^eviously existed, the court vacated its previous opinion anddismissed 
the case.3'' By doing sq, the court made clear that its real purpose^w^to cajole 
some reTorm, not to.insist upon a particular reform as constitutionally compelled. 

Other states, among them New Mexico and Maine, required.no judicial prod 
before acting. By 1970, school finance reform had pOme to seem politically plausi- 
ble, not preposterous. Taxpayers in school districts forced by their low tax bases 
to set ever-higher tax rates were demanding relief, enabling poUticians to cbnvert 
school finance into a poUtically saleable issae; then-existing budgetary surpluses 
permitted states to increase their relative contribution to education Without havmg. 
to increase state taxes;^ 'and reform seemed the right thing to do. 

In addressing this issue, the state legislatures proceeded very differently from, 
the judiciary: their action was differently grounded, and treated different factors 
as relevant to the decision. Where courts require principled, cdnstitutionally- 
premised reasons to ground their decisions, legislators operate under no such con- 
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stnints; legislative motivations are consequently thote varied and pragmatic. Tkt 
judiciary, assessed the ciaim that Hn'ancing inequities embodied a denial of equal 
educational opportuifity as a "case," and hence did not make trade-offs, among 
competing social policy goods; to have done otherwise would have been iniproper. 
By contrast, legislative support fo^ finance reform was often secured through 
classic political bai^aining. For example, urban aind "rich" communities were each 
able to protect the interest of their own constituencies as their price for support: 
th9 "urban factor** in Califomi^|nd Florida, and the universal tende;icy in reform 
states to increase e)£penditures in poor districts rather than undoing existing 
advantages ei^oyed by wealthy districts, illustrate the process. Endorsement of 
school financing change was also premised on, action in other, ^mrelated policy 
areas: the govenuJr of Kansas, for instance, inasted upon passage of a corporate 
income tax proviaon before signing the school finance law. The judiciary searched 
for narrow, coherent standards against which to define s constitutional right con- 
cerning resource equity ; Robimon v. CahUl is the conspicuous exception. The 
legislatures took a quite different tack, perceiving school finance as one element 
of broader reform concerns, among them\»the identification and provision of sup- 
port for children with special needs, the imposition of cost controls on spend- 
thrift districts, and the introduction of accountability requirements. 

Even where courts- had no formal part in these efforts, the constitutional 
questiqiei has not been ijielevant. Serrano' Offered one persuasiveiOefinition of 
fair treatinent; that defibution embodied an aspiration to which appeal could be 
made, even if it did not rise to the level of formal obligation, jh Oregon; for 
example, the leading state senate proponent of finance reform relied on Serrano 
as demonstrating the need for "every <;hild to obtain a decent education without 
Tcgfisd to the vagaries of government boundaries.*!^' Federal legislation which 
reimburses states for the cost of developing or financing plans .whose primary' pur- 
pose is achievement "of equality of educational opportunity for all children** 
h^nta at the hard-to-measure impact on political thinking generated by Serrano,"^ 
at die least, that dedsiort eemented the bond between finance and equity. Some 
day, the federal government may provide general a|d to the states, with the effect 
of further rediicing expenditure disparities and hiequities in tax burdens. This idea 
too has its mpdem political gene^ in Serrano, even if it is light-years away from 
anything that the most aggressive fiiscal neutrality advocate couM have unagmed a 
court ordering. . 

These efforts need to be appraised with a certam skepticism. For one thing, 
some of ^the statf refoitns have had more to do with property tax relief than with 
educational equity, however that latter concept is' defined; at least in the sl^rt 
niB, .^e expenditure gap bfetween the richest and poorest schoof districts actually • 
increased in some states after **reform."** For another, reform efforts substan- 
tialiy diminished witlv the disappearance both of "state budgetary surpluses and 
judicial pressure. Among eighteen states identified as havmg revised their schciol 
finance systems between 1971 and 197$, only five had acted since 1973, the year 
Rodriguez was^dedded.*^ Even in the: states where some reform has aheady 
occurred, greater equalization is in certain instances dependent on further legisla- 
tiviB action, and one cannot but wonder whether the willmgness to appropriate 
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new money WiU survive the recent economic Recession and the more skeptical 
stance that legislator^ increasingly adopt toward education". The anticipated 977 
increase in state tax revenues should permit an empirical test of the durabihty of 

the political commitment to fmance reform and resource equity. 

If the pplitic^d reform movement dissipates, leaving substantial inequities in 
place yet another effort to involve the judiciary in the resolution of the school 
finance questionxan be anticipated. The end of this interplay between courts and 
legislatures has yqt to be written. 

Beyond School Finance: 
The Pattern of Judicml-Legislative Response 
to Equal Educational Opportunity Issues . 

In no other realm has the array of judicial responses to equal opportunity 
questions been so broad , the debate over the proper constitutional function of the 
c6urts so {)omted, as in the school finance domain. The central themes of this 
history do, however, have their analogues in efforts to give poUtical and constitu- 
tional definition to equality of opportunity in other contexts. Whether equality is 
defined in terms of • within-district resource distribution, or treatment ot the 
handicapped, tSie non-English speaking, or women, a common pattern emerges 
The equality claim is cast in constitutional terms after poUtical reform efforts fail 
(or in some instances, are oj^ttempted); a minimalist version of the clami 
achieves judicial recognition; the chilling effects o( Rodriguez, and more 

generaUy a judicial reluctance Tb move beyond minimalism in foct and value 
indetcrminancy, constrain constitutional decisions; federal and/or State legislative, 
action effects an essentially political; resolution of the distributive justice issue, 
m which the courts' new task is interstitially to interpret broad equal educational 
orJportunity statutes. No iron law with respect to the evolution of equal oppor- 
tunity is proposed here. With respfect to specific claims, certain stajges of the 
process have "been irrelevant; with -respect to others, further constitutional atten- 
tion may be anticipated. But because the pattern does not appear dominant, it is 
the organizing framework for this pvt of the essay. 

The ConstitutionalMtion of Equal 
Educational Opportunity Issues 

^ Equality has no single meaning. At ont moment, it may refer to identity of 
treatment among groups. At another, it may be held to require equal attenUon to 
some other value, such as choice (as with fiscal neutraUty) or needs as variously 
defined; utilizing such an approach wUl, produce outcomes which deviate from 
identity of treatment. The constitutionallanguage, "equal proteption of the laws, 
has sufficient flexibUity to encompass these divergent understandmgs of equality. 

Those claiming that extant resource distributions denied equaUty of oppor- 
tunity on the basis of school assignment within a given district and on the basis of 
sex equated equality with identity of treatment. In both instances, recourse to the 
courts was undertaken without serious prior efforts to achieve the desired result 
through the polifical system. 
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Hobson V. Hmsen^ was thfe first case to test the constitutionality of intra- 
district differentiatioi% /fo^^on held that gross disparities between the resources 
provided to predominantly white and wealthy schools and those available in pre- 
ponderan^y poor and black schools wjthin Washington, D.C., constituted a denial 
of equa), ipfp^tion. In several respects, this constitutional dirgument was more 
easily fashioned than the interdistrict disparity claim. Those hurt by the differen- 
tiation were not poor districts but poor and black schoolchildreH; the system dis- 
criminated against a definable class of individuals. And the district, unlike the' 
state in Rodriguez, could not argue that' concern for pro.grammatic ^diversity and 
local autonomy justified the differentiation. The tax burden, defined in tcrmlof 
the property tax rates, was identical throughout the city; the actions bf a siiigle 
#chool board, not separate districts, produced the disparity. The court's standard 
-equalization of resources, apart from de minimus variations and differentiation 
caused by a focus on definable studept needs-was both man^cable and proper. 

In most respects, schools do not distinguish on the basis of sex in allocating 
resources. Such distinctions do arise, however, with respect to particular areas of 
the curriculum (notably, vocational programs), competitive athletics (from which 
girls have tradiri^ally been barred), admission «tp academically selective high 
tohools (with higher Standards set for women, than men), and the exclusion from 
school of pregnant women (that exclusion having the elffect of denying to one 
class of women aU access to schooling). The dem>on$trabIe inequality worked by 
exclusion has posed no acute constitutional dilemmas, but the courts have expe- 
rienced considetable difficulty in defining equality in the other sex-specific con> 
texts. With respect to athletics, for instance, while a complete lack of opportunity 
has uniformly been deemed constitutionally wrongful, the constitutionality 'of 
sex-separate but otherwise equal programs rentains uncertain.^ Similarly, while 
the imposition of a higher aidmissions standard for entr^ce to academically selec- 
tive high, schools on women than men has twice been overturned,*' the permissi- 
bility of sex-separate secondary schools remains unsettled;^ the defense of such 
schools, phra^d in terms of choice, introduces an added element of unpredictable 
consequence into the constitutional calculus. 

The handicapped and the non-English speaking, by contrast, sought to defihe 
equality with respect to the particular needs of those groups. In both cases, it was 
acgued, identity of treatment only results in mequality in fact; the particular 
''needs** for which constitutional recognition was souight varied both between 
these groups and among subclasses of the handicapped population. 

The most envious denial of equal educational^opportunity is occasioned by 
the exclusion of an entire class of children from access to education. That those 
children are handicapped, and hence belong to a group that can make a legitimate , 
claiit) for judicial recognition as a constitutionally suspect classification, renders 
the exclusion* legally even more vulnerable. Certainly, the handicapped fit the 
Rodriguez definition of suspectness: "U] class . . . saddled with such disabilities, 
or subjected to such a history of purposeful unequal treatment, or relegated to 
such a position of pohtical powerlessness as to command extraordinary protec- 
tion from the m^oritarian political process:*' The consistent legislative rebuffs 
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encountered by those representing the interests of handicapped- youn^ters, 
tha shabt^y treatment they consequently received, gave further credence to the' 
argument that they deserved the particular attention of the courts. 

. In J'etmsyhfanitk Association for Retarded ChUdren (PARC) v. Commottr 
wealth of PenmyUHmia*^ suit was brought challenging a Pennsylvania law which 
treated se^reiy retarded students as "in^pable of benefiting" from pubUcly- 
subsidizcd instruction. The consent decree, in that case concluded that providing 
free «iucation to "normal" children whUe deprivmg youngsters with mental • 
handicaps of an eq^valent ri«ht "estabUshed a colorable constitutional claim. 
All iOiildien. the court stated, are capable of benefiting from instruction-if on^y 
in the sense that they cah be rendered relatively less dependent on others. Shortly • 
^ theitJafter. in Mtils v. Board of Education,*^ a federal district cofrt extended-this 
••right to an education" to aU handicapped children, not just the retarded. 

PARC md Mills did for the seriously handicapi)ed what Serrano achieved 
for those concerned with the hiterdistrict finance question. The judicial sue-, 
cesses spaWned substantial popular ^d scholaiiy attention, and shnilar lawsuits 
in mow than thirty states.*' But even as the pace of legal activity increased, the 
dilemmas of defiiung equality w^th respect to the handicapped began to emerge. 
It was easy enough to say that the seriously handicappediiad some constitution- 
aUy. cognizable entitlement. B.ut was that entitlement mereh^ to the educaUon 
that pubUc schools generaUy lAade avaUable, or did it also enafmpass a substantive 
right to a minimaUy adequate education vvhich was suited to the child s particular 
needs'? A remedy cast in mere access terms would have no practical benefit. But a 
moft tailored remedy posed the old Afc/«n£s issue: how might "needs" be rendered 
in judicially manageable form? The possibility that courts would have somehQW 
td decide whether a particular service constituted education-as distmguished 
from mere care-and, differentty. assess the financial impUcations of a needs- 
gpedec remedy,' only confused the issue further. The summary dismissal of ^ 
latter questiott in MiUs-^Tht [district's! interest in educating the excluded (Md 
deafly must outweigh its interest in preserving its financial resources"-was hardly 
an adequate- response. Could the autistic child demand that $10,000. ten times 
the aveit^ per pupa cost, be expended annuaUy on his education? PARC and 
Mm defined the right broadly to education 'in broad "oceds" terms, identifymg 
an eiititiement to an •'appropriate" dr •'suitable" education, but left the task of 
elaboration to court-appointed masters (in PennsyWania) and to resolution in due 
pioces* hearing? to which both decrees entitled those dissatisfied by the fit be- 
^iveen apparent n6ed and. the school offering.*** "Needs" questions would be 
treated in the particular, not by general rule. ^ ^ 

* •'Needs** definition with respect to the seriously hahdicapped was not the 
only equity puzzle* raised tjy suits challenging ireatinent of the handicapped as 
inequitable. The seriously liandicapped wanted something special; by contrast, 
some of those identified as mildly retarded s^w differentiation as itself stigma- 
tizing, and hence constitutionally proscribed, particularly where the designation 
was disproportionately Spplied to non-white and non-English speaking students. 
••Special" tjeatment, these groups asserted, was merely a eupheinisai forhiferior 
oducatiott- what they wanted was indistinguishabiUty from tlie -normal" school 
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pioptilation, insofar as thi^ was feasibl^.^^ By contrast, thos^ with other mitd 
h ai ulic a t is, notably the learnings disabled, objeeted to the schools* refusal to pay 
special attention to their needs; They saw regular class placement as inefficadoui, - 
antf for that reason eonstitutioiailly offensive; borrowing from the PARC and 
MUls^ approaches, such assignment was described as effective or functional exchi- 
sioii." These disparate claims presenfed the rcjal possibility that either the pla0- 
inent or the failure to place a particuhtr type of student in a special educatioo pto- 
gram might result in a constitutional grievance. The fact that the etiology of miki 
hafuticappm^ conditions is not well understood, and the absence of generally " 
effective educational cures for these. hard-to-identily ills. lendeied the judicial W 
task even harder. « 

Thpse who do not sfiieak En^ish offered much the same sort of constitu- 
tionaUy-premised equal education opportunity argument as the handicapped 
] children who claim an entitlement to "appropriate*! education: the non-EngUsb 
speaking child is effectively excluded from school, when offered oiUy an iBn^isii 
language education. The measure of "equality'* urged was need-sjwcifte; the 
failure to distinguish between the "linguistically hal^dicapped** and the normal 
population was i^rc^ed as depriving the child of eveii that minimum level of 
education which Rodriguez dictum treated as a constitutional r^t The noft- 
English speaking, like the handicapped, also argued that their status at a lia- 
guistic minority victimized by the liiiuoritarian political process provided another 
* reason for tl*e close scrutiny of allegedly disadvantegeous treatment that it the 
constitutfona] due of "suspect** clas^cation. 

One federal d»trict court found these arguments persuasive.^ "(I]t would 
be a deprivation of equal protection for.a school district to effectuate a cuiiic-. 
uium wfakh is not tailored to the educational needs fhere, for biUnguaM>icultural 
education] of niinority students.** Making progiammatic seiise of lhat coiut- 
ordered requirement j^resented the same array of questions^ 8»^kfthe needs* 
based claims of the handicapped. Garity concerning what spedaf^eatment was 
constitutionally required, while obviously desirable, could not readily be^achieved 
in the face of ihdetermhiancy, both with respect to desired ends and pteuttttle 
means. Was the constitutional aspiration to prepare students as quickly at poolble 
to function in an English-language (and dommant culture) scho<^ world? Or did 
the non-Englijii spealdng have a constitutional right to instruction both in their 
native language apd in EngUsh? Was niinority culture, as well as language, some- 
thing that the schools ^ere constitutionally obliged to incorporate into tbe^ 
curriculum? The conflict 'among objectives was matched by the lack of the 
knowledge reqmred to implement any one of them. Perhaps for these leasont, 
one circuit court held that linguistic-minority students are) not "entitled under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to an educational experience tailored'to their unique 
cultuiral and disvelopmental needs.*** ^ |^ 

Tlie InpMt of Rodi^ and fte "Nfeds" Commdnim 

Rodriguez has influenced judicial assessment of equal opportunity clahnt 
beycmd those explicitly resoWed in Hit decision. Courts read Rodkguez at re» 
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quiring that they dpply a less exacting standard of review with respect to educa- 
tional opportunity questions. More broadly, the cautiousness that pervades 
RcHiriguez has evoked a judicial' skepticism With respect to equal educatioHal op- 
portunity arguments, particularly those in which the constitutional demand was 
for more than the.judidal declaration of a minimal entitlement. Many of the post- 
Rodriguez decisions ?ev^al a renewed respect for the shadowy, but no less r^l de- 
marcation between constitutional problem solving and provlem solving generally.. 
In Brown v. Beard oftducation.^' toi example, a suit patterned after 
*H0bson, the district, court declined, on the authority of Rodriguet, strictly to 
scrutinize resource disparities among Chicago's schools. Although a demon- 
stration of racial discrimination was sufficient to evoke ther more exactmg judi- 
cial standard, the minimal-less than one percent-allocation differences which 
existed at t5e time the suit was brought were held.td be non-discriminatory. A 
PARC'ty^ suit, chaHenging on its face an Ofa^^ statute which excluded from 
pubUcly-subsidized schooling those "incapable of profiting subst^ti^y by 
further instriiction," was dismissed, the court offering a rathar delphic reference 
to Rodriiuez as justification for this decision;^'* were proof of actual harm mtro- 
^duccd. ,the jutigc intimated that the outcome might well have been different. In 
New York, a federalodistrict court also drew on Rodriguez for suppfort in dis- 
missing a SHit challenging the adequacy of the educational program offered to 
institutionalized retardates.^'' "[IK there is no constitutional infirmity in>a sys- 
^' tem in which the state permits chUdren of nonnal mental ability to receive a vary- 
ing quaUty of education, a state is not constitutionally required to provide the 
mentaUy retarded with a certain level of special education." One court even relied 
on Rodri^ez in upholduig the exclusiop from regular school of a pregnant stu- 
dent- the fact that the woman could fmish her education in night school was 
viewed as distinguishing h^r case from one of total exclusion.** Following Rodri- 
guez, these courts accepted minimal state provision, and did not msist on equMity 

^of treatment. . . , >* 

Rodriguez could be-and w^-^distinguished in several equal opportumty 
cases iwhich upheld the rights of multiply-handicapped children and leammg 
' disabled children to t>Srticular educational programs. As one of tiiese opmions 
noted. Rodriguez "left open the possibility that a denial of a-nummally adfr- 
auate educational opportunity may trench upon a fundamental, mterest , . . 
Seven! of the other post-Rodriguez decisions-the pregnancy exclusion case, 
most clcarty-take a tijo^weeping view of that holding. Yet eveh where Rodriguez 
has ijot b«cn treated as a formal bar to judicfaUy-ordered relief , some hesitancy to 
extend con^tutional equal opportunity doctrine can be detected. This judicial 
niode^ is perhaps most evident in Lau v: Nichols,"^ tiie one eqoal educational 
opportunity case (excludhig desegregation cases) which tiie Supreme Court has 

decided since Rodriguez. ; ^ f 

lau was regarded' by botii parties as a constitutional test of tiiC^t ot 
non-Enriish speaking students to bilingual instruction; tiie distiict and curcmt 
courU had so treated* it. TKe Supreme Court, however, entirely avoided tiie 
constitutional question, resting its decision instead on tiie legally narrower ground 
Of^the 1964 Qvil Rights Act. Act states m pertinent part: "no person . 
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,shall, on the -ground of% . . national origin ... be denied the benefit of . . . any 
prograim or activity receiving federal assistance.'**' This language' is "^uite as 
vague as the equal- protection clause; but by {Jremis^ng its decision on the statute 
_ rather than the constitution, the Court essentially left the issue to political reso- 
lution. One coficurring opinion^ treated the .statutory, claim as dependent on the 
sizd of the non-English speaking Student population in a given district, an approach 
directly at odds with that concern for personal rights with underlies, the Four- 
teenth ^Aratndmeots.*^ * . 

Lau's r«Iiance on federal statute*, noj the equal protection clause, riiay have 
presaged a new. mode of interplay between courts and legislatures. The courts 
have establisheid constitutional mjnima concerning jnost of the equal opportunity 
claims. It is the provin<ie of th^jsolitical system to give more d.etailed meaning to 
these mmima and to secure the resources needed foy their implementation. 

Frojti Cons^tutioiui] Requirement to Political Msuuiiite: 
the Evolution of Iquid Educatioi^ Opportunity 

^ • . • 

Even as the judiciary has edged away flom detailed equal educational oppor- 
tunity prescriptions, fedei^ and state legislatures have withm the past half-decade 
rendered iiito statutory law many of the equity-based claims 'pressed before the 
courts; in several cases, those laws go well beyond extant judicial mandates. In 
the near term, courts are likely to be most active, in reviewing allegation^ of statu- 
tory violation, not developing riew constitutional doctrine. , ^ 

Intiadistrict resource disparities, for example, are now largely prohibited by 
Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education' Act, which provides substanti^ 
federal funding for the education of the "educationally disadvantaged.*' As a 
condition of eligibility for funds under that Act, Congress required that school 
districts render" state and local expenditures in Title I <predonwnantly poor)., 
and non-Title I schools "comparable."*' This requirement was imposed not 
to satisfy Hobson-type concet^is for fairness, but rather to assure that the federal 
flioneys. were in fact additive, not merely equalizing. And comparability calcula- 
tion under ^Title I differs from the Hbbson nondiscrimination* requirement: the 
constitutional but not the statutory standard treats teacher-seniority-based salary 
differentials as a resource to be included in the equali2:ation calculation. It is 
the comparability requirement that provided statutory support for, and assured 
the widespread impact of the concern for withih-district eqtiity ^hich underlies 
Hobson. The statute, not Hobson, has given practical meaning to this definition 
of equal educational opportunity. 

The sp«pial education litigation witnessed an interact|on'between the judi- 
ciary and the courts .similar to that pf the post-Serrano finance cases. Colorado 
and California PARC-type m^^s and challenges to state failures to address the 
needs of autistic children, were each dismissed when the defendant state volun- 
tarily undertook to do sometking about the problem. Even PARC itself was 
welcomed by state ofHcials. As one scholarly observer noted: "[Tlhe federal 
court did not resolve a dispute between contesting parties) but instead ratified 
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an agreement between advocates for children's services and' professional service 
agencies to raid state treasuries for greater funcjs on behalf of their shared clien- 
tele."^ ' • * t u 

In retrospect, the generally successful litigation on behalf of the handi- 
capped seems less impressive for what it directly achieved than.for the state and 
federal legislation which it provoked. By the simplest measure- of effect, money,'- 
the impact has been remarkable: state expenditures for handicapped children 
have more than doubled in just three y^ars, climbing from $900 miUion in 1972 
to an estimated $2.03 bilii9n in 1974;^^' and the new Education of AU Handi-^ 
capped Children Ac]t*<* authorized the federal government to spend $2,243 bilhon 
by 1979, as much as is presently expended on any federal education ^^rogram. 

Not only dollars, but also the values identified by the courts as constitu- 
tionally paramount, are reflected in this new legislation. The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act notes that federal assistance is needed "in order to 
insure equal protection of the law." Its provisions mirror tfie court decisions 
in assuring due process protection against arbitrary placement of handicapped 
students; attending to the varied needs of handicapped youngsters while insuring 
that, to- the greater extent possible, handicapped children are not isolated from 
their normal peers; and scmtinizing the tests and other screening devices used m 
identifying handicaps to guard against a racial or cultural bias. In its particulars, 
the bUl goes beyond anything that a court might have ordered, including man- 
dated thrice-yeariy individual reviews and educational plans, required in-service 
training, and a teii percent ceiling on the numbers of students labelled as handi- 
' capped (designed to keep money-conscious districts from excessively labelling 
youngsters as in need of special help). The aspirations of. the litigants have more 
than been realized by this law. , 

Not that the le^'slation "solves" the educational dilemmas, among them 
dissensus concerning both the proportion of the population appropriately identi- 
fiable as having specific handicaps^ and the educational regime best suited to 
i^spond tb such handicaps. The n^ federal resources, coupled with an elaborate 
federal enforcement machinery to prevent at least gross abuses of the act's pur- 
poses,- and a judiciary empowered to review alleged statutory violations, together 
proniise salutory effects than any coil^rt could achieve by constitutional 

decree. • u u 

The preemption of constitutional questions by legislative action has been 
even more fully accomplished with respect to the non-English speaking men and 
women. In the 1974 Equal Educational Opportunity Act, Congress specifically 
approved the. Lau reading of nondiscrimination.^' Failure by an educational 
agenjfy to take "appropriate action to overcome language barriers that impede 
equal participation by its students in its .instructional programs" iS now an ex- 
plicitly forbidden denial of equal educational opportunity ,''*^ 

Similarly, Titie IX of the 1972 Education Amendments and HEW regulations 
adopted pursuant to that statute now resolve almost all of the sex discrimination 
questions earlier treated in constitutional terms.''* The general language of Title 
IX parallels Congressional treatment of racial discrimination: "No person . . . 
shaU, on the basis of sex, be excllided from participation in, be denied the bene- 
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fits of, or be subjectwi to discrimination under any educational program V 
.activity receiving federal assistance.'^ In its' specifies, Title IX does not demand 
absolute sameness of treatment, and it leaves for constitutional resolution the 
permissibility of sex-separate academic high schools. Concerning issues Kkely to 
arise more frequently-such as access io vocational programs, the right to '*equal 
athletic opportunity**: (neither a guaran|ee,^of equal resources for men's and 
woitien's sports nor a bar to scjt-separate athletics but an attempt to secure the 
widest possible athletic participation by both sexes), and exclusion on grounils of 
piwgnancy-Title IX* rather than the constitution, should- be the authoritative 
I^gal standard. • . « 

The courts* impact in these areas has been mixed. While Lau doubtless 
spurred passage of the 1974 legislation, the efforts of the women's movement, 
not court decision, explains the adoption of Title IX. tn both instances, a political 
Ire^nse was mSde easier because Congress merely required others to do some- 
thing, rateer than filpding new pro-ams itself. The effect of these actions is to 
force lower levels of>govenmient, particulariy school -districts, to reshape their 
tjudgets in ways th^t sbcommodate the new understandings of distributive justice 
with respect to sex |]ia the non-English speaking. The courts may influence this 
process, but they will do so by interpreting the legislative mandate, not by making 
new constitutional law. 

» 

Some Concluding Observations 

During the lp60s, the equal protection clause was widely seen as a primary 
iilistrunient for attaining distributive justice, and the courts viewed as gble through 
itliance on that constitutional provision to bring about a fairer* social order. No 
longer is that expectation tenable. Beyond the declaration of minimum entitle- 
ments, at least, courts have been inclined to stay their hand, relying on the 
political process for a resolution of distributive justice question with respect to 
particular, public, goods, such as education. As the Supreme Court observed, in 
a- case mvblving wMfare benefits:" "In the area of economics and social welfare, 
a State does not violate the Equal Protection Cliause merely because the classifi- 
cations made by its laws ajfe imperfect. The problems of govemment^are practical 
ones and^may justify, if tney .do rtot require, rough acpommodations-illogical, it 
may be, and unscientific^'* Even concerning disadvantage worked against "sus- 
pect'* groups (racial minorities, women, and the like), the traditional source of 
deep eqiial protection concern, the judiciary has grown more reluctant to inter- 
vene as £he element 6{ invidious discrimination ^historically evident m those cases 
has become ever-harder to identify; the apparent implication is that relief from 
these asserted wrongs would have to come from legislative action, not constitu- 
tional determination.' , 

These decisions have evoked considerable unhappiness for doctrinal reasons. 
And ri^tly»so: it has become increasingly difficult to. detect the thread of 
principle running tiirough equal protection law and hence harder to justify an)* 
court decidon, whether rights-expanding or rights-contracting in its effect. Those 
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used to special judicial protection see these decisions as marking a retreat or, 
worse, a betrayal; tnejt do upset familiar expectations. Yet as ^ pragmatic matter, 
this new judicial modesty has something to commend it. Gross "Uiscrimination, 
whether it involves access to constitutionally-protected rights or disadvantaging 
of "n?inorities," raise's intuitively constitutional questions. But with few excep- 
tions, gross disciimination no longer survives in statutory law. Nuanced questions 
of distributive justice do persi^, but these , cannot be satisfactorily decide^ solely 
by reference to the constitution. Typically, they involve trade-offs among goods, 
choices concerning allocations among nominally equally deserving claimants, and 
for that reason may be better fit for politican^ian judicial resolution. Under our 
constitutional system, they are , probably best fit for resolution jointly and con- 
tinuously undertaken, the coiuls initially defining minimal^nstitutional guaran- 
tees,''^ the lawmakers giving substance to these declarations, the judiciary subse- 
quently clarifying statutory ambiguities m the light of constitutional principles. 
The evolution of the concept of equal educational opportunity may some day 
be appreqjated in ji^t th^sse terms. 

Notes for Further Research 

Hypotheses, not data, are what .this essay treats. The extant literature pays 
little attention to the interrelationships between the courts and the judiciary 
in the development of e^ual opportunSy policy. In most of the specific ddmains, 
such institutional analyses- are almost non-existent; and even with respect to 
school finance, where there is some dikussion of the policy-making process, 
the most common treatment of the courts' role consists._ of merely noting their 
existence. More is called for, not only in raakmg sense of the past but also in 
anticipating the future.-Put differently, demonstration or refutation of arguments 
advanced here is the most substantial itehi on the research agenda. 

Several other discrete matters also deserve more scrutiny than they have 
received. If, as I suggest, the coming interplay will involve judicial interpretation 
of legislative mandate, it would.be useful to mine^ other areas where a similar 
role has been "carved out (for instance, with respect to the 1964 Civil Rights. 
Act) in Older to anticipate, among other things, judicial reactions to legislative 
vaguenesses and judicial acceptance of interpretative regulations. A more narrow 
doctrinal point-the authority of the legislature, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment» to define lights and remedies in terms narrower than have been ordered* by 
courts under the equal protectioij clause-also deserves examination. This issue 
most commonly arises with Congress's periodic attempts to hmit the scope of 
busing remedies, but the differences between the Hobson and Title I standards 
for within-district comparability, and possible distinctions between a constitu- 
tional and statutorily-based right to bilingual education, suggest its broader 

relevance. , • 

At a different level, the implementation of legislation either imposing 
new requirements (with respect to sex discrimination, bilingual education, and 
within-district resource comparability) or tying new money to particular new 
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requirements (federal aid. to the handicapped and certain states' school finance 
reforms) should be .closely followed. The new requirements work substantial 
chang<^ on extant institutional cultures; even where, as with federal aid to the 
handicapped, they are accompanied by additional funds, Washington's expecta- 
tions may go unfulfilled. How, for instance, pan school districts with a finite 
number of programs for the ^handicapped (and even less sense of how appro- 
priately to educate many of them) produce meaningful individualized contracts, 
as mandated l;>y federal statute? And where, ^ with Title IX, districts are obliged 
to reallocate their own resources, will prevailing patterns be disloged by federal 
insistence? And what forms with that insistence take; will HEW actually cut 
off funds to districts, or wSl some less drastic, niore effective sanctioning system 
be devised?. 

The equal educational opportunity claims derive from myriad perceived 
(and actual) disadvantages. In political terms, these claims compete with one 
another; there is just not ehough money or institutional energy to attend to 
them aU* fully and simultaneously. The decline in state school finance reform 
efforts and the considerable difference between funds authorized and funds 
expended in federal educational programs illustrate the money problem; wide- 
spread reports of "discrimination,** in one form or another, suggest the institu- 
tional dilemmas. One suspects that the resolution of these competitions will 
depend as much upon the effectiveness of pressure on decision-makers as on 
the intuitive merits' of the claim'; empirical assessment would furth'er sharpen 
that hunch. 

Most of these research suggestions do not address doctrinal concerns, t|ie 
usual province of lawyers. That omission is deliberate: /^ the essay argues, 
bold new con^itutional law initiatives are hot anticipated. Some such questions 
do, however, dese'rve attention, among them the constitutional permissibility 
of ignoring "municipal overburden" in calculating, state school aid^Cthe Levittown 
case question); the constitutional plausibility of a claim for more state aid brought 
on behalf of children forced, by community disapproval of tax levies, to attend 
school for foreshortened 'y®^; and the reconciliation of Mclnnis-type 'deeds'* 
concerns with remedy-m^fhg in constitutional cases involving the handicapped 
and non-English speaking. 

Of greater moment, there also remain vital questions concerning me courts* 
ability to cope with the problems concerning judicial role Which equ^ educational 
opportunity cases raise. How, for instance, can the trial judge be aided in inter- 
preting complicated data, ^presented typically in adversarial fashion (a question 
specifically addressed by HobsorCp, Of what benefit is the appointment of a 
master, both to aid in the fact-finding process and to supervise a remedial regime? 
How have other court devices-the appointment of a "review panel,*' the imposi- 
tion of due process hearing requirements, and the like-helped*m achieving the 
judicial objective? Concerning school finance specifically, a comparison of the 
courts* role in Serrano and Robinson would be most instructive, - . 

With respect to 'at least some of these questions, decent theory has been 
generated. What is needed now, most of all, is careful case studies, chosen with 
an eye to their generalizatiUity,^ne chief focus of those case studies should be 
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the local school district, the setting in which equal educational opportunity is 
likeliest to be given decisive, particularistic meaning. 
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Introduction 



' Over th9 past decade, there have been m^or changes across the nation in 
sdiool financing methods. Many of these reforms were stimulated, if not man- 
dated, by court challenges based on equal protection arguments. Of course, there 
have bejen other reasons for undertaking reforms, like general property fax relief. 
But no matter h6^^.5ffipplex the tahgle of reasons for enacting reforms, there can 
be little doubt that they: affect the level and distribution of educational oppor- 
tunities. We believe it is important to learn just how school fiijance reforms affect 
the equality of educatipnal opportunity available to children. 

It is, of course, much easier to ask the questions than to provide the answers. 
Pitting aside empifical difficulties for the moment, there are numerous diverse 
concepts of equality to consider. For example, otte might ask about the equality of 
(a) the educational inputs to children ; (b) the educational effects of those inputs; 
or (c) the post-graduation life success of those educated. Eafcli of th«se represents 
a distinct and impattant concept of equality wdrthy of exploration, and the list 
could be extended.* , . 

In this paper, we will iocus on only a very limited number of these diverse 
coac&pts. Furthcajnore, we wili select some quite predse empirical measures of 
the concepts we discuss. Wd do so with some trepidation, for it is not our inten- 
tion to suggest that other concepts and measures are less interesting. Rather, we 
Wieve that there are generally useful theoretical and. empirical questions which 
can and should be applied to different reforms and bodies of data, and we hope 
that our illustrative efforts wiH be of some use to those pursuing this tM. 

There are three general themes of our work. First, more conceptual work 
would be useful to clarify diverse coifcepts of equal opportunity and to recognize 
lelatiohships (particulariy ioconsisiendes) among them. We try to illustrate this 



with a discussion of "fiscal** or *Vealth" neutrality, a concept of equality of 
current policy concern. In this discussiori, we point out that two plausible defini- 
tions of it are inconsistent with each other, though both seem to be required by 
the Serrano coikt. The thrust of this discussion is to suggest that the construction 
of a wealth-neutral financing system may be harder than originally thought. 

Our second general theme is that very little is known about how equality of 
educational opportunity, under any definition, has changed in response to school 
finance reforms. Using Illinois as a case study, we choose a few specific equality ' 
concepts and construct some empirical measures of the changes in equality. One 
unexpected -lesson from conducting this exercise is that there are practical rea- 
S611S, likely to arise elsewhere, why the desired t?sts cannot be made precisely as 
designed. Thus while the measures war* designed to be strictly comparable with 
studies that could be conducted elsewhere, practically this may be difficult. 

Our third general theme is that there should be more predictive theoretical 
modelmg and empirical testing of hypotheses about the behavioi^responses of • 
firms and families to school finance.reforms' These responses are important for 
two distinct reasons: (1) they may re^esent significant unintended consequences, 
of the reforms; and (2) the effectiveness of finance refonns d^^pends on the behav- 
ioral responses. In the first category, we are concerned about changes in the pro- 
portion of children enrolled in private schools, and changes in property values, as 
examples. To the extent that refonns alter the cost to districts of purchasing edu- 
cation, and to -the extent that tl^ey alter the voter composition and tax bases of 
districts (through the changes mentioned above), they will further alter the level 
and distribution of public school expenditures, as well as the use of outside edu- 
cational resources (e.g.. parental time, use of libraries) as supplements to public 
school instruction. Thus, these responses are important determinants of the effec- 
tiveness of any reform. We provide two examples of these effects. One is an em- 
pfrifal example, suggesting that private school »enrollments may decline where 
.public school expenditures rise rapidly , but may rise where public school expen- 
diture inqreases a^e^limited. The other is a very rudimentary theoretical model 
which, when developed, may suggest that in a shift from purely local financing 
to district power equalizing, the liJng-run tendency for families of sunilar wealth 
to live in the same districts may be increased; furthermore that the equaiKty in 
school spending may decrease. " 

The paper is organized as follows. First, we attempt to select several quite 
spedfiQ concepts of eq^ educational opportunity for theoretical atid empirical 
exanunation. The concepts selected ^ those that seem to us to be of most current 
policy interest^ judging from some recent court decisions as well as recent legisla> 
tive enactments. On the theoretical level, we try -to show tliat these concepts are 
not all consistentAvith one another, and eventually trade-offs among these equaJtity 
goals must be made. Second, having chosen some specific equity concepts* we pre- 
sent a case study of school finance reform in Illinois to see empiric^y how much 
progress toward these |^oals has been made. Third, we try to illustrate that the 
consequences of schoQl finance reform policies capnot be understood without 
accounting for a variety of bfehavioral responses. In this section we review expec- 
tati(^ about chai^ges in residential patterns as well as in the mix of public and 
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private education. Finally, a concluding section will present a summary and our 
overall assessment of research needs in this area. 

Measurable Concepts of 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

In the United States, vast resources are devoted directly and, indirectly to the 
provision of education through a complex set of social institutions. While many of 
the^ resources are allocated to schools,^ colleges, and universities, other educa- 
tional resources are utilized through tutoring or private individual instruction, 
through parental, peer, and neighbor time, through museums, libraries, and com- 
munity centers, through training institutes and through institutions designed pri- 
marily for other purposes (e.g.,' the military, private employers)'. While we gener- 
ally associate education with youth, opportunities to be educated have increased 
both for adults (e.g., through night schools, continuing education programs, and 
changes in college and university admission standards) and for "pre-school" chil- 
dren. 

Because of the importance of the role of education in our society,* both to 
individuals and to the collective social interest, there is substantial concern about 
the equity of its distribution. Of course, what is equitable and what is not is fun- 
damentally a value judgment, not a matter of science. However, science provides 
the basis for informed value judgments with both logical and empirical analysis of 
equity issues. Logical analysis is concerned with understanding the implications of 
imposing various equity rules .or requirements on an educational system which can 
be described by the formal and behavioral rules which govern it. For example, it 
may be logically impossible to satisfy two particular notions of equity simulta- 
neously, though independently each- may sepm deshable.^ Emprical analysis 
attempts to establish the degree of correspondence (or lack thereoO between 
possible equity standards and the reality of educational opportunities. 

We would like to illustrate, in tlie balance, of this paper, the types of logical 
and empirical analysis which we Relieve important for understanding the equity 
consequences of school finance reform. To do so, however, means making some 
hard choices from among all the equity concepts, educational institutions, and 
population groups that could be used for our illustrative purposes. We would like 
to stress that the general techniques -pf an^ysis are entended to be applicable to 
the much broader set of educational activities mentioned above. Our examples 
will focus primarily on children attending public elementary and secondary 
schools, and the equity questions on matters of expenditures per child. This 
choice is convenient in terms of data availability as well as current policy interest, 
thou^ it has the disadvantage of ignqring other important issues such as correcting 
for resource cost differences across geographic areas.* ^ 

We begm by suggesting several genei^ concepts of equity which we find par- 
ticulariy useful in trying to understand the issues raised by the Serrano case as' 
well as other types of school finance reforms.^ We then try to specify the Serrano 
court requirements, and show that th^re Seem to be two quite different require- 
ments which are logically inconsistent in a school financing system allowing local 
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choice.^ The section concludes with a brief review of other recent developments 
concerning school finance and equal opportunity. 

Specific Illustrative Concepts of Equal Educational Opportunity 

In trying to specify concepts of equal opportunity useful for understandmg 
school finance reforms, it is important to distinguish two different types of ques- 
tions: (a) whether the division of "shares" (e.g., expenditures per child) is equita- 
ble,'' and (b) whether the distribution process is equitable. - 

Concepts of equity of division are defined independently of who receives the 
shares, and thys are easier to investigate. One equal opportunity concept of this 
type that we 'WiU use is: ^ 

(Al) All shares should be 6qual. 
Another example of this type, which is of potential interest in school finance 
litigation," is: 

(A2) AH shares should be at least a certain minimum size. 

For both of these example^, it is possible to construct empirical measures of the 
degree of equal opportunity; that is, how close or far reality is from the ideal.' 
Equity concepts of the distribution process are more subtle, and have been 
\ ■ the most conimon bagis for legal complaint alleging harm to specific groups. Jhey 
apply whenever it is possible for" students to receive different shares. The question 
is whether the differen^s arise from an equitable process. One specific concept of 
. fj^ typt which we ciii distributional eiiuality is: \ 

(B 1 ) Any potential recipient of a share should have the same chaace 
fot each share as any other potential recipient. 

«We will come back to the definition of "potential recipient" shortly, but for 
6 moment assume it is well-defined. Note that if Al is true, Bl is true; however, 
e reverse do^s not hold*. It is quite possible to have inequality in division but 
perfectly equal opportunity in distribution. For example, suppose the schools in a 
district are identical with the exception that one has an elaborate scientific labo- 
ratory. Suppose there is open enro|hnent in the disMct, and ail students wish to 
V attend the well-equipped school (which would exceed its capacity). If th^ selection 
froifi among them is made by a fair lottery, then there is perfectly equal oppor- 
tunity^ the distribution process. Some will gain entrance and some will not, but 
aU students had equal opp«ctuhity in terms of this concept. 

In practice, one can establish the presence or absence of distributional equal- 
ity only in a limited sense. To illustrate the problem, suppcsse m the above example 
aidt the lottery was rigged. Unknown to everyone except the Ipttery operator, 
' certain children were favored and others were discriminated against. Could this be 
di^vered by looking at the results? Unfortimately, the answer is only pcriiaps. 
If it is noticed that one identifiable group of children is not getting its fair shares 
of adijoittances (e.g.> children of one race, or one sex, or who are currently attend- 
ing one particular schoof in the district), then suspicions may be aroused. Other- 
wise, however, the rigging may go unnoticed.*** 
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From the standpoint of a statistician, the procedui^s used to define groups 
for testing distributional equality need .only be unbiased with respect to the 
hypothec. Distribtraoiial equality couid be tested, for example, by comparing 
school expenditures per child for children with two vowels in their last names to 
expenditures per child for children with only one. Indeed, an infinite number of 
potential clas^cations exist. As a result, for a statistician actually to examine dis- 
tributional equality » some judgment must be imposed con^ming the grouping or 
groupings upon which the test is to be based. 

Tho^ classifications which the law, public sentiment; or researcher mcUnation 
cause to be selected define what we shall call "suspect" groups or classes.*^ In 
actual practice the selection of groupings to be termed '"suspect" for this purpose 
reSects both past experience that such groups have been rigged against and sodal 
sentiment that such rigging is particulariy invidious. In fact, a requirement for 
neutrality with re^)ect to these groups can be a'^substitute for the stronger require- 
ment of distributional equality. One such concept is sUnple neutrality: 

(B2) Potential recipients in a suspect group should have the same 
chance for each share as do all other potential recipients. 

Simple neutrality is evaluated by comparing the actual shares within the suspect 
group or groups to tl^e actual shares fpr d^ro^t recipients. In practice such com- 
parison has concentrated on mean (aveir^e) share size. But hi theory the concept 
df simple neutrality, involves equality &i all moments of the distribution. 

Hiore are some important relationships to recognize between this concept 
and those mentioned previously. Note that whenever Bl is true, B2 will be true; 
however, the reverse does not hold. This property is important in terms of policy 
considerations: one can require simple 'neutrality with respect to a suspect group 
wit^oiit requiring distributional equality. Since Al implies Bl , Al implies B2; but 
not reverse. That is, equal division ensures simple neutrality, but simple neu- 
trality does not require equal division . 

One drawback of a simple neutrality requirement is that it does not allow for 
differences in average shares (more formally, expected shares or other moments) 
for which legitimate reasons exist. It is hardto characterize generally the nature 
of these allowable exceptions. One type of legitunate reason that might arise is 
recognition that different people, faced with the same opportunities, will respond 
differently to them and should be allowed to do so. For example, in the open 
enrollment, ilhistration, perhaps only some students would seek entrance to the 
well-equipped* school (rather than the aU we assumed earlier). If a-different pro- 
portion of the su^ct group compared to all others chooses to apply, then simple 
neutrality would not be expected to hold. Nonetheless, one might consider this 
situation one of equal Opportunity. Another type of legitunate reason might be 
that educational characteristics are not nece^aiily the same across different 
gfoups, but it is thou^t that educational policy should consider them. Suppose 
in the open enrollment illustration discussed earlier the rule employed by the 
schod district to ration admissions to the school with a laboratory favored the 
admissioh of the "best qiialilied" students. If the proportion of these students 
in a suspect group differs from thfr mo|| general^student population, then simi^le 
neutrality would not be expected to hok!. This exception mi|;ht be judged legiti- 
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mate. Let us refer to these characteristics of groups which might be allowed to 
cause deviations from simple neutrality as the "exceptional characteristics." In 
order to allow for equal opportunity which does not meet the simple neutrality 
requirement due to the exceptional charadteristics, we define one final concept, 
conditional neutrality: ' ^ » 

(B3) If the potential recipients in a suspect group had exceptional char- 
acteristics identical to those of other potential recipients, then 
members of both groups should have the same chance for each 

' share. 

This concept is telated to the others in several ways. As with simple neutrality, 
Al implies B3 but not the reverse, and similarly forBl and B3. This simply means 
that equal division as well as^istributibnal equality imply that exceptional charac- 
teristics do not cause differences (either there are no exfceptions allowed, or all 
potential recipients have identical exceptional characteristics). The more inter- 
esting relationship occurs when exceptional characteristics do cause differences 
and they are not identical across groups. Then B2 and B3 cannot both hold at the 
same tifne; that is,- in general, simple and conditional neutrality cannot both be 
true. 

Directions of the Past Decade 

At this point, we would like to begin the transition from formulation to use 
of our equal opportunity concepts. To do so, we must have a more precise specifi- 
cation of shares, potential recipients^ suspect groups, and exceptional charaotois- 
tics. In order to provide some guidance for the specification, we turn to afcjtief 
revie\0^ of some recent court decisions and legislative enactments in this arpe.^ 

\fre begin with a discussion of the Serrano decision, which also sef^ an addi- 
tional purpose. We argue that the Serrano court requirements involve two different 
equal opportunity principles which, generally, cannot both be simultaneously 
satisfied. Furthermore, each principle has quite different policy implications. 
While this is important on its own merits, it also shows the usefuhieiss of trying:to 
formalize equal opportunity concepts and analyze their logical implications. After 
the Serrano discussion, we summarily review some other decisions solely for the 
specifi(;^tion purpose. 

The Serrano Decision. There are actually three distinct rulings in the Serrano 
case: th^ 1971 Serrano I decision by the California Supreme Court," the 1974 
trial court decisions," and the recent 1976 Serrano II ruling by the California 
Supreme Court.** Each ruling stated, in some fashion, th^the state's system of 
financing public education miist be wealth neutral. In the 1971 decision, consid- 
ered a major victory for reformers, the court held that the injured interests were 
those of children living in property poqr districts. The injury demonstlfeted was 
that there were lalrge disparities. in school expenditures per child, where property 
poor district* had substantially lower expenditures per child than property rich 
districts. The state caused this injury by allowing the local property tax to be used 
by districts of varying wealth as a main source of "teising school revenues. This 



made "the quality of a child's education a function of the wealth of his p^Hp 
and neighbors/*** Similar suits were filed in states across the nation,*** thou3» 
considerable wind was taken#ut of the movement by the 1973 Rodriguez deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Coult. tn that decision, the justices rejected a Serrano- 
like argument based on federal constitutional grounds." In the 1974 Serrano 
trial court decision, the court found the California financing system in violation 
of the state constitution. The 1976 Sertano // decision upheld the trial court's 
niMng. , . 

In terms of equal opportunity concepts, it seems like the violation is one of 
simple neutrality^ The shares, in this case, are ^istrict expenditures per child- 
There is no requirement of equal division; the court is concerned with distribution. 
The suspect group is identified by its wealth: children in property pooi: districts 
(i.e., those with low assessed valuation per child). Potential recipients are children 
attending the pjiblic schools in the state. The average share in the suspect group- 
is lower than the average share of other children, and there are no exceptional' 
characteristics. Simple neutrality is violated because expenditure disparities are 
wealthnrelated; the system must be made wealth neutral. 

In the conrt discussion of j|inedies, it is con^tently made clear that they 
are not requiring a uniform ex^lpiiture level, or equal division. While the legis- 
lature may choose equal division through fuH state assumption, they may also 
redraw district boundaries so that all districts are of equal wealth (analogous to 
distributional cquaMty), or they jnay retain local choice in the current districts by 
using a district power^qualizing system. This system, first discussed by Coons» 
Dune, and Sugarman,** iallows local districts to choose their expenditure level, 
and has the property that districts choosing the same tax rate will receive the 
same expenditure per child. It is this typp of system which has recehred the most 
attention from state legislatures, and which is widely thought of as "the" ^eirano 
solution. We believe that . the power-equalization principle "equal tax efforts 
should result in equal expenditures" is inconsistent with simple wealth neutiSlity, 
that the court fails to recognize this inconsistency, and that the priority require- 
ment of the court is simple wealth neutrality. , 

Note that district power equalizing imposes a new condition not mentioneci^ 
before: that equal tax rates be associated with equal expenditures. If this were to 
be required by thb courts, then they would be specifying an exceptional charac- 
teristic. The new requirement would no longer be simple neutrality but condi- 
tional neutrality: if tax rates in ptoperty poor districts equal those in other dis- 
tricts^ the average expenditures per child in each must be the same. We have akeady 
shown tiiat when exceptional characteristics are allowed to cause differences, it Is 
genenUly impossible to satisfy both simple and conditional neutrality simultane- 
ously. Only when the exceptional characteristics-in this casA, the district tax rate 
choices'-are ex post Uie same in the suspect group as among other'children, can 
both be satisfied. Many economists have pointed out, iiowever, thaf the tax rate 
choices under district power equalizhig will still be influenced by wealth and ar& 
not expected to be similar among districts of varying wealth. If they should end 
up similar, it would be a fortuitous result having nothing to do with matters of 
equity.** 
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If district power-equalizing were .only a policy proposal, thei^'would be no_^ 
serious problen\. Legislatures could" adjust the design (by violating the equaHax 
rate, equal expenditure principle) to achieve simple neutrality. This seems to be 
what Professor l^pns suggests: . ^ • 

/ Jgconomists seem to assume that^ven weUfintentibned legislatures 
:A adopt formulas that a(re inapproVriate^to cr9ate fiscal neutrality 
^fiiong 'their districts. There is nothing in Serrano . . . which impedes . 
, ade^n of 'Wfia?fever formula will achieve, neutrality in fact. The 
>!^rme and Wisconsin Systems seem to be living examfjles of neutrality. 

Yet otherwise useful and able critics like Processor pQldstein [ref. note 
■ 19^ confouffMie issues. Under hi^ or other .assumptions, a power 
• .j,- * equallling formula coulA favor poorer districts as he predicts. Anything 

\ ^can l?e badly Resigned. But why should this be assumed?^^ 
■'V^-^ The problenf is, there is seething in Serrano wh?3h impedes simple neutral- 
•» ity.' The trial court made the following two .conclusions of law (among many 

others): <«f ' ' - i 

the equal protection prwisions of the California Constitution require 
that school districts receive the same revenues Tor the same tax rate.^* 

r And. , * * ■ . ' - 

Tl)e wide disparities in expenditure le\iels between low-wealth school 
distriC;ts and.high-weajth school districts . .\ are unconstitutional because 
they have significant adverse effects on the quality of the educational 
programs and opportunities afforded the children in the low-wealth 
, school districts as compared with the quality of educational programs 
' and opportunities afforded the children in the high-wealth schookdis- 
trict.^^ - . 

That is, the trial court seems to require both simple and conditional neutral- 
ity. The only way to do this is by equal division (full state assumption) or distri- 
butional equality (redistricting); otherwise the c6urt must settle for only one of 
the. concepts. If tliey choose to settle, which concept should it be? Conditional 
neutrality has, in this case, the attractive feature that It can be verified ex ante, 
i.e„ without ever looking at what is happening to children. All one needs to do is 
-look at the formula used to finance educational revenues and ask if^ny given tax 
rate would produce identical school expenditures in.each district. This is a curious 
principle of taxpayer equity, and it is not clear whether taxpayers would favor 
it.". To meet objections that this is too rigid a definition of taxpayer equity, the 
court might only require that equal tax "effort" lead to equal expenditures, and 
< leave the legislature to decide what efforts ap-equal. 

But the ex anf^ advantage is also its aisaflvantage: ex post anything could 
be happening to children. That is the usfcfulrjess to the law, mdeed the impor- 
tance, of what the economists have demonstrated: a legal requirement based 
on some notion of tax equity practically g\i*antees (except for a fortuitous 
result) violating the simple neutrality principle regarding the influence of wealth 
!;on educational spendi;ig. A legislature can acjjust the formula, as Professor Coons 
suggests, only if it is legal to do ^o. If the child is to be protected from the influ- 
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ence of wealth, then the court must either abandon its tax equity requirements 
or recognize that they are requiring full state assumption or redistricting. 

The disadvantage of the simple neutrality reguirement is that the legislature 
might have to work harder in order to find an acceptable school finance system 
which preserves the existing decision-making units.^* The court could express 
this intention quite clearly, for example, by stating that wealth neutrality means 
that the average expenditures per child m districts of one wealth class should 
equal the average expenditures per child in districts of any other wealth class. 
Furthermore, it is hard to imagine the court abandoning a principle which pro- 
tects children from the influence of wealth in favor of one that offers them no 
protectiion. In tlje Serrano 11 decision, the California Supreme Court seemed to. 
make it clearer that it is the violation of simple neutrality which, most offends 
them. They did. not strike down, however, any of the trial court conclusions 
nor disavow the fallacious notion that the condition of taxpayer "equity" will 
result in the removal of wealth-related expenditure disparities. Thus while the 
ai^biguity remains to be settled, the courts seemed to giire^^ritey to the simple 
neutr^ty principle in the followmg passage: 

In view. of al^^e foregomg, it is clear that spbstantial disparities in 
expenditures per pupil resulting from differen^s in local taxable wealth 
will continue to exist under S.B, 90 andXfi. 126?. The reason for this 
is that essentially local wealth is theT>rincipal determinant of revenue,^ 
that high wealth districts do not need to make the same tax effort asi' 
low wealth districts in order to reach, let alone exceed, the level of the 
foundation program.'^ 
This priority seems to be affirmed even more strongly in a footnote: 

CTlhe fact that disparities in district wealth result in disp^ties in tax 
effort required to reach foundation levels is not by itself determinative 
of Ae iasue before us. It is only insofar as such disparities have^he effect . 
'of'plfcJiueing disparities m educational opportunity that they here con- 
cern ujj* 

To clarify- that in the above paissage>"educational opportunity" refers to school 
offerings, and that the court is fundamentally concerned with expenditure dispari- 
ties, we cite one final passage: ' 

Siibst^tial disparities in expenditures per pupil among school districts 
cause and perpetuate disparities in the quality atid extent of availability 
of education^ opportunities.' For this reason, fhe school financing sys- 
tem before the cQjirt fails to proVide equality of treatment to. all the 

pupils in the state.^' " ' , 

These passages seem to indicate that, the Court's use of^ the conditional test is 
intended, as a rough antj imperfect guide to predicting whether the current system 
will continue to generate actu^.educaftonal expenditure disparities that are related 
to wealth differences. ( • \ 

In sum, the Serrdpo trial court requ^^iflents caimot all be met in school 
financing systems ve-riich allow local qhoice from among districts |of varymg 
wealth. If it is the court's intention to iUow this type of local choice* then they , 
iriHst choose betwgpn simple and conditional neutrality. Conditional neutr^ity 
• : 0 ' • • . • \ 
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is a principle which requires that districts making the same tax efforts receive 
the same expenditures: it is associated with policies of power-equalization. As 
a^rincipleiSr law, it offers no protection to children from the influence of wealth. 
As a policy, it may result in substantial correlation between expenditures per 
child and district wealth. Simple neutrality is a principle that requires average . 
expenditures per child to be the same among property poor districts as among 
other districts. This guarantees protection to children from the influence of 
wealth. It is more difficult, but not impossible, for legislatures to implement 
this principle with existing districts. The California Supreme Court in Serrano If 
has indicated that the simple neutrality principle is of greater priority than the 
conditional neutrality principle. 

The Serrano challenges, and the legislative responses to them, suggest three 
empirical questions about equal opportunity which should be investigated: to 
what extent do disparities still exist in district expenditures per child, to what 
extent are they wealth-related, and to what extent would the same tax rate 
choices in districts lead to equal expenditures per child. We will illustrate ap- 
proaches to answering each of these questions (and others) in our case study of 
Illinois. 

Other Recent Equity Issues. In this section, we provide a summary review 
of* other recent policy issues as a means of identifying other specifications of 
shares, potential receivers, suspect groups, and exceptional characteristics,^* 

In another court case, Hobson v. Hansen^^^ it was found that intradisttict 
- disparities in teacher expenditures per child violated the equal protection clause 
of the U.S. Constitution when the disparities arise ''along racial and socioeco- 
nomic lines."^^ Like the Serrano case, the court was not requiring|qual division; 
the question w^s one of distribution. In this case the applicable concept is simple 
neutrality, the shares are school expenditures on teachers per pupil, and potential 
receivers are all children attending public schools within the school district, '^e 
suspect group is all children attending schools whose population is primarily 
white and there are no exceptional characteristics- 

This case raises the general empirical question, 'about Ihe extent of ex- 
penditure disparities within school districts, as well as how expenditures per 
child vary by race or socioeconomic status currently. While we do not have data on 
intradistrict expenditures for Illinois, we do know the number of students in each 
district eligible for federal Title I compensatory funds. By using this as a proxy 
variable to define a suspect group for students with lower socioeconomic status, 
we will mvestigate if equal opportunity has increased for this group in Illinois. 

An interesting variation of the school finance reform cases is one in New 
York State, the Board pf Education of Levittown v. Nyquist. In this case, 
Levittown, joined by the school boards of the state's four largest cities (New 
York, Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse), claimed tliat the state general aid 
formula does not adequately offset the- differences in wealth among school 
districts because it does not take account of municipal oyerburden or the higher 
costs of providing education in some districts compared to others. This challenge 
is probably best interpreted as a Serrano case where the nominal dollar measures 
of >yealth, expenditures, and perhaps tax effort are argued to be inadequate and 
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inequitable to those diiWcts with higher costs or overburden. While the issues 
Involved in, adjusting the. nominal measures for these differences go beyond the 
scope of this paper, we- mention this case because it seems to us appropriate 
that equal educational opportunity should be evaluated in terms of real rather 
than nominal resources. While some states have made attempts to construct cost 
indices, their efforts have not been reported as highly successful.'* 

There are several cases which challenge the definition of potential receivers: 
Mitts V. Board of Edticatfon^^ and Wobmn v. Walter.^^ The MiUs case affirmed 
the ri^ts of handicapped chil'dren to publicly ftmded education, m^ Wolman 
affirmed and expandjed the rights of children attending parochial schools to 
receive ^Jublic funds for some e^iucational purposes. The latter case potentially 
involves a very large number of childfcn, since approximately ten percent of 
all childien in the country attend private rather, than public schools. It is inter- 
esting that the opportunity offered students m private schools has. generally been 
excluded from considerations that begin with the child's right to equal educa- 
tional opportunity. We discuss this further in our section oh behavioral responses 
and private education^ 

One final issue to mention here is the one raised in Lou v. Nichols.^* In 
this case, the right of non-English speaking Ounese children to bihngual, com- 
pensatory education was affhmed. This.' raises the whole issue, in our minds, 
of whether the "shares** are to be thought, of as resource inputs, or as something 
that a '^lild is supposed to receive as a consequence of the inputs. That is, it is 
dear in the Lau case that the court rejected the idea that equal input to students 
represented equal opportunity; some students needed more input to have equal 
opportunity. But a standard' requirifig equal opportunity on o^er than an input 
basis may be inconsistei^^th an input standard. 

For example, the Sehano case held that wealth cannot influence the quality 
of a child's i4ucation. The neutrality standaid, however (either siniple or condi- 
tional) was bas^ on equal opportunity for expenditures pef child. The Lau 
standaid might suggest another condition on Serrano: the expenditures must be 
adjusted for a pupil '*needs" factor before one can t^t for wealth neutrality. 
Indeed, the N|5W York court in the Levittown case dealt with this issue, as well 
as the cost issues discussed earlier. 

Several states have adopted pupil weighting systems in their ggperal aid 
fpnnulas, including Illinois.'* In our case study, we wiU be able to ilpestigate 
whether equal opportunity has increa^d under this definition as well. 

Having , raised a great deal of emphical questions, we now turn to the task 
of attempting to answer some of them in our case study. 

Measuring Inequality 

Bmpirical work on equity in schdbl finance involves three distinct tasks 
aside .from the choice of which equal opportunity concept to measure. The 
$rst is identificatibn of the pre-refonn degree of inequality. The second is identi- 
fication and measurement of the effects of policy changes in educational finance 
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on this observed inequality .^e third task is prediction of the effects of policy 
' changes beforeHhey occur. The measurement questions are taken up in this 
* ^ section, and preSction is considered in the next. Our objective is to suggest 
/a commo« framework for analysis which, when repUcated, could be expected 
. to produce compalrable results for .evaluating the impact of school finance re- 
tornis in a wide lange of state systems. 

As we have seen, there are a variety of interesting concepts concerning 
equal opportunity/ and school finance. Since the distribution of public school 
inputs has been aj central policy-concern of the equity controversy to date, this 
review will concentrate on the^ inputs as the shares children are to receive. 
To illustraterwe use data from Illmois schools before and following the intro- 
duction of a m^jor reform, the 1973 "Hofftnan-Fawell Act." We begin with 
a summary of the system's operation prior "to this change, and present empiri- 
caT measures of divisional and distributional equal opportunity. We then describe 
the reform and examine its impacts on these measures. * 

• Pre-Reform School Finance in Illinois 

Prior to 1973, state aid for education in Illinois was provided under both 
"foundation" and categorical grant program^.^* Total local district school dx- 
pcnditures* came from three sources: (a) revenue raised locally through the 
property tax, (b) state categorical and general assistance, and (c) federal cate- 
gorical programs. State categorical assistance was provided for pupil transporta- 
tion, certain types of vocational training and special educational programs, .and 
meals for needy students. State general-purpose aid, while a, function of a school 
district's property tax base and its student population, was not mfluenced by 
"effort" as identified by the local tax rate. A minimum of $48 per "weighted 
average daily attendance" or "WADA" was guaranteed every district. Weights in 
this calculation were determined by grade composition of the average daily atten- ' 
dance level.*' 

For convenience, copiputations'^in this paper will utilize only data from 
•*unit" distriets-rthat is, districts combining kindergarten, elementary, and high 
school. As of 1 972-7 3, thfere wcr« 436 of them, including Chicago. Since available 
d^ta simply do. not permit liroper adjustment of input costs between Chicago and ' 
the rest of the state, Chicago has been excluded fronj the sample. This exclusion 
si4csteps the important cost-index problem that is the focus of the Levittown 
case. TTie remaining sample covers approximately 22 percent of the Illinois 
public school population. 

Equality of Divisiotu Table 1 ipeports the distribution of expenditures for 
ADA** from general purpose funds in Illinois Unit Schools 'for''f972-73. The 
data ate reported by deciles; the lowest decile represents the bottom tenth of the 
distribution of expendit^ires per student.*' Qearly, substantial inequality in 
expenditures per ADA existed in Illinois schools five years ago. Individual dis- 
trict expenditures per ADA ra6iged from $637 to $ 1 ,789, 

iSeveral judgments are involved in this presentation of the data, and they 
should be made explicit. Fast, these distributions are calculated on a p«r-student 
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TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES/ADA 
ILUNOfS UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1972-1979 
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$ 7(^ 
750 
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798 
824 
8S2 
882 
918 

1.038 
. ^ 

.120 



Source: Calculations by nuthoni. Sa9not« 39. 

(actuary per ADAji rather than a per-school-district basis. - There may be other 
N^n^erations which suggest data break-out aIo#g school district lines; we would 
caution that the magnitude of most equity problems depends on the number of 
students harmed, not the number of dislTi|^^s. However, any measures derived - 
from diitrict level data, and intended to examine equality among students, do 
require the assumption that within district distribution of general purpose ex< 
penditures is equal. This niisspecification continue^ to be an important matter 
for research:*** 

The se^il judgment Is that such data are itest presented using general 
, purpose a^j^oes and grants. As already menticoied, Illinois schools receive 
categoric^Iassistance from both federal and state4ources to cover certain ex- 
ceptional expenses and^compensatory education (r<l>ughly IS percent of total 
' spendinig). It is assumed! fi&t^ that such funds, wh(in distributed to cover ex- 
oeptipnal district costs such *as those related to tra^ortation, appropriately 
adjust for differences in costs of providing educaHon^ across districts and thus 
rectify inequities created by cost differences beyond t^e control of the district. 
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Whether or not such ^ants do rectify cost diffefences is a matter for separate 
investigatioft. We treat categorical grants Tor special student needs as if such 
payouts are riot relevant to achievini equal opportunity for inputs (that is, 
they are intended to supplement, the fair input share in order to achieve an 
outcome effect). To the ejcfent .that cate^rical grants for sudi needs are spent 
as part of the general fund, however, these'monies belong in the data used here. 
Here, again, the degree/of misspecification produced by these assumptions is 
'an important object for- research. 

' Third, aside from the mean and coefficient of variation of the raw data, 
no summary measures of inequality have been presented. This may appear 
somewhat paratloxical, given the amount of research devoted to the problem 
of and procedures for measurement of inequality.'*^ The motivation of this 
research is that such an index, if available, would permit summary assessment 
of the underlying distributibn for the data reported in table 1 an^ would per- 
mit unambiguous statements about the equity effects of possible school finance 
changes on this distribution. However, although many measures have been pro- 
posed no one hais been generally accepted. 

The reason for the absence of 'consensus is that distributions cannot, in 
.general,. be uniquely descried by one or two numbers. At minimum, preferences 
in this area seem to involve at least three characteristics of distributions-mean, 
spread, an,d kurtosis. No single index can cope with this problem. Under this 
circumstance, hsting by deciles-which gives a readily grasped picture of the 
whole distribution— seems to present more useful-information than any addi- 
tional summary measures (such as the variance of log^thms, the gltii coeffi- 
cient, etcj. It should be recognized that for some purposes, a comparison of 
various summary measures may be useful.** 

Simple NeutMity for Wealth and Poverty Groupings, As discussed in the 
preceding section, pui?lic, legislative, and judicial attention in matters of school 
equity has involved not only equality of division, as illustrated in table 1, but 
also neutrality of the distribution process for various groups of students. For 
illustrationi this section will consider the Serrano relation between 'school dis- 
trict expenditures per ADA and district wealth per student. For an altemaljjve 
grouping, we also consider the relation between expenditures and family income 
of students, where the latter classification is made in terms of poverty status. 

There is an important empiricial distinction between discrete (and usually 
dichotomous) classifications, like j^ce, and contiriuous classifications,' nke wealth. 
If one asks if students of a certain race receive ^n equitable share, it is reasonably 
clear how to- divide all students into those in the suspect class- and those not in 
it (though, to be sure, there will be a few students hard to classify). However, 
if one asks if children in property poo^c^stricts receive an equitabUi share, then 
one h^i to. empirically decide where the cut-off point is for "property poor"- 
e.g., should it be all districts with less thai^ average wealth, or the poorest 5, 10, 
20, or 40 percent of all districts? In thinking about resolving the Serrano issue,^ 
analysts assume that the neu^ality requirement would apply to any grouping 
of districts by property wealth, including rich districts. That is, a school financing 
system which so restricted the ability of rich districts. t6 generate Educational I 
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expenditures for their children^ compared to other districts, would be just 
undesirable and pe^jps unconsthutional as the reverse.** Empirically, this 
rou^y t^slates into a tequi^^ent that average expenditures per child be 
the same in every we^alth clas^ no matter how narrowly defined.*^ 

One easily understandable way of .testing tbis requirement is arbitrarily to 
divide all students into some finite nunfbter of wealth groupings (like deciles) 
and calculate the average expenditure ptfr child for each group. A more pirecise 
(but less transparent) method is to compute a regression based on l^^sufflcienUy 
general functional form to capture any peculiibrities of the wealth-expenditure 
relation that may exist.^^ With this, method, simple neutrality is statistically 
satisfied when the coefficient of each term in the regression (except the constant) 
is not $ignificanily different from zero. I£i application, small coefficients, even 
if statistically distinct from zero, may be judged to have little policy relevance 
(e.g., there, may be a statistically significant increase in expenditures of $10 per, 
child from the poorest to the richest districts, but it is unlikely such a small 
difference would cause alarm). 

As table 2 indicate^, in 1 972-73 there existed a clear, positive relationship 
between expenditures in a student's school district and the ratio of property 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE/ ADA CALCULATED BY DECILE 
OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY TAX BASE/ADA 
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tax base to school size. In equation (1) we have summarized this relationship 
with a regression. The r^ge of wealth from the student, in the poofest district 
to the one in the richest was, per ADA, from $2,921 to $99,962. The regression 
indicates that this was associated with a predicted difference of $439 per student 
in expenditures. Although the relation in not linear over the range, of wealth 
exhibited by Illinois unit school districts, it vis monotonically increas^ing and 
statistically significant. The figure indicates that about 31- percent of varia- 
tion in schbol district expenditures for students in this sample was associated 
with variation in the property base in the student's school district.** The rela- 
tion between expenditures and property tax base implied by equation (i)^is 
plotted in figure 1. The figure includes the cumulative proportion of unit distnct 
ADA on the horizontal axis. Note that districts with assessed valuation per ADA 
between $10,000 and $30,000 accounted for sli^tly over "86 percent of the . 
attendance in ouif sample. 



FIGURE 1 

ESTIMATED EXPENbiTURES PER ADA 
BY TAX BASE, ILLINOIS UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1972-1973 ' 
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lo the Serrmo trial court decision concerning California, Judge Jefferson 
ruled that wealth-related disparities exceeding $100 per child were unconstitu- 
tional, if this standard had been applied to Illmois, and the simple neutrality 
interpretation of Serrano used, then oUr tests indicate that the pre-reform system 
in Illinois would have been held unconstitutional. (Note, however, a court may 
/equire a finer breakdown than deciles.) 

For an additional example of simple neutrality evaluation, we compare 
expenditures/ADA for children from poor households to the same figure for 
the rest of the children in unit schools. For purposes of illustration, we treat 
as "poor" the estimated number of children in each district certified eligible 
for categorical assistance under Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965.*' A high proportion of ESEA eligiljles*** is, in general, likely 
to mean that a high proportion of school enrollment is accounted for by children 
from minority and/or poor families. Other tests could be conducted on the basis 
of family incdme or minority status alone.^ ' 

The simple neutrality test for this case is a comparison of mean expenditure/ 
student for Title 1 eligibles to expenditures for all others.^* Because the classi- 
fication is discrete and dichotomous, this is all that is required. The. comparison 
appears in table 3. These results indicate that Title 1 eligible students experienced, 

TABLE 3 , 

EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT IN OWN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BY ESEA TITLE I ELIGIBILITY 

. . 1972-1973*' > 
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Expenditures/ ADA $840 


$850 



^ on avera£^, $10 fewer resource "inputs" than did'other students*'when the Federal 
4 assistance that comes with this. designation is not considered. Therefore, ESEA 
|Mpey, in part, served to compensate for the modest disadvantage imposed on 
^wlents in this group hy the school .finance system. Ou^ data indicate that there 
were about 100,000 Title 1 eligibles in unit districts in 1972-73. Thus, it would 
have tak«n $1 million in ESEA money to compensate for this disadvantage 
. alone.' ^ 
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Conditional Wealth Neutrality. Finally, consider a conditional wealth neu- 
traUty test Suppose all districts choose the same tax rate. What would be the 
resulting inequaiity of expenditures? In table 4, the distribution of expenditures 
from general purpose grants and revenues is reported for unit districts on the 
assumption ihat all ad(Jpt, as an operating tax rate, adevy of $2.47 per $100 of 
assessed valuatioilt** As is indicated by table 4, the dispersion of expenditures 
clearly does not pass a condition^ wealth neutrality test. It is interesting to 
note that the inequaUty in division under the conditional assumptions exceeds 
the inequality of the actual division (the coefficients of variation are .1425 and 
1195. respectively). Prior to 1973, school districts partially compensated for 
variation in the tax base by establishing an inverse relation between tax rates 
^d tax base. 



TABLE 4 

CONDITIONAL NEUTRALITY TEST 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE/ ADA WITH UNIFORM TAX RATE", 
BY DECILE OF ASSESSED VALUATION/ADA 

1972-1973 
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Note djat the conditional test is meaningful only as an illustratioA of the 
existing properties of the tax and grant pr«»dures Illinois uses for financing its 
schools; it is not a prediction. If such an '^experiment" were ever actually run, 
the change would affect property values jji^u^ capitalization.'*^ Such effects 
are not included in conditional neutrality computations of the type illustrated 
in table 4. 

Summary. These data reveal considerable inequality in the division of ex- 
penditures among pupils in Illinois unit schpol districts during the 1972-73 
school year. The system ako fails both simple and conditional wealth neutrality 
tests. The simple neutrality test based on student poverty status, as identified by 
ESEA Title 1 eligibility, indicates only a small deviation from neutrality. The con- 
ditional neutrality test indicates that if each district had chosen the same tax ratie, 
thd inequality among students would have been greater than in the actual division. 



ve made the following methodological recommendations: 
Analysis of equity and distribution should be carried out pri- 
marily on a per-stud^nt basis. . ^ 

• Simple tables are a veay useful way to present data on the equal- 
ity of opportunity for^^ucational outlays. 

• Equity of iiiput tests are probably best carried out using only* 
expenditures from general purpose funds, though this requires 
making several assumptions about the use of categorical funds. 

• Equal opportunity tests , can be usefully carried out on the basis 
of poverty estimates a'/ailable on a district basis. Improvements 
in their* quality should b».^ considered an important objective 
for facilitation of equity evaluations as well as distribution of 
grants-in-aid. 

Hie Effect of Reform 

The effects on equality of inputs of a change in school finance procedures 
is usefully divided into tKr^e phases: 

(1) The impact effect: The change in expenditures per student 

. brought about by alteration in state aid formulas, all behavior 
held constant. < 

(2) The intermediate effect: The change in expenditures per student- 
after voter response to the new procedures has been realized and 
local tax rates have achieved new "equilibrium" levels. 

(3) The /ong-ru« effect: The change in expenditures per student 
brought about by shifts in the "equilibrium" tax rates due to . 
altered locational patterns of firms and households, and house- 
hold compensatory changes in private purchases of education. 

Both district and family adjustments in the face of alterations in finance . 
procedures take time, and such adjustments are further delayed when policy 
alterations are phased in gradually. Given these lags in adjustment, analysis of 
Equalizing effects of reform must focus not only off the irtl^act effects of such 
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changes oivastv but also on the intermediate effects and on the nature of thp 
incentives the siShm creates for further change. , * . ' 

Most reformsW be described in terms of three effects on schcK)! district 
and family behavior. The first is the income effect, the alteration in the amount 
of resources a district has to meet the various demands it facets (for schoohng, - 
poUce, fire protection, etc.). This is calculated as the. change m sdiool aid as- 
suming no change in the tax rates. The second is the price effect, the alteration 
the reform imposes on the terms of trade between other expenditures and school 
expenditures (the change in local revenue required for each school expenditure 
level) The thifd is the rules effect, brought about by constraints imposed by legis- 
lation of the tax^xpcnditure choices made by districts. A system of block grants 
for education (like basic aid, or other state aid that has no matching require- 
ments) has only an income effect; regardless of the size of the grant, the mcre- 
ment in expenditures per ADA that can be accomplished for a given change 
in the local property tax rate remams constant. On the other hand, a system 
of matching grants (where the state guarantees some increment in state aid 
for eacfi dollar of local tax revenues raised) alters the price to voters of additional 
outlays on education.'* A statutory maximum on permitted local property tax 
rates for education is an example of a "rules" reform. 

Given these common properties, equity evaluation of procedures for school 
finance change is conveniently based on description of the income, pnce. and 
rules effects of such changes on districts and the distribution of such changes by 
district characteristics. If it is determined that an unacceptable relation exists 
between district wealth and expenditures-the essepce of the Serrano decision- 
analysis pf a reform must concentrate on the degree to which proposed reforms 
act to counter the unacceptable relationships. To see how this might be done, we . 
r*tum to the Illinois case. ■ • 

The 1973 flUnois School Finance Refi>rm. The core of the 1973 llhnois 
school finance ^orm was a •♦resource-equalizer" formula, a funding mechanism 
similar to district power equalizmg. The new program guaranteed m expenditure 
level for each possible tax rate choice, by providing general state aid to make up 
the difference between what a district receives fpm its own sources and the 
guarantee. If its assessed valuation per weighted average daily attendance were 
less than $42,000, a district would receive in own taxes and "equalizing" state? 
aid revcfAues equaKto what it would have enjoyed had assessed valuation becu 
$42 000. 

The plan was not "pure" district power equalizing, however. The modifi- 
cations are numerous and iUustrative of the substantial compUcations the re- 
seardief encounters in woric of this type. The principal difference between stnct 
DPE and the Illinois system is that no "recapture" of revenues existed for dis- 
tricts with assessed valuations in excess 6f the equalizer standard. Furthermgfe, 
districts were given the option of receiving the graSit rnipUed by the resource- 
equaUzer formula, the grant that they would have received under the founda- 
tion plan in operation in 1972-73, or, as a third alternative, a foundation-type 
("Strayer-Haig") grant calculated on the basis of a shghtly modified pupil- 
weighting scheme. For both the Strayer-Haig alternative and the resourcensqualizer 
formula the state chose to concentrate aid on districts with above-average num- 
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bcrs of Title 1 eligibles by adjusting district attendance figures upward according 
to the numbers of eligibles present. Although this adjustment was complicated,*' 
the essential impact under botlvMras to create an income effect, where the si2e of 
the grant to each district is made on the basis of the estimated number of children 
from poor families. For districts which chose the equalizer formula for st&te aid 
computation and had large numbers of Title V eligibles, the weighting scheme 
also lowered the tax price 6f education. 

The exceptional weii^t given Title 1 eligibles by the Illinois reforms posed 
a. problem of interpretation. Basically, there are three different options for 
thinking about the nature of these funds: ( 1 ) the money can be treated as cate- 
gorical assistance desired to improve educational attaitimeht for poor students; 
(2) Uie money can be treated as compenss<tion for exceptional costs associated 
ivith teaching lower-class' children; or (3) the money can be treated as additional 
l^neral^purpose tria^isfers. Since we are focusing on wealth neutrality tests for 
inputs* let us consider whether and how one would include them under each 
alternative interpretation. Under options (1) and (2), the funds can be excluded 
if the usual student weighting O^ADA) is used in the calculation, or included if 
the^. special pupi! weighting (TWADA) is used. Both of these follow from thinking 
of the reasons for the funds as "exceptional charactenstics" which the calculation 
must take into account. To control for them when they are included, one must 
weight the total by the amount of special "needs" or "high cost children"-the 
IfiFWADA measure. When they are excluded, the exclusion itself serves as the 
control (thus WADA is appropriate). Under either of these options, one must be 
careful in evaluating, changes in equality over time. No matter which measure is 
used for the reformed system, the pre-categorical system should be TWAiDA 
weighted; otherwise the new system is effectively adjusted for these factors but 
the measure for the pre-categorical system is not .(^^ if there were ho "needs'* or 
fhigh cost children" before reform). - ^' V 

In this instaiu^, however, we favor option (3). The reason for favoring it 
here is primarily because Illinois' places no restrictions on the use of funds given to 
districts on the basis of T^le 1 eligibles. Indeed, the state docs not even report 
the portion of local aid attributable to the poverty count. Therefore, they seem 
more like general purpose grants. We recognize that a strong case can be made 
for concentration of aid upon districts which are high cost; however there is no 
evidence that the number of Title 1 eligibles represents a reasonable cost index. 
Without this evidence, and with no attempt to ensure the appropriate children 
reccwe the funds, we will treat thesis as^uivalent to general purpose aid. Under 
this interpretation, the funds are includei^in the equal opportunity te^ts with 
the usual student weighting (WADA). ' 

In addition to the resource-equalization and stud^t-weighting properties, 
the law included numerous other provisions. The most significant were a partial 
phase-in procedure that precluded substantial year-to-year changes in district 
state aid and a ceiling on allowed local tax rates. The first change constrained 
each district to an increase in state aid of no more than its aid entitlement under 
the old system, plus one-fourth of the difference between the old and new en- 
titlements. The second, restriction was apparently inserted to assure that part of 




the new state aid made its way into tax relief. However, numerous possibilities j 
fot, override of the restriction included in the law. If district taxpayers want 
a tax rate in excess of the maximujfi, they can vote it. 

Identifying the Effect of the Reform. Since the long-run effects of the 
Hoffman-Fawell Act on school finance in Illinois are yet to be observed, we 
begin with an analysis of the ex ante properties of the ^system (those that can 
be examined without observing'the system in operation, based on the new form- 
ula). Above, we demonstrated that school expenditures per. ADA in Illinois 
showed considerable variation across students in 1972-73, and that substantial 
. variation was associated with school district wealth. Thus, a reform aimed at 
equalization of school inputs should have both "income" and "price" effects 
which favor low-expenditure and low-wealth districts. 

Under a shift from a .foundation-grant plan to "pure" district power equali- 
zatioh, income and price effects are readily inferred from the aid formula. How- 
ever, in a system as complicated as Illinois', the distribution arid consequences 
of such , changes are more obscure. One procedure for summarizing the incentive 
effects of reform is to calculate income and price effects explicitly and then 
regress the changes on initial district expenditures or assessed valuation per 
student^ We have done this for the Illinois teform; the estimated income effects 
appear in equations (2) and (3), below. The left-hand variable for both regres- 
sions is estimated change in local school district expenditures, given the change 
from jthe fouiidation to, the resource-equalization system, no change in district 
tax i^tes, and 1972 assessed valuation. This represents the "income effect." 
Foe' this purpose, "ultimfate entiticments" are calculated; we have ignored the 
faet that such changes wjere originally planned to be phased in over four years. 
The calculations retain the "safeguard" prcfvisions of tl^e Illinois reform, which 
Ipreeluded loss in rey^nue or aid by any district.^' f^ 

/Change in aid ^341 _ 2714 (1972-73 Expenditures)ADA) (2) 
/ ADA (7.6) (5.1) , 

Change ^ ^281 - .007122 (Assessed value/ADA) (3) ' 

ADA (23.8) (15.7) 

,•/•■'■ .R* ~ .36 /- 

Equation (2) indicates that the aew system was likely to concentirate aid to 
a modest extent on low-expenditure districts, although" the relationship is relaiv 
tiveiy weak. Equation (3) mdicates that aid wak^early concentirated on districts 
with a small per-pupil tax base. — . 

The price effect of the reform can be illustrated by the relationship between 
the marginal tax rate increase required to increment expenditures per ADA by 
$50 in these districts before and after the reform (call this tite '*tax-price"). 
We have calculated this chalige again on the basis of 1972-73 assessed- valuation 
and all properties of the new law except the graduated phase-in restrictions. 
Equations (4) and (5 VgJ|»#2<he esthnated change in price regressed on district 
expenditures and wetfnhT 
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^ Change in 
manginal tax 
incr&ase re- 
quired 



• V ^ 

= -.006 + .629 X 10-5 0972.73 Expenditures/ ADA) 
04.2) (11.4) 

. R? = .23 ' 

=^ -.004 + .479 X 10"* (Ass«ssed value/ ADA) 
(28.1) (19.0) 

= .45 . 



(4) 



(5) 



These regressions indicate that the price ch^e increased with the mitial district 
expendituxp level and with district wealth. . Both effects create incentives for 
increased equalization: th? incremental tax effort necessary to raise an additional 
$50 rises with both expenditures and wealth. We have also calculated the increase 
in grant and |^-price change as defined above for Title 1 eligible students and 
students who are not. These results appear in table 5. The effect of the new sys- 
tem with regard to students in this classification is quite pronounced. On average, 
school districts which included Title 1 eligibles would receive, by the new-law 
formula, almost twice as much additional aid per student under the new system as 
was true for districts of noneligibles. This difference greatly exceeds the initial 
diffetrence between the classes of students as measured in table 3. The price effect 
of the formula change is also significantly greater for eligibles than for noneligibii^. 
Clearly, the revision in finance procedures operates to expand expenditures £GNr 
Title 1 elii^bles over noneligibles. 

TABLE 5 

INCOME AND PRICE EFFECTS OF 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL FINANCE REFORM 



MMn Chang* In 
Stat* Aid Ptr ADA 



MMn CtwnQ* In 
"TixPrlc*"* 



Title 1 
eligibtet 

Non-Title 1 
eilgfbles 



$3^5 
$153 



^0022 



.00153 



*6aetext. 



As a final illustration of the properties of the new system, consider again 
the conditional neutrality test. Suppose all districts were to choose the same tax 
rate. tVhat would be the effect on the dispersion of expenditures? For conven- 
ience, ^we have calculated this test on the basis of 1974-75 attendancet^expendi- 
tures, and t^ base figures. The results appear in table 6. Cleariy. in terms of 
c<mditiQnal neutrality the reformed Illinois system is substantially superior 
to the old foundation grant program. However^ it still fails a strict interpretation 



of the "Jefferson" test -wealtli-related disparities in expenditures exceed $100 
between schools in the wtrious property value deciles.. Assuming all districts 
apply a tax rate of 2.38 percent, no pattern of uniform positive association, 
between expenditures and wealth emerges. Indeed, if anything here the relation- 
ship is U-shaped, with highest expenditures in the lowest (because of a high 
poverty c6unt)*° and highest (because of th^ption of collecting aid calculated 
on a foundation grant basis) deciles. Choice of a common tax rate produces, a 
coefficient of variation of expenditures of .123. Recall that the corresponding 
ratio for expenditures under the "conditional neutrality" test for the system 
in operation during the 1972-73 school year was .1421 . 

To summarize, while the price and income effects of the reform appear to 
\^ favorable for increased equalization of expenditures, anomaUes clearly exist. 
Most of these appear to be associated wit^ the exceptional, weight placed on 
Title 1 eligible students, in distribution of state aid under the revised formula. 
When this aid is treated as general purpose aid, the Hoffman-Fawell reform 
fails the conditional neutrality test. 

TABLf 6 

CONDITIONAL NEUTRALITY TEST AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE/ADA WITH UNIFORM TAX RATE". * 
BY DECILE OF ASSESSED VALUATION /ADA 
1974-1975 

: £ 

Decil«^ of Mean AssMsed Valua/ Maan Expandltura/ADA 

Atsestad Valua/ ADA ADA In Waalth Dacila for ADA In Waalth 

Daclla 



1 


S 9,488 


$1,191 


2 


13,999 


1,025 


3 


15,950 


1,020 


4 


17,746 


1,018 


5 


19.336 


1,018 


6 


20,715 


1,021 


-7 


22,697 


1,029 


8 ^ 


24,076 


1.006 


9 


26,524 


, 1 ,036 


10 


38,393 


1,125 



Overall mean assessed value/ ADA $20,787 
Overall mean expenditures/ ADA - $1,050 
Standard deviation cs^^expendltures/ADA 
Mean expenditur^/ADA 



^2.38 percent. 

'^Approximate; see note 39. 
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Measured Effect of Reform on Equality. The ambiguity encountered in 
evaiuation of properties of the reform package reappears when actual post refortn 
expenditure data are examined. In table 7 the distribution of expenditures by 
decile is presented again for 1972-73 (s^e table 1) and for 1974-75. These data 
indicate that dispersion in the division 6f expenditures actually increased some- 
what betw^n the two years. While the dollar amouift of expenditures in these 
school districts clearly in<a«ascd, the real value of educational outlays probably 

TABLE 7 



DISTftlBUTION OF EXPSNDITURES/ADA 
.miNOiS UNIT SCHOOL DI^RICtS 
1972-1973 AND 1974-1975 



4f 



M«Mt Exp«<KlRurM/ADA (or D«c{f« 



1B72-1973 

— » 



1974-197S 



4 

5 

6 
7 

I ^ 

10 

Mean 

Stand^d deviation 
mean 



i 702 
750 
775 
798 
824 
852 
892' 
916 
948 

1.038 

849 

.120 



i 791 
850 
880 
912 

952 
982 

1,018 
1.061 
1,120 
1,201 

973 
.125 



declined. Between 1972-75 arid 1974-75, the price deflator for state and local 
government purchases of goods and services in the U.S. National Income and 
Products Accounts rose by about )9 percent. If this is an acceptable proxy for 
a price index for' education in IlUnois, the mean real value of educational ser- 
vices within these districts feU by. about 4 percenjl^. . 

It should be noted that the equalizing effect of the Illinois reforms was 
somewhat ameliorated in 1974-75 by thd disruptive effect of the recession on 
state finances. State aid was actually funded at a level about 1 1 percent l^ss 
than 'the entitlements determined by the ofHcial formulas. Since, under Illinois 
state aid procedures, state aid in general constitutes a larger proportion of ex- 
penditures for low-wealth districts than for high ones, the impact of this adjust- 
ment wasi to reduce equality of expenditures. 
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Simple Neutrality for Wealth and Poverty Groupings. Table 8 reports mean 
expenditures per ADA tor each wealth decUe for 1974-75. Table 8 should be 
compared to table 2. in which the corresponding distribution was reported for 
1972-73. Although the comparison of table 1 and table 7 revealed the two-year 
impact of the Hoffman-Fawell reform on equality of division to be neglibUe, the 
initial impact of the changes on simple wealth neutrality is Qiore striking. Wealth- 
related disparity in expenditures among students in Illinois unit school districts 
is far less signiiTicant in 1974-75 than was true in 1972-73. In fact, at least in,the 
short Tun, the Hoffman-Fawell reform sati^ies the simple neutrality version of 
the "Jefferson'* test. \ 

Essentially the same conclusion can be derived by use of a regression. Equa- 
tion (6). below, is the pro(^tict of regression ofexpenditures per ADA on school- 
district wealth under the new system. Two important inferences can be drawn 
from these results. First, by 1974-75; a far smaller portion of interdistrict varia- 
tion in expenditures per ADA could be "explained" by interdistrict variation m 
tax base. The R* in the expenditure equation has fallen from .31 to .05. Second, 
^the **slop€" of the relationship has become essentially \zero dver tiie range of 
school district tax base typical of the school districts attended by tiie great ma- 
jority (over 86%) of pupils in unit schools in this sample. Prom the regression, the 
range of predicted expenditures between the school districts with the lowest and 



TABLE 8 



AVERAGE EXPENDITtlRE/ADA CALCULATED BY DECILE 
OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY TAX BASE/ADA 

1974-1975 



0«:it« of AtMMMl MMn A»«t»«J V«lu«/ Wwn Expwdlturt/ADA 
Vtlut/ADA ADA in W»«lth D«ell« tor ADA In WMlth 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



$ 9,488 
13,999 



$ 958 
966 




24,076 

26,.524 
38,393 



968 
1,006 



Mean assessed value/ ADA = $20,787 
Mean expenditures/ ADA = $973 
Standard deviation expenditures/ ADA 



= .125 



Maan sxpenditures/ADA 
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the hi^t asfessed valuation/ADA is stiU $310, from $892 to $1292. However, 
over tlui tax base interval $10,000-$30,000, predicted expenditures rise from 
$964 to $9$9, an increase of only $2S. This is, of course, consistent with the 
information in table 8. - . 



Expenditures 
ADA( 1974-75) 



993.46 - .0046W + .1790 x IC^W^ - .1031 x lO'** (6) 
^ ' = .05 

♦ i * 

V 

W = Assessed'vaJuatlon/ADA 

In figure 2» expression (6) is plotted on the san\e scale as was used for 
plotting the previous expendltures^wealth relation. In both 1974-75 and, 1972-73, 
approximately 86 j^ercent of all unit district students attended schools in districts 
for which' the property tax base per ADA feU in the $10,000-$30»000 range. As 
is apparemt from Uie graph, the new finance procedure made mean expenditures 
virtually independent of wealth within this group. Indeed, i^ is. only for the 7.8 
percent of total ADA located in districts with wealth per student greater than 
$30,000 that the dd relation seems to have endured. This is approximately 
the group for which aid continues to be allocated on the basis of the adjusted 
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FIGURE 2 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE^ PER ADA BY TAX BASE 
ILLINOIS UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1972-1973 and 1974^1975 
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foundation formula. The increment in aid within this group between 1972-73 
and 19;74-75- is largely attributable to the Title 1 student-weigliting formula. 

Finally, actual experiditures for Title 1 eligibles calculated on the basis of 
reported data increased substantially and, for 1974-75, exceeds expenditures for 
non-Title I eligibles by $34. This suggests that the virtually indistinguishable 
effect of the refonn on divisional inequality of^school- expenditutes in Illinois 
unit school districts is due to the offsetting nature of two parts of the formula. 
On the pne hand, tiie resource-equalizer component has, for the great majority 
of studente, broken the relation between district property tax base and expendi- 
tures. Oi>lhe other hand, exceptional aid given on the basis of Title 1 count, 
plus interdistrict differences in choice of tax rate, increases the extent of in- 
equality of division. We conclude that an important empirical issue facing those 
concerned with equality in this system is the extent to which the weighting 
scheme implicit in .the formula is jaltifiable on objective grounds. 

As is apparent from figure 2, the Hoffman-Fawell Act substantiqjfly increased 
aid received by all Illinois school districts. This "new money" is probably the 
dominant influence behind the short-run equity consequences of ^e reform that 
W9 have measured in this section. The long-run effects on distribution depend 
Upon district tax and expenditures »4justments to the new system. We now turn 
lo procedures for predicting these responses. 



B^avjoral Responses to Financial Reform 

""^""^The long-rim effect pf the Hoffman-Fawell Act on equality of education in 
Illinois will depend on^the responsa of voters- in school districts to the price, 
income, and rule effects the change introduced. In addition, these challges may 
affect the use of private schooling, and may have substantial relocation effect^ 
on households and firms. We believe consideration of these factors to be a criti- 
cal part of equity analysis in education. In this section we discuss illustrative 
examples of research on school district and household response to fmafcce reform 
and the impUcation of such work for predicting the consequences for equality 
of educational opijortunity. The first section discusses school district response. 
The second section discusses the use of private education, and the final section 
considers household locatiorial choice. 

School District Response * 

In most of the early literature on school fiftance reform, the impact of 
changes in the fmanCe system was evaluated on the basis of plausible but arbi- 
trary assumptions about district cilice of expenditure levels or tax r^s under 
the new arrangements.^* The shortcomings of this research were widely recog- 
nized, and subsequently researphers began to analyze explicitly the response of 

* «• 
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'school districts to the "income " "price," and "rule" effects of refonn. The 
object of this- research was estimation of a district "demand" function which 
isolated and quantified the effect on district expenditure levels of voter incomes, 
the size and composition of the local property tax base, the amount and character 
of education grants received, and the **price** of education (as determined by the 
elasticity of externally-provided grants with respect .to lacally'raised revenues). 
Such demand functions are expected to provide better projections of long-run 
^ >;^trict response to reform plans like district power equalizmg. ? 

An example of research on such effects and incorporation of them in evalu- 
ating equity effects of school finance reform is -provided in two papers on local 
school finance recenfly published by HeleifcF. Ladd.^^ The first paper reports the 
results of estimation oT a demand for e^i^satio^ function for a sample of Boston- 
< Area Massachusetts school districts. In tiBs study education is measured by in- 
puts: expenditures *per pupil from all funds in 1970 for schools in the sample. 

The independent variables in Ladd's model include measures of income, 
price, and, taste effects. The income of voters (or, mote precisely, the income of 
the decisive "median" voter) is represented by median family income within the 
district, the ratio of maricet value of residential property within the distriot to 
the total number' of students present, and the amount of externally provided 
block grants. The ptice of education is assumed to be a function of available 
general purpose matching (not block) grants and the composition of the tax 
. base.*^ Taste effects are considered somewhat crudely by including as indepen- 
dent variables the. number of pupils attending public schools, and th^ share of 
the population employed in the "professional, technical, and kindred porker" 
positions. Taste effects are assumed not to influence the price and income elasti- 
cities of education demand. * - 

Results of estimation of the equation are best interpreted by recalling the 
questions raised in the preceding section about the long-term consequences of the ♦ 
Illinois reform^. Ladd*s calculations suggest: (a) that the effects oif district 
expenditures of the sizable .increase in state aid will diminish with time as the 
funds are absorbed as tax relief (i.e., substitute for, rather than supplement, • 
focal revenues); (b) that the "price" effect of the reform will have a substantial 
effect on district expenditures; and (c) that effects of the reform will differ 
according to the composition of the tax base in each district. 

Concerning the "income" effect, Ladd estimates that $1 in block (i.e., 
^Heral purpose, non-matching) grants will result, in t^ long run, in only about 
$.^Q additional district ^expenditures. Recall that the Illinois data we presented 
demonstrated a substantial improvement in simple wealth neutrality of the school 
finance system in that state. This improvement was largely the consequence of 
the massive increase in state aid, concentrated on low-wealth districts, which 
dccurred With implementation of the reform program. If Ladd's results are 
applicable to Illihois districts, t|i^ favorable "income" effect should diminish ^ 
over time. , ' » ^ 

The diminution of the wealth neutralizing effect of the Illinois reform that 
: % occurs as grant monies are absorbed into tax relief will be offset to some extent 
by the "price" effects of the Aform. Ladfi's results indicate that for the Massa- 
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chusetts school districts in her sample expenditures are quite price elastic. Thus 
the higher the matching rate, the greater will be district (expenditures. As we 
showed earlier, in general the matching rate for state grants in Illinois is, under.the^ 
new finance procedures, inversely related to school district wealth. Thus the net 
long-run effect of the reform on simple wealth neutrality depends upon the 
relative strength of the "grant absorption" and "expenditure stimulation" effe^s. 
Ladd's estimates are consistent with Feldsteire's warning that, in the long run, 
district power equalization type transfer prog/ams may produce an inverse rela- 
tion between wealth and expenditures.^'* Under the. influence of extremely 
favorable state grant matching rates;' expenditures in low wealth districts will 
grow faster and ultimately surpass those in high wealth districts. 

Prediction of the long-run consequences of the Illinois reform is further 
complicated by lack of data on the composition of the tax base in Illinois school 
districts. Ladd's results indicate that the higher the proportion of the tax base 
attributable to non-residential wealth, the greater will be the willingness of the 
school district to spend. The effect is further complicated by differential influ- 
ences of coAimercial and industrial property. Since even information on the 
residential share of the tax base for Illinois districts is not publicly available, . 
the long-run effect of the Hoffman-Fawell Act (assuming no further legislative 
changes) cannot be predicted. This is unfortunate for many contexts of educa- 
tional policy making, particularly those attempting legislative guidance. 

The Ladd results confirm the importance of the suspicions raised earlier: 
prediction of the long-run effects of reforms like those undertaken in Illinois 
is very difficumand depends substantially on information that can only be ob- 
tained through econometric analyses, and, in some cases, better data collection. 

In her second paper, Ladd utilized the demand func^tion estimated earlier 
to predict by simulation the impact of reforms aimed at neutralizing the effect 
of commercial and industrial property on educational expenditures. These simula- 
tions are of considerable policy interest given frequent references to the distri- 
bution of non-residential property as a source of inequities in school expendi- 
tures. The reform she considered was uniform taxation of all commercial and 
industrial property regardlessi of location, cofnbined with return of the tax col- 
lected in grants to local school districts. Thfc effect of this procedure was to 
eliminate commercial and industrial property effects. from the "price" term in 
the demand equation and to increase the "block grants" received by each district. 
Two grant schemes were utilized: In one, the money collected from non-resi- 
dential taxes was returned to the district im a flat grant 'per pupil basis. In the 
other, the grant was made proportional to the district s pupil/residenfial wealth 
ratio. The "simulation" consisted of making these changes, calculating the grants 
and revised "price" term for each district in the sample, and then calculating 
district expenditures under both new finance schemes. The results could then 
be ,com^>^d to values that the demand equation predicted for the districts in 
the absence of the hypothetical reforms. 

We have recalculated some of Ladd's results on a per student basis (as well 
as a per district basis); the results are reported in table 9.^^ These calculations 
have several features that should be, of interest to those contemplating either 
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plan as a policy for equalizing inputs in Massachusetts. First, both reforms in- 
crease school expenditures^, but the consequences for inequality of division as 
measured by the, coefficient of variation are ambiguous using unweighted calcula- 
tion procedure^ anc^ cleaiiy detrimental on a per >student h^sis. For both calcula- 
tions the ''redistributive^^ form of the grant is superior to the flat-grant alternative 
with regard to the estimated coefficient 6f variation of post-reform expenditures. 
Second, weighting the calculations by district size rever^e^ Ladd's conclusions 
cofnoerning the effect of these reforms on the distribution of expenditures' by 
poverty status of school ^^istrict families. The thu-d set of columns show the 
simple correlation of expenditures per studfent and proportions of families in 
poveilty under the original ^stem and for each of the hypothetical reforms, 
Ladd\ calculations reveal virtually no effect of reform on this correlation; our 
recalculations, weighted by school district attendance, lead to the conclusion 
that either^^of these changes ^ould probably have a relatively favorable effect 
on districts wit)i sizable numbers of children from poor families. Finally, unlike 
the case^ for the Illinois flgures, for the Ladd data we have the value of residential 
wealth per student within the school district. Thisxan be used as a rough measure 
of average family income in the district. The data in the last colimms Of table 9 
indicate that both reforms can be expected to reduce modestly the correlation 
be1;^een expenditures per pupil and local residential wealth per pupil. The "re-^ 
distributive'* formula is slightly more successful in this respect than, is the flat- 
grant formula. 



M t n * CfpudH iift CMfftelwtttl Z«rO'Or<l«« Corr«l«ti<Mi« of p«r PtifiM 

V«rfttiMi ExfMiidHufM With: 

. - fBnpmmuHmiPu^ Propoftkm of FmuMIm Rfl«MMtiAl WmHIi 

h% P0v«Hy p«r f^xtpU 

\ Wijohttcf*^ U iw w»l Q | hm i Wlqi^ U tt mi lflm > ti l WtlgMtd U lt Mti lqh ttd j|falflM<d U w w utq i t lifcJ 

CBj^moCl^ yMf 1970 038 9S2 .124 .134 .14 30 .01 07 

Uniform t«x«ttoft of 

duatrM pfopirty; 
grant radiilrflHillaii 

8fpfOC«lNli 968 9701 .138 .137 .14 38 . 49 59 
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Uniform tMMfoo of 

duttrM pfoptrly: 
procM(^ (Il«trtb4ilid 
In rtUrtkKi to d^rk^ 

{Hip^(/w«8t1hr»tfo« 968 974 .133 .132 16 35 43 M 

Sourc*: Cateukition tsy ftuttiort froot •upi>lf8d by H. Udd. For dMcrJptlon L«dd (19751 

•Anlfkj^ of r#griM«kHvpf«d(ct«d logarithm of oxpC^Sil^rM; tdjuttod for rttiducl variaoo* of f#gr#Mloo 
*>**Ufiwf^t9d**' rtiuHt ut# iciwol dftlrfcts m tri* unit of ol3«irv«tlon. **Wtlgmfd** rttoHt um «tud«ntt m t»i« uoH of 
obMfvfttlon and ar* oomparalM to our MrtCor PMutta llllnoit. ^ 
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However, the important test of simple neutrality (in this case of residential 
wealth neutrality) involves not the correlation of expenditures and wealth but the 
slope of the regression of expenditures on wealth. In figure 3 we have plotted 
predicted values of expenditures per ADA on district wealth per ADA for the 
Ladd sample (a) without her hypothetical reforms Oine 1), (b) with her reform 
and *'flat grant" redistribution (line 2), and (c) with her reform using concentra- 
ted redistribution of proceeds on low-wealth districts (line 3).** As can be, seen 
from the figure, the-redistributive formula shows a smaller slope in the region of 
mean residential tax base per pupil ($23,260). Relative to the situation prior to 
reform (line 1), the redistributive function (line 3) modestly increases expendi- 
tures for most students in 'the lower p^ of the wealth distribution and modestly 
reduces outlays for high wealth schools. While these results mdicate that state 
assumption of the commercial and industrial tax base would not result in satis- 
fying a simple neutrality test based on family' wealth, it would improve the degree 
of simple' neutrality. 

Ladd's work (and the related research by I^eldstem, Stem, and others) sug- 
gests that estimated demand functions and simulations based upon them can be 
a valuable tool in predicting the long-run consequences of-^chool finance revisions 
for the distribution of school expenditures. We believe stich work cah be usefully 
extended. It should be recognized, however, that this tyt^e. of research ignores 

FIGURE 3 f 

PREDICTED EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL GIVEN RESIC^NTIAL 
TAX BASE. IN SCHOOL DISTRICT, LADD SAMPLE 
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several important assumptions that are themselves appropriate objects of research. 

V Among these are the assumptions that (Islimprovements i» the equality of distri- 
bution of inputs of the public schools are not offset by compensating purchases 
of privately provided education by families with children, (2) the changes do not 
significantly influence district population of choice of residence by families with 

* children, and (3) the property tax base within school districts'is not itself affected 
by reform. These effects are difficult to stjjjjy, but some possibilities do deserve 
consideration. We turn now to a brietf discussion pf them. 



The Substitution of Public and Non-Pubtic Education 

Generally, investigations of equality of opportunity in education have been 
restricted to comparisons of public school offerings. It is not readily apparent^ 
apart from the availability of data, that this should be so. There are at least two 
distmct reasoi»s why one might include non-public school offerings in examing 
changes in equality of opportunity: (1) a value judgment thatiequality of oppor- 
tunity should refer to ail children, not just those m public schools; and (2) the 
rang^, extent, and cost of non-public school offerings affects the degree of equity 
in public schools. 

' We will not dwell at length on the first reason. At this tune, there has been 
no policy commitment concerning resource requirements or regulations for 
private schools. However, it is conceivable that this may change. For example, 
supp6se one argued It is necessary that a certain child attend a iJrivate school in 
order to uphold religious *principles. Does the exercise of religious freedom make^ 
it any less necessary or less important that the state ensures the child receive 
adequate educational resources? Whether public funds may or should be used for 
these purposes is a separate gA^stion. Both of these policy issues r^ constitu- 
tional questions involving the separation of church ahd state. 

The recent Wolman v. Walter decision of the U.S. Supreme Court is indica- 
tive of the awkwardness the separation issue causes; public funds may be used to 
directly aid these students biit not for supporting the ^'ools they attend. While 
this decision extends the eligibility of parochial school students for public funds, 
it does not require that public funds be pi|>vided. In the non-judicial branches of 
government, thei« does not seem to be any consensus about what shmUd be pro- 
vided. For example, the President's Commission on School Finance ur^ m 1972 
that "local, State ^nd Federal funds be used to provide, where constitutionally 
p^rmissable, public beneHts for nonpublic school children . . However, the 
highly respected Fleischmann Commission report of 1972 cqpcluded: "The 
principle of separation of church and sta^e should not be abrogated: public 
funds or tax revenues ought not to be used in support of the attendance of 
students at sectarian schools."** In short, there docs not appear to be any donsen- 
sus value judgment about the appropriateness of ensuring equal opportunity for 
those children attending private schools. 

The second reason is more subtle but has substantial implications for the 
financing reforms of pu6Uc schools: offerings in nonpublic schools affect, and 
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aie affected by, offerings in public schools. Let us consider first an extreme case 
to make the point, and then turn to more realistic examples. Suppose a state 
imposed a uniform expenditure level of $1,500 per child, to be financed locally 
with state subsidies to poorer districts. Suppose further that there is one wealthy 
district composed alnlost entirely of affluent families (with children) living in 
single, family residehces. The district has been spending $3,000 per child in, their , 
public schools. To avoid the state rule, the citizens of the wealthy district with- 
draw their children from the public schools and form private schools* with tuition 
of $3,000 per child. The public schools in this district, close (or operate on a 
token level), so local taxes are reduced. The children continue getting a $3,000 
education, the wealthy parents pay the same amount for education as previously, 
and the state has achieved "equ^ opportunity" in its pubhc schools.^^ However, 
there may be no real change in equal opportunity among children. 

Of course, this represents an extreme case. But it should be clear that the 
effectiveness of equalization policies depends on the degree to which families 
will sul?stitute private for public education (oX supplement public education 
with extracurricular educational activities obtainea from other public or private 
sources) in response to those policies.'' ° The last example raised the possibility 
of the flight of the wealthy from public schools as poHcy restricted their spend- 
ing. An opposite effect might occur in the less wealthy districts, where spending 
on public schools is substantially increased. That is, some families in the 1^ss 
wealthy districts who' have been sending their chij^ren to private schools, now 
might feel that reform has so increased the quality of their public schools that 
their children can no longer forego this opportunity. ^ 

Some data on enrollments in California private schools from 1973-75 are 
suggestive of this latter point. In California during this period, expenditures 
per child in the lower wealth districts were growing more rapidly than expendi- 
tures in the higher wealth districts, due to increased subsidies to tlie former and 
revenue limits on the latter (which can be overridden by local vote, but still 
increase the difficulty of spending more). Total private school enrollments in- 
creased from 386,974 to 404,079 (an increase of 4.4%), but enrollments in 
church-affiliated schools decreased from 324,143 to 319,880 (a decrease of 
1.3%)V The church-affiliated schools, which in 1973 had 80% of all t^e Cali- 
fornia children attending private school, generally struggle to provide even mini- 
mum educational resources to their pupils (fhaf*is,*they are not wealthy schools 
nor are the children in them primarily from -wealthy families). As expenditures 
in the public schools near thenwise, it should not be surprising if' many parents 
are induced to switch from the private school to the public school. The opposite 
is true at the other end of the spe^rum. Enrollment sjn the nonH:hurch affiliated 
private schools during the same period increased from 62,831 to 84,199, or an 
increase of 34 percent. As a group, these schools represent the more expensive 
private schools, and they become more attractive as expenditures in relatively 
high spending public schools are constrained (for example, by failure to over- 
ride revenue limits). 

We have indicated that the above data are only suggestive. There are, of 
ODurse, many other possible reasons to explain wfiy enroUmenl^in the church- 
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affiliated schools has declined and in other private schools has risen: perhaps 
the former is entirely due to a decline in religious preferences, and the latter 
due to attempts to avoid desegregation."^^ More careful research on this matter 
is iiecessary toVsort out 'the independent impact of put?lic school- experiditure 
changes on private school enrollment. 




There has been lome empirical research which looks at the effect of private 
school enrollments on public school spending. However, none of these studies 
distinguish eniiollments in minimum expenditure schools attended primarily for 
religious reasons, and enroUments in thft more expensive private schools. In 
these studies, cause and effect is thought to run from use of private schools 
to public expenditures, rather than vice versa. Weisbrod, using the 48 adjacent 
states as the units of observation in a study based on 1960 data, found a positive 
association between the percent of pupils enrolled in public schools and public 
school expenditures.^^ He attributed this result to the reluctance of non-public 
school children to support public education. Howevel^ the association could 
also reflect a greater propensity to use public rather than private schools because 
public school expenditures are higher. In a recent re-examination of Weisbrod's 
model, Greene found a negative but not significant association between these 
two variables. Greene's units of observation were 53 school district-c/f/e* in 1970 
in New York State.'* He suggested that this result might be expected because 
the smaller the*percentage of families using non-public schools, the greater the 
burden of public school finance on the families of children attending public 
schools (making liiem less^ likely to spend more money than if others had to 
pick up a bigger part of the tab). IJowever, this might be better explained by 
variation in religious composition of the districts, reflecting different propensi- 
ties to use public schools. Finally, Feldstein included variable measuring the 
number of private school students per capita in his cross-section study of Massa- 
chusetts school districts, but did not find any stable association between public 
expenditures and this variable (using several different estimation procedures, the 
sign varied). .The relationship wa* significant (>2x standard error) and negative 
in threB^ equations using 1970 data, but significant and positive when the same 
sample was restricted to only those districts receiving matching state grants (i.e., 
eliminating the highest wealth districts). The ^nge ;n sign as the high wealth 
districts are added may reflect the quite different (non-parochial) purposes which 
induce families in high wealth districts to utilize private schools (implying, other 
things equal, a lower propensity to use private schools). 

While the findings of ' these studies could be quite consistent with our hy- 
pothesis, none of them were designed to specifically test the effect on demand for 
private ^education caused by expenditure changes in public education. We at- 
tempted to construct a rc?ugh but more direct test ^y combining our Illinois 
public school data with private school enrolhnent data from other sources''^ fpr 
towns within unit districts. The idea wal'to explain the change in private school 
ei^iollment per district as ii simple function of general change in district enroll- 
ments and diange hi public school expenditul^s per ADA. However, after eliminat- 
ing all Cook C^ounty schools because of possible confoundment with school deseg- 




legation efforts, and a few districts due to incomplete observations on private 
schools, we were left with only eight usable observations characterized by little 
variation in expenditure change. Tras strongly suggests that reasonable tests of 
this hypothesis should be made from a more detailed'^ sample of families ex- 
posed to different public-private tradje-offs for the education of their children. 

We also note that the shift from public to private school is a costly and4is-* 
continuous adaptation of families to perceived inadequacies in the public schools. 
It is possibly more common for families to adjust to such developments by pur- 
chasing or in other ways providing education from non-public school sources as a 
supplement to wha^is received in the public schools. The extent of such activities, 
their association with variations in public school expenditures, and changes in 
these factors over time are difficult to analyze because data are hard to comeM^y. 
But any information on this front would be valuable in assessing the implication 
of change in school finance for the total supply and distribution of education 
^ceiyed by children. 

sum, the opportunities available to children through private schools may 
bear significantly on public school enrollment, ll^ell as on the quality of educa- 
tional opportunity generally. Because school finance reforms change the trade- 
offs families "face in the publicixrivate enrollment decisions and incentives for 
supplementation of public school offerings, they wUl induce a behavioral response 
which could advance or hinder equal opportunity goals. More empirical research 
, on this i$sue is necessary to estabUsh the magnitude of these effects. 



In most of the Uterature on school finance reform, little attention is paid to 
the possible changes in residehtial as well"^ as business locational patterns which 
might be induced by the reforms. Changes in these patterns, while important by 
themselves, would cause changes in property values, in the wealth of districts, 
thd tax rate choices of districts, and, therefore, in the eguality of educational 
opportunity available to children. However, the Serrano court refers, for example, 
to the variations in property wealth across districts as "fortuitous." The economic 
models developed to predict tax rate changes as a consequence of reform \(cited 
eailier) also assume relative property wealth is constant— an assumption appro- 
priate for near^term responses. But in the long run, the location of ^ealth is 
neither fortuitous nor fixed. Furthermore, there is-a class of economic models— 
the Tiebout models-which can be used to generate empirically testable pr9posi- 
tio is concerning the consequences of school finance reform.'''^ Since the conse- 
quences of these long-run effects can be both profound and counter-mtuitive, 
pertiaps overshadowing the near-term effects; we' think it quite important that 
more effort be devoted to understanding them. In this section, we present a rudi- 
mentary bare-bones model of residential location to illustrate these effects. 



Locational Responses to 
School Finance Reforms 
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Tiebout models revolve around the notion that households vote with their 
feet. In any region/ there are numerous communities (or school districts) in which 
households can locate. Each community has its own distinctive features which 
make it more or less attractive as a residence: e.g., distance from employment cen- 
ters, air qusQity^ the quality of its public schools and other local services, and its 
tax rate. Households compete for locations, causing land prices to bfe high in the 
more popular areas and lower elsewhere. Local govemments, in determining local • 
services, are assumed to be responsive to the preferences of their residents. Tiebout 
argued that, under certain other assumptions including pbrfect householiflnipbili- 
ty, an optimal proven of local services would result from this locatiqnal^ocess. 
However, here it is only the determinants of household location and the resulting 
groupings which interest us. 

School finance reforms like district power equalizing change thejocal tax 
rate necemiy to. raise a given level of educational expenditures; in some com- 
munities it is raised and in others it is lowered^vThis will change^he relative attrac- 
tiveness of communities to households, whoincrease then bids to live in thpse 
lareas favored and reduce them elsewhere. A regrouping of households results; the 
regrouped communities may prefer different levels of local services /than those 
offered previously. / 

While there is controversy in the economics literature ^bout how "optimal" 
the Tiebout process is in the actual world of limited mobflity, few doubt that 
locational choices are sensitive to the quality and cost of local government 
services, . particulariy education,*^* Newacheck estimated, for example^ that in 
Califomia in 1972 a $ 1 .00 increase in annual educational expenditur|^per child 
would result in a SI 5.50 increase in home value, while a $1.00 inciflle in the 
property tax- rate would leaid to a $1700 decline m home value.''* Using this to 
simulate the capitaliiation ^effect on a $30,000 home of switching to a district 
power equalizing system (with state aid constant), he estimated gains or losses of 
upnto $5000 in extreme districts, with the majority of districts experiencing gains 
or losses in the $1000-$3000 range. If the magnitude of these estimates is* co^ 
rect,** then schctol finance reform may generate substantial regrouping of house- 
holds over time. . V 

To illustrate: the possible nature of the regrouping that might arise in switch- 
ing fr6m a loc^ Hniince system to one of district power equalization, we develop 
a very simple ;n6del.** Assume we arc in a region divided into K districts where 
each family hsis one child attenidihg public school. Any family can be characterized 
by its wealth w and its prefereiide for education, a. The family preference function 
is assumed, to b^ Cobb4>oug|as> where utility comes from the educational expen^ 
^tures on its child and its after-tax wealth. We assume our population consists of 
niany different families with varying tastes for education and varying wealth. 

It is useful to begin with the simplest problems. If each family was a com- 
plete school district, then they would clroose atTediication tax rate / to: 

■ , • ■ ^ •' r ■ ^ •* 

Maximize u{tw.(l-t)W) =(^\y)*[(l-t)wf'-» (1) 

■ • -.t . , ^ . ■ ^ . ; •• 

. The solution to thi^ problesn is to choose / ~ a. To see this, fhst note that we can 
simplify the at^ove expression: 
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Maximize V[tf(l-t)»-N (la) 
t 

Then * 

du/dt = wEat» - » ( 1 - 1)* ' * - ( 1 r a)t«( 1 - tr • 1 = 0 
and since the w drops out, 

at»-Ul-t)»-»«(l-a)t*(l-tr* 

or a/(I^) = t/(l-t) 
;. or t = a V 
Now let us complicate the problem^slightly by assiuning there are N families 
living in one district, and they must collectively decide (j)n the distrtgt tax rate and 
expenditures per child. We assume this decisionSs njiade Jj<y the median voter 
rule.®^ Since average wealth in the district is 

_ N' 
w = £ wi/N , 

. i=l . ! 

' 1 . 

then p^ch family / will seek to : 1 

Maxiniize (tw)» [(l-t)Wil'-* \ (2) 

Note we can rewrite this slightly ^s " \ 

Maximize (w* wi'-»)t*(l-t)*--* (2a) 

" t ■ " 

Since the first term in pareij^eses does not depend on t, the solution only 
depends oh the last two terms. But these are identical to those in (la), so the 
solution is identical: / = ^ is^ the most desired tax rate for a family in the district. 
The choice does not depend on the wealth of the district nor the wealth of the 
family. Let it be the median preference for education among the families in the 
district; then the district will choosje f « a by the median voter rule. ^Jotc Uie 
education expenditures a child received, aiv, cleariy depend on district wealth; 
butLthe choice of that expenditure level depends only on family preferences. 

Now let lis relax the assumption that there is only one district, and .assume 
there are K (K<Ny. Families are free to locate in any of the ^ districts. Each 
district will choose a tax rate t = a,j,/rom the result in (2) above. In equilibrium, 
when families have no incentive to felocat6,.it must be that for any family of 
preferenqefl in district/." , ^ 

U. (ajwj • (l-ij)w) > Ua (akWk,(l-aJw) (3) 

, foi:aUlc= 1,2, .. . ,K 

Each family will settle, in a district only When its utility there, is at least equal to 
the utility it could get in any other district, v 

Rewriting expression (3) under our assumptions about preferences, the 
condition is: t 

(ajWj)M(l-aj)wl';«>(akWk)'[(l-ak)wl%" , . . (3a). 
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Notice in the above equation that individual wealth, w, drops out. This implies 
that families with the same preferences, independent of their wealth, will be 
satisfied. in the same districts. If any one family of ptefereiice type a strictly pre- 
fers a district then all famiUes of preference typ^a must be in it. The only way 
families of similar preference types can choose different districts is when they are 
indifferent among them. If there is only one type of family indifferent between 
two districts, we conjecture this implies the rest sort by preference intensity: 
each district win be composed of families whose preferences (a's) are similar, but 
not necessarily identical. However, suppose we consider the possibility that fami- 
lies df diffferent preference types can be indifferent between the same districts: in 
particular, that there, are two family types, a^.and a', each indifferent between dis- 
trict / and district fe. then <# ' V 

(ajWj)Vl-aj)r* = (akWk)»(l-aic)»-^ * (4a) 
and 

(ajWj)-'(l-aj)»-*' = (akWk)*'(l-aw)»-«' " (4b) 
By dividing these two equations; 

lajWi/d-aj)]*-' = lakWk/(l-ak)]«-*' (5) 

or ilj/(I-aj)IWj« [ak/(l-as)lwk,. ,. . ' (5a) 

I This hnplies (for 0<aj, ak <1): ' ^'^ . 

if .aj>ak then Wj <.Wk \ (6) 

■ • ■«) 

if aj < Sk then wj > Wk ■ 

- In words, this "preference scattering" can only occur if the district with the 
higher tax rate has lower wealth. Even if tjliere is a correlation in the general popu- 
lation between preferences and wealth (either positis^ or negative), the possibility 
of the "scatt€|red" equilibrium suggests some families of unequal wealth may 
'Voup together (reducing wealth and expenditure inequality across districts). 

However, under district power equalizing this po^bility disappearsf. Under 
this policy, educational expenditures depend on the tax rate choice and the^tate 
standard w. The equilibrium condition is . 

(ajw)»(l-aj)'-*>(akW)*(l-ak)»-* - (7) 

forallk = l.2,... 

Here the w cancels out. As before, families sort out by preferences. If we 
check for the possibility of preference scattering, we find: 

[aj/(l-aj)j»-«'=[ak/(l-ak)l«~*' ^ (7a) 

or aj/(l-ai)-ak/(l-ak) 

aj = ak 



or 
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That is. preference scattering can only occur in districts choosing the same tax rate,, . 
but in equilibrium these districts must have the same wealth as well. Therefore, 
they are not really different. Under district power-equalizing, there is no incentive 
to deviate from unscattered preference grouping. This may result in greater district 
inequalities in wealth and expenditures. # 

Of course, this model is not fuUy developed, and its policy implications (that 
district power equalization could increase inequalities) may disappear in a more 
realistic version. However, we beUeve the development of these types of models, 
and then the empirical testing of them, should be encouraged. . 

* ' ■ . 

Summary and Assessment of 
Research Directions 

In this chapter, we have attempted to illustrate a variety of procedures for 
understanding the equity consequences of school finance reform, and to point out 
methodological difficulties in applying the procedures. In order to keep our task 
manageable, we focused on a very limited number of concepts of equal oppor- 
tunity. However the techniques of analysis we illustrated are applicable to a broad 
range of concepts. 

We first suggested that there has not been sufficient logical analysis of the 
interrelationships between different concepts of equal opportunity and the school 
and finance systems on which they are imposed. We drew a distinction between 
concepts of division, whicjj do not depend on who recei^s the ^ares of educa^ 
tional opportunity being discussed, and concepts of the distribution process, 
which focus, on whether differences in shares arise from a fair process. As a broad 
generahzation, we find that research on educational equity has focused primarily 
on investigations of division, while policy has focused on the distriburibn process. 
Thays, while researchers have pointed out differences in shares aniong various 
there has not been enough thought given to the construction 6f a concep- 
ipSlramework for analysing the conditions under which these differences might 
be thought fair. We tried to illustrate this by developing (among others) the con- 
cepts of simple arid conditional neutrality and applying them to the Serrano case. 
It is dear that tj^' Serrano court requires both, which is logically impossible in 
school finance systems allowing local choice from am^g districts of varying 
wealth. The policy implications of each concept are^ quite different, and the 
recent Serrano II decision seems to give priority to the simple neutrality require- 
ment. This impHcs that policies like district power equalization may not satisfy 
the courts if they dp not woric as their ^esigners intended (a likely possibility 
based oii all existing empirical economic re^arch). 

We then turned our attention to enipirical questions concerning the effect 
of school finance reforins dri the equality of educational opportunity. Using 
Illinois as a case study, we constructed eippirical tests of simple and conditional 
neiitrality (as well as of the equality of division) and appUed them both before 
and after the 1973 Hof^nan-FaweU reform. Out results indicate (subject to a 
nuiber of qualifications in the text) that the Illinois pre-reform system failed 
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both tests, that the reform improves the neutrality of the system by both tests 
but rfot the division of expenditures, and that the post-reform system fails the 
conditional neutrality test but satisfies the simple neutrality requiremeiit. We 
believe that this type of investigation is important, and should be replicated for 
- other reforms and bodies of data. 

While the abov^ empirical work is important both for assessing the degree 
of existing equal opportimity and the near-term unpact of reforms, it does not 
attempt to address the lon^-run consequences of reform. These longer-run con- 
sequences, which may be substantial and quite different from the effects observed 
in the near-term, depend on a variety of behavioral responses of households and 
firms. Reasonable prediction of these responses (and their consiequences) depends 
6n careful econometric investigation. We reviewed the work of Professor Helen 
Ladd as an illustration of one type of research we would lUce to encourage. Ladd 
attempted to estimate the determinants of vo^er behavior in Massachusetts in 
regard to local tax rate choice; and then to simulate the effect of school finance 
refomis involving the removal of commercial and industrial property from the 
local tax base.^ When we applied a simple neutrality- test to this simulation, we 
found that these reforms would improve the degree of simple neutrality with / 
respect to residential wealth. 

We note a reform such as that investigated by l^d can have substantial 
implications on the locational patterns ot firms; aU reforms that substantially 
alter educational expenditures and tax-prices can have substantial implications on 
household residential patterns as well as the use of private schools. To illustrate 
the potential for research in these areas, we began to develop a model of liouse- 
hold locational choice to examine the implications oNvarious financing reforms 
6n locatior^ patterns. This model is too rudimentary to aUow any conclusions 
• to be drawn from it; however, we would ehcourage further development of such 
models. We al|o suggest that some ehipiijcal research be undertaken to learn more 
about the educational opportunities avaflable in.plrivate schoois^ and the relation- 
ship between the usp of private schools and school finance reform. 

We hope th^ this review, and our illustrative efforts to l^um about the 
equity consequences of school finance reforms, will induce other:rto pursue what 
we believe to b^ tremendously important ai\d fertile area for further research. 
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23. In^thc provision of local services generally, taxpayers^ may wish to ensure that altJocali; 
. ^ ^ ' ties can provide minimum^ essential services. However, it is usually more efficient and more 

equitable to provide thes^ funds from taxes on general wealth rather«art from laKCSon their 
own local services (foj wealthy districts, district power -equalizing is a state tax on their local 
, spending). Also, since the incidence of the property tax is still an unsettled economic question, 
'We neither know ^o is bearing tjhie burden of the status quo nor who would benefit or lose 

from the change. ' ' r ri ^ 

24.. This can be done, however, through a matching grant system. See Feldstein [1975] ; and 

* * Friedman (1976]/ See also our empirical sesults in the. next section for the Illinois school 

^ finance reform. • ^ lf# 

25, Serrano pp. 23-24, • . * 

26. Serrano //.^ 44, no. 3.5. > 

♦ * ^ , ^ 27. Serran(Pll7pp^ jfil'26. They, con^tinue in this passage to reaffirm that equal expenditures 
per pupil are not requi*d- For other-examples that the court's concern with tax rates is'sub- 
sidi^iry tQ its concern fof expenditure disparities, see pp. 20, 25-26, and pp.«4648, no. 38, in 

^ the decision. '^s , 

* 28. For a more thorough review of the court, cases mentioned in this sectioa, see KJrp 
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29 327 F^upp. 844 (D.C. 197n. : 

30. See lUrp and Yudof [1974]. 

31. C|!Iahan and WUken [1976] . 

32. i48FJupp.S^(DJ).C. m2). * ' ^ 

33. 0«r inforroation on the Wobrum case is based, on an article in the Los Angeles Jmm the 
moroing after tIie U5. Supreme Court decision on June 24, 1977. 

34.414^3.564(1974). ' . 

35. See Caflahap and Wilken [1976) . 

36. For detail<«ee Hickrod et aL [19751 and Yan [1975] . 

37. WADA « 3 X average daily attendance of children + LO x average daily attcndaiiee of 
students in grades 1 to 8 + 1 .25 x average daily attendance in high schools. 

. 38. Henceforth, the familiar "ADA" is used in place of "WADA." AU figusea are compodtiori- 
adjusted, usiqg Illinois wei^ts. These numbers are (^culated from eMInated revenues and aid 
entitlements and may deviate from actual district expenditures by small amounts. Dri Thomas 
W. C. Yang of the Department of Educational Administration of Illinois State University pro-, 
vided these and all other Illinois data used here. W|i gratefully acknowledge help provided by 
Dr. Yjyig a^d Dr. G. Alan Hickrod. Their assistan^astlv exceeded the necessities of scholarly 
courtesy. Enors in interpretation of these dataj^WB' own. 

* 39. Decile divisions for this and subsequJn tabkss are only approximate. In all cases, dedle 
divisions evaluated on the bases of weighted averiige daily attfcndance (see note 38, mpm) fell 
within school districts. Rather than subdivide students within schools, "decile" divisions were 
made ^nly in moving from one district to the next. Thus, in table 1, the first decile actually 
covers the lower 10.1% of total WADA. the fifth dedle includes only 9.8% of aH WADA, and 
Ithe last decile actually includes 9.4% -of all WADA: This computational simplification it un- 
Ukely to influence the results significantly. * - ■ ' . 

40. For recent .evidence, see Horvath [19761 and Levy, Meltsner, and Wildavsky [1974]. 

41. the matter of cost ccsnpensation can be treated as a problem of creation of a price 
index for education services; for discussion see Grubb, op. cit iii Callahan and Wilken [197^ . 
In general, available research indicates Aat categorical grants are largeljrtranslated hito expen- 
ditures; see Ladd [1975] . . . . . 

42. The coefficient of variation of expenditua^s per ADA is the rktio of the standard de^ia- 
tion of that variable to its mean^ Its value iSL mo when there is pij^ect divisional equality 
among'students. * 

43. See Beme [1977] and the Hickrod and Yang papers already cijs 

44. See Beme ri97Jl. ' " 

45. This interpretation is the conventional wisdom. However, it> possible that c'ourts 
would liot insist on restricting the educational expenditures of the property rich district.fAv 
guaranteed- tax base for property poor districts may be thou^t sufficient. > 

46. More precSely, expected expenditures must b^ the same. Thls/1» not a lequireraent, in 
the limit, for equal division; the requirement is for statisticaUy randoln distribu1«on around th«f. 
average expenditure level. . ^ . 

47. The relation between expenditures pet student and tax base per student haa'typicaUy 
been described in terms of a sim|rfe correlation or the elasticity of expenditures per student with 
le^t to assessed valuation in the student's school district. Neithe? measure seems sufficiently, 
deacriptive; Hi^ correlation can be ichieved when, ii) fact, the.number of dollars diffejence in 
expenditure per student between low-w&dth and high-wealth districts is very small. The assump- 
tioh of constant elasticity (implied when a functional relationship between expenditures and 
wealth that is linear in lo^tiwns is estimated) hg& no apparent rationale other than the fact 
th»t elastidtiei are coavenien^ unit-independent; and are readily compared across states, even 
in uutan<^ ivhen the abs«hite dollar levels of expenditure are quite different. Since such con- 
liderations 4o not appear persuasive, the relationship between ^expenditures and wealth is 

' pn^»biy bet«r demonstrated with a table or with, a Unear recession based on a more general 
functional form. / . . ^ 

4^. In calculating the coefficienU for thit relation, it is assumed that each year s data can he 
treated as an "experiipenf iii Which a scho^ 'finance system like. Illinois* in imposed upon a set 
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of 43S school districts and the resuitlng relation between district wealth and expenditure is ob- 
served. The residual in this regression is the product of random influences on expenditures 
other than wealth and its correlates. Under these assumptions, it is meaningful to perform an 
"F" test of the signiHcance of the calculated relationship* sin^e {jjesumably, even with no per- 
sistent relation between school district wealth and expenditures^ annual "'experiments'* might 
produce data that revealed one. For these data, the odds that the relation detected is spurious 
are negKgible. Largely as a result of bur assumption of intradistrict homogeneity of expenditure, 
the **t-«tatistics** for all the coefficients in equation (1) exceed 20. However, the true precision 
of jQiliniation is lower Ijecause^his assimiption must lead tg understatement of total variation in 
Hhe inputs students receive. 

49. While the ESEA measure used above involves a type of income classification, for some 
purposes it would be i^ful to evaluate the relation betwccq educational expenditures and the 
entire range of the income distributibn. Conceptually, such a test would-be carried out with 
procedures like those adopted for analysis of the relation between expenditiites and school 
district wealth. The significant barrier to such evaluation cokcemjlPlhe quality of income data 
available on a schooT district basis. The only source of si^ch numbers is the decennial census^ 
The census data tend to hi unreliable because of undercounting of income, th^ long interval 
between ceasuses, and distortions generated by the difficulty of controlling for family com{)|0;; 
sition in assessing district-to^istrict income variations. ESEA eligibles estunates are based in 
part on census income data and are subject to these same Haws. 

The alternative to use of census data is to search for proxies for average income in a 
community or the Ig^ber pf families in poverty that are regularly evaluated. Since residential 
pr9perty valUe tends to be correlated with family income, residential assessed valuation per 
student provides (^e proxy measure of commimity income status. This measure is subject to 
the sam^^demographic distortions as is true for census income figures but possesses the excep- 
' tional virtue of bislng^readily measurable in most districts.^ * ^ 

50. The deficiencies oC^e Title 1 eligibles estimatioir procedures are weU known and are 
the object of other research. See U.S. Department of HEW [1976] , pp. 46-SO, for a.discussion 
of these techniques arid the congressional mandate for improvement. 

51. f^or a discussion of the relation between various famfly income measures and other 
schod distrTct characteristics in Illinois^ see Illinois State Board of Education [1977] . 

52. These, data must be treated with caution. Wof do not possess a br'eakdown of ESEA 
eligibles by grade level. Hence » these comparisons are calculated on the b^is of ADA. The 
outcome of correctly weiglited calculations is. uifiknown. ' 

53. ^Xtsuming no splllbven to non-ESEA students. 

54. This is the rate which, #hen applied to aggregate assessed property value in unit districts, 
would produce the same total local revenue as was collected in 1972-73. 

55. See Newacheck [19^] for a discussion of capitalization effects. 

is. Note that hiatching granti^, when initiated, involve both price and incon^ effects. With- 
out compensating changes [n other tran^fer^, not only will such grants lower the price of educa* 
* tion as perceived bj^ voters, but they will also hicrease incpme in the sense that the district can 
buy^att the services it did before the reform at a lower total cost. Thia releases resources for 
expenditures on otKer public or private goods. 

l?7. See Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction [1973) for a complete 
description. / . ^ * V . ^ 

58. ^itle I weighted average daily attendance (TWADAy under the reform plan is defined 
by the foUowing formula: . ^ ^ 

TWADA ^ WADA + 375 (number of district Title I eUgibles) 



xmhi 



I > L WADA J ' LeUgiblestoWADAJ) 



where WADA district average dafly attendance adjusted for grade composition and min 
pC»Y) « X if X < Y or Y if Y < X. Sec Illinois Office ofjhe Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion [1973)^.52. 



59, The numbers in parentheses are t*$tatistlc$* 

60. ^ Should the THle 1 weighting scheme used in lUinois be judged to appropriately account 
for "exceptional characteristics/* a **conditionai neutrality" test would call for calculation of 
diipenion of expenditures assuming equal tax rates and equal proportions of Title i eligibles, 

61- See, for ejcample, Benson, eUl [1972}. 

62, See Ladd [1975] and [1976J, Both studies are derived from ProfpssorLadd*s disserta- 
tion ;iee Udci [1974]. * 

63. The grant effect on prices is measured by the quantity one minus" the matching rate for 
state*provided aid. If the itate grants the district $.50 for every dollar raised locally for schpcl 
expenditures, Ladd assumes the price of a doUar*s more education as perceived by voters is 
$.67, The composition effect on prices is measured by the quantity one minus the share of the 
local tax base attributable^ to nc^-residential property/ If 25% of the local tax base is non- 
resklential in character, and in the extreme case in which all non^residential taxes are shifted 
dtfier to persons outside the district oV to smaU groups which do not include the median 
voter, an additional $1 in educa^on costs the median voter-taxpayer only (1 - .2S)x $1 ■ $.75 
more Jn taxes. Ladd*s actual price effect allows Vor taxpayer behavior corresponding to an 
assumption of less than complete shifting and separate incidence effects for commercial and 
industrial property. 

"65. We aiib grateful to Professor LacU for providilig these data. Her simulation results were 
not reported in a form that permits ea^ comparison with measures of equality such as those 
employed for analysts of the Illinois data^.\Her measures of equality included only the coeffi- 
cient of ^faiiation pf expenditures per student and fot evaluation of neutrality she employed . 
simple correlation of expenditures with district residential wealth, median family income, and 
the proportion of families in poverty. In the original article, all of these calculations were done 
on a per dist^ict^' ratl^r tha!n a per student basis. While the unweighted measures in table 9 are 
Identical in concept to those report^'d by Ladd [1976] , some of our rewlts differ slightly from^ 
thos? she originally published due to conections (by Ladd) in the data. 

66. The regressions used for this pi|rpose are of the same form as those estimated using the 
Illinois data. The exact function^H^ted statistical data are available on request from the 
authors. 

67. The Presidwtt's Commission on School Finance [1972] , p. 56. 

68. New York State Conunission on ^ Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary and 
Secondary Educalion [1972] , Vol. 1 , p. 53. 

69. A similar example is provided in Reischauer and Hartman [1973] p. 86. ^ 
• 70. For one theoretical treatment of this issue, see StigUtz [ 1 974] . 

71. CaUfomia State Department of EducaUon [1975] , T^ble 1. 

72. For a more exteh^d discussion of private school economics, se^ ReischauAand Hart- 
man [1^73], Chapter 5. 

73. Weisbrod [1965]. 

74. Greene [1977]. 

75. The Hcmdbook of Private Schools [varioul years] ; Patterson's American Education 
[various years] ; and Private Independent Schoois [various years J . rw^^ 

I 76. The details should include demographic and sodoeconomic charvpteristics of the famf* 
lies; and an indicator of the family preference for a sectarian education well as school and 
district characteristics. 

77. Tiebout (19S6]. . ^ 

78. See Gates [1969] ; Buchanan and Goetz [1972] ; Edel and Sclar [ 1 974] . C 

79. Newacheck[i976J^ 

^ t SQ. Calculations of this type are hazardous because they are based on *'all other things equal'" 
assumptions. The Newacheck aoalysis assumes that tax rates and expenditures hi all competing 
locations redhain. unchanged: Should district power equalization or any other major reform be 
introduced* many districts would be changing tax rates and expenditures. Under these drcurp- 
ataiu^ the net consequences for homes in particular construction-cost classes become some- 
^^iriii^iore amb^juoia than the sinfi^ 

81. We are indebted to BartfMd}uire for hfs assistance in the formalization of this model. 



One interesting model of this type ejdsts in the literature; however, that model does not focus 
€0 the role of pwferences. See Aronson and Schwartz [1973] . 

82. Ima^e a series of votes on tax rates of increasing siy , where eafth family votes in tavor ^ 
of the inoeaie as long as it is less than or equal to its optimal tax rate. The process ends where a 
majority will not vote to continue, which is at the point where the tax.rate reaches thejevel of 
the^median voter. ^ , 

B3. We assume that any one family's impact on district wealth and tax choice is negligible. 
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A Research Agenda ; 

Appendix to "Toward Understanding the Equity G"onsequenc|fe 
y ' of School Finance Reform" ' 

by Lee S. Friedman and Michael Wiseman 

Our paper was organized around three j^opositiong about research needs 
in the area of educational equity:. (1) More conceptual work would be useful 
to clarify diverse concepts of equal opportunity and to recognize relationsliips 
arid inconsistencies among them; (2) little is known about how equality of educa- 
'tional opportunity, under any definition, has changed in response to school 
reforms; and (3) there shpuld be more predictive theoretical modeling and em- 
pirical testing of hypotheses about the behavioral responses of school districts, 
firms, and families to school finance reform. In this appendix we list a research 
agenda implied from our arguments in each of these areas. 



Conceptual Issues 

• NJ.E. should fund a comprehensive review, of the use and justi- 
fication for categorical assistance programs for state aid to local 
school districts. 

We concentrated most of our effort within the paper on the task of clarifi- 
cation of the various conceojis of equity. If the taxonomy we have developed is 
adequate, thea the impcJrtant remaining conceptual issues arise in application of 
the concepts to real systems. With regard to immediate research needs, we believe 
the inost pressing to involve the definition of what constitute categorical, as 
opposcd^ to general purpose, assistahceltRd expenditures in schools, r „ 

There is an increasing trend toward the use of jfategorical fmm In school 
finance. This development is sori^imes justif^d 6y reference, to an output- 
oriented stjuidard of equity, as in caSe^However, no objective basis for 
deternuningttie "fairness** of the amount* so distributed seems to be avail hb^ 
Since 'in applying standard measures of inimt equity to school statistics sA^ 
funds are generMIy excluded (they are assqfiilted with "exceptional char^cjK^ 
.istics"), this potentMy gives legislatures a coi<|-a0ceptable proceiltire for achW^ 
ing any desired distribution of inputs, regardle^ of equal opportunity require- 
ments. It is inipAant that^me logical basis be established to' insure that equal 
-opportuniQf ioals can be^et despite this soiirce of potential obfuscation. This 
requires developrnent o^a standard for' determinmg what funds can aitd cannot 
be. legitimately classed 'as categorical^ Categorical assistance i\ oriented! both/ 
^ toward compensation of sciiool* districts for exceptional input costs (for higher 
costs dw, for exattiple,' tp*student transportation requirements) and- because of 
lequifements Jor exce'ptional inputs (as for bilingual education in the lau case). 
This distinction should be maintained i#the study. The matter or input cb^sts is 
closely related to'the need tor development of cm indices for equity evaluation; 
this is tie^ted separately Wow. ^ \ ' 
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The State of Equality of Opportunity 

• N.I.E. should support intensive evaluiaition of the equity of school ' 
finaftce in a variety of states. These reviews should share the frame- 
work introduced in our paper, but should refine the methodology 
to take account of superior information on state fhiance programs 
and local school district characteristics. 

One large-s«^e multiple-state comparison of equity developments in schopl 
finance should .be undertaken soon, to fo<ajs on the near-term responses to differ- 
ent reforraff (iftUpdifig no reform). In adiition to t|^is, probably most is to be 
ll^ed by funding intensive study of individual state systems by knowledgeable 
persons connected with finance procedures at such Ideations. To be feasible, the 
multi-state project will involve primarily analysis of eqaity and behavioral conse- 
quences .of school finance reforms on the basis of official descriptions of state aid 
procedures and the usual jdijd of district by district expenditure data that fits on 
computer taftes. More detailed study of selected state systems might provide better 
i data on the nature of , district-to-district cost variations, the pperation of state 
categorical aid .'programs, district-to-district accuracy of property tax base assess- 
ments and other factors' ^hich will influence equity consequences of ^ool 
finance reform and canriot be intensively investigated in a multistats study. Since 
such studies are intended to be complementary, individual state proposals should 
detail the ways in which the product will e^ihance what wiU be gained from multk 
state study. We would fayor proposals whi^h promise specific contributions in the 
area of (a) collection of better data on school di^ct characteristi(s hkely to 
influence spending behavior (recall the lack of data on the composition of the tdx 
base in Illinois schools), (b) construcfion of a detailed cost index for schools, 
(c) collei^tion of Ixetter data on actu^ allocation of expenditures. Attention 
should not be limited to states which have undertaken significaivt reforms; those 
states whici). have not done so iSigRlNprovide some insight into what is happening 
without le^slative or court impetus^ \ ; 

• N.LE. shoul^ continue to encourage improvej|&nt of the Title 1 
eUgiWes count or any equivalent measure of the incomes of the 
familiesof school district children. , 

We . have Shown that the Title 1 count .may be useful fof simple neutrality 
tests of school expenditure equity. To this end (and for a variety of others), the 
count is usefully improved. One possibility in this direction is linking of data fToxii\ 
the foo2l. stamp program Act the T^c 1 eUgibles estimation pniicffa|k. The 'food.^ 
staAp program potentially provides alinhe necessary in^edients fori reliable and • 
.up-KHlate Title 1 count: ifa) reporting of familx income, size, and composition 
under circumstances more conducive to accuni?y than the census, (bj reporting|pf 
family address, and (c) increasUifiiy comprehensive Q6verage«»f the poor popula- 
tion. If the school district of children in food stamp households -was recdrdird 
upon family^ Frustration and updated on an annual basis^^udhi data may be a 
siiperipr'basis for atiocation of federal categorical aid and for income-based simple 
ne*itrality evtotions than tiiaf cimently ^ip^aiiable! Use of such d^fTwould pro- 
*vi(ie an importapt. local incentive to epc|iarage eligible families to participate in 
the sQfstem; Fd|6d stamps 'have the advantage of being available to Wo-piSent 



famiKes in all states.-Th|s is itbt true of payments undex the A.F.D.C. program, 
part of the base for the a^i^nt J>«e 1 eligibles count. ' 

' N.I£. should be afeMo possi^j^i^^^s for impmving the data on which 
national aid allocation and^uity eviation t>roc«idures are based which arise in 
the course of construction of a new. n^pnal welfare system. 

* N.I.E.' should support rese^h oh th» -disposition of fu^ made 
available through both'categorical and genei^ purpo«?ran%. 
Considering categorical funds first, it should be,understood that for funds allocated 
on the basis ofinput price differences across |Jistricts> the two research questions 
of unportanoe are (a) is there an Imphfical justification for the allocation' proce- 
dures for such- funds (i.e., do such cost differences ^<?tually exist), and (b) do 
expenditures in districts with exceptional costs exceed-tiiose in districts without 
Both questions are, matters that should be taken up in the state studies alreadj^ 
proposed, and ' research m ttiis arfea .should probably funded in ttiat context. 
The appropriate test of (b) concerns district expendit^rcs^s^e item with excep- 
tional cost. If tiie object of tiie 'categorical ^d progito is t»lUaI?fe input prices,, 
then die effect of such aid should be to make the "price elasticity" of district 
expenditures on such items unity. That Is, if Iransportatipn costs {)er student are 
'$% greater in District A than in district B, then expenditures on transpbrtation 
should be 5% higher in A and expenditures on everyUiing else no l^wer, Agam, we 
emphasize that analysis bf use and consequences of categorical assistance for 
input cost variations.begihs' with verification and measurement of such differ- 
entials.' " ' .* ' . ' , 

For categoriial assistance made aj^ailable to cover increased inputs for certain 
/student*, tiie issue of justification seems fempiricaUy^aUnost inbractable. At this 
Jtime research riioney is probably better spent determining whethet or not such 
ftlnds are actually spent on the intended recipients. In cases «i which categorical 
funds for purchase of additional inputs ^ ^^ew mbney'," evaluation must be 
made df tiie intention of legislators in making such funds available. Were they to 
be used to increase compensatory inputs over and above what districts would have 
provided m their abswice,^ or were tiieyj^) ^remove the financial ^en of such 
expenditures from -the local tax base? Iff other words, for aU such programs an 
* important research question concerns the degree to which the htended recipients 
actually recede the exce^onal inputs tiie categorical funds are intended to pro- 
vide- However, it is not always true tiiat displacement of local expenditures for 
the same purpose is undesirable. • 

A related issue c(^cems the effect of both categorical and general purpose 
assistance on the composition of school district expenditures. It is quite possible 
.tiiat, while "new" money provided by reform equalizes tiie level of expenditures 
per student across districts, tiie composition of expenditures remains quite dis- 
paiate. The nature of such differences and tiieir persistence over time is an un- 
portant concern in equity, analysis.- pne matter that deserves particular study is 
tiie absorption of assistance funds uito factor costs such as teacher's salaries. 
• Develo^ent of a price index for defiation of outlay s^would help in*detecting 
and a4justing for this problem. This" is another reason for emphasizing the impor- 
tance of creation of such stn mdex in any mtehsive study of educatioi^Al finance 




'and refonn in particulax states. As an example of a place to look for stlfc^ effects, 
recall the dfamaticaliy different "matchinjg^rates*' for statej aid created from dis-^ 
to district in IlUnois by the Hoffman-Fawell act. As a result bf this variation, 
ci^t of an additional dollar in expenditures was made substantially less in low- 
w^th than in high-wealth school districts. Assuming taxpayers' costs play an 
important role in determining school board resistance to wage increases, this 
implies that average teacher salary increases, all other things equal, shoiild be 
greater in low-wealth lUinois school districts than in high-wealth ones. Is this the 
easel 

> - Although we believe the matter has a somewhat lower lesearcl^priority than 
the probli^ms cited above, every question which arises in the contextj^l" interdis- 
trict evaluation of school equity can also be investigated oh an ^/radistrict basis. 
Here again, we think one or two hiteiisive studies of lai^e multi-school districts 
which concentrate on methodological issues, data coU^^ction, and precision would 
be more valuable at the present time than a large number of studies all funded at 
once and undertaken without the benefit of methodological improvements that 
are likely to be produced by a few more carefully done single disUict st^dies. The 
investigator should be. sensitive in evaluation of expenditure neutrality within dis^ 
tri&ts to legitimate expenditure variation associated with exceptional student 
characteristics. 

Finally, the most important question currently unanswered concerns the 
output effects of the reforms observ^ so far: 

# N J.Eh should support research on identification of effects on aca- 
demic achievement of students of expenditure changes th^t have 
coipe abdut because of refonn. 



ftedidive Mddeling V j 

• N.LE. should encourage additional econometric studies of the 
^ demand for education. 

The work of Ladd, Feldstein, and others on school district demand for edu- 
cation has been extremely productive. Since models of this type are essential for 
forecasting equity effects of school fitiTance reform, work in this area should be 
encouraged. Greater confidence could be mustered for the conclusions of res^arcl^ 
on the demand for education if the estimates of price and wealth4ncome elastici- 
ties proved robust over a variety ot samples (the existing research is based pri- 
marily on Massachusetts data). NJ.E. ^ould encourage proposals that offer 
methodological improvements on the f oUoMong fronts : 

{1> Suppiy versus demand. The Ladd and Feldstein equations are called 
dem^d functions. However; output is measured in dollars of e;M!fSn33^Nq^^ 
the priii;^^ of '"units"' of j^ucation is treated as a function onj/of thl mat^hmg 
rate for externMly-provid^d grants and the compositioa of /me tax base. In the 
.short~an<^^ssibly the long run, variatioi)s in demand for e^ujbation may\nfluence 
its pride, as yftA the case in the teacher salaiy example cited eiriier. Additional 
studidi should'^ffer methodological improvement in this area. 
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These supply price issues can be termed adjustment problems. To date very 
little work has been done on the issue of speed or pattern of adjustment of 
school "finance systems to changes in independent variables. Normally, the varia- 
bles cast- as determinants of demand in the Ladd-Feldstein models change very 
slowly. Finance reforms^ however, can be abrupt and substantial. Given the dif- 
ference bttween such effects and the changes to which school districts have tradi- 
tionally adjusted, we have little confidence in the appropriateness of estimates 
such as Feldstein's, which imply that districts require" pny where from 1 to 3 years 
to complete half of adjustment of expenditures from old to new, post reform, 
expenditure levels.'" The actual speed of implementation is likely to vary with the 
magnitude of the change induced by the reform and^the effect of such changes on 
supply costs. Additional studies also should offer methodologigal improvements 
in this area. 

(2) Model specification: functional form. The .demand functions estimated 
by Ladd and Feldstein are of the familiar "log-linear" form. The advantages of 
this specification are well known: the coefficients of the independent variables 
are interpreted as elasticities, at least in other applications the residuals from such 
functions tend to be more nearly homoscedastic, and it seems "right" that the 
effect of a change in independent variables like price should be proportional^ to 
initial levels of consumption. The disadvantage is that what seems "right" for 
price effects is not so clear for other expenditure-influencing factors like grants. 
When dollars of non-matching grants are used as an independent variable, a log- 
linear specification implies that the effect of X doUars in new money on expendi- • 
tures will depend on the initial levels of overall expenditures and the ratio of 
revised grant totals to the old amounts received. In general if the "real world" is 
such that SI. 00 in new grants produces $.75 in expenditures regardless of the 
type of district to which the money is delivered, such effects cannot be detected, 
indeed will be seriously distorted, by the functions used for these studies. The 
same is true if grant effects depend on district characteristics. Since intergovern- 
mental grants have been extensively used to equalize school expenditures, the 
effect of transfers on district expenditures is an important problem. The approach 
utilized by Ladd and Feldstein appears unduly restrictive. 

(3) Analysis of the demand for education using tax referenda data. The 
theoretical basis of estimation of community '/demand" functions is shaky, 
although an extensive Uterature exists on the subject. As the ratio of school chil- 
dren to population declines, the underlying political coalitions which produce the 
district behavior that Feldstein and Ladd model may become unstable, and beha- 
vior of districts may change as a result. No demand studies we have seen attempt 
to investigate the possibility of discontinuous effects of electorate composition on 
demand. Such problems may be best addressed through studies of tax a^d ejjjfn- 
diture referenda before and after the introduction of finance reform.^ Aftalysf?of 
the price and income effects of reform should provide clues as to which districts 
should be expected to attempt and to pass tax changes. While we think the 
demand function estimation approach is a fruitful procedure for analyzing school 
district behavior, we do not think N.I.E. should ignore sound proposals for direct 
investigation of voter behavior through referenda study. 
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At least three problems will be encountered in attempting replication of the 
Ladd-Feldstetn work, and NJ.E. should be prepared for these, complications. 
First, income and demographic data for school districts are likely to be unreliable 
for jn^rcensal years. The magnitude of this prot?Iem is unknown, but if relative 
- incomes across districts do vary significantly over time, continued use of census ' 
data to serve as a measure of community income in demand studies creates an 
errors4n-variabIes problem that wiU hamper comparisons of income- wealth 
elastidttes of'xjemand from other studies to the Ladd-Feldstein work. A second 
"errore-in-variablcs" problem will be created by differences from one sample to 
the next in the accuracy of property assessment. The third problem i^ that it may 
be difficult to find other situations in which the price of education to local tax- 
payers varies as in Massachu^tts. However, Ladd shows that variation in the 
shares of industrial and commercial property in the local tax base can under 
certain assumptions be treated as producing variation in the "price" of education. 
It should be possible to replicate her procedures even in the at^sence of matching 
rate variation. Although hazardous, it might be possible to construct a sample for 
this type of analysis from comparable school districts in adjacent states; variation 
in prices could in this instance be gained from variation m state aid formulas. 

• N.I.E. should encourage the use of estimated demand functions 
in siitiulation studies of school finance reforms. Such simulations 
^ arc probably best funded as byproducts of research on the demand 

for education per se. 

As Ladd recognized, the obvious use for estimated demand functions is for 
simulation studies of alternative school finance reforms. We would modify her 
technique in four ways, and recommend such procedures to Others. 

(1) If estimated demand functions are to be used to evaluate the distribu- 
tion of inputs under alternative finance schemes, the researcher should make 
sure that the properties of the functions are explained and justified under all 
possible combinations of community characteristics contained in the sample 
(e.g., the appropriateness of model predictions for other than the "mean" com- 
mimity). This is particularly important for features of the model, like the implied 
expenditure effects of grants, which directly affect the impact of the instnmient 
utilized by the policy being simulated. Here, as elsewhere, better simulations re- 
quire better models. .,. ^ 

- (2) Once the simulaBons are completed, the resulting data are usefully 
summarized using the same equity measures as were recommended for use in 
analysis of equality of -expenditure distribution under existing systems. 

(3) Since reform plans likely to be implemented include both "matching" 
and ''non-hatching" grants, simulation experiments can usefully involve policies 

'"with both price and income effects. An important output for any such calcula- 
tion would be the ratio of change in ajd^o changes in expenditures for districts 

^of various types. Such data would provide some clues with regard to the expendi- 
ture versus tax relief effects of reform. 

(4) To the extent adjustment processes can be explicitly tflodeled, simula- 
tions might usefully include outputs intermediate between "impact" and full- 
a4justm6nt effectsfof refonn. Surely Keyhes' famous dictum about the long-run 
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(th»t we,A¥ill all be dead when it arrives) applies even more in education tlian in 
macroeconomics, and data,pn likely second- and third-yeaE developments, whDe 
perhaps myopic, would assist in monitoring and interpreting changes in expendi- 
tuKS observed in the' actual implementation process. 

N.LE. should encourage theoretical and empirical work. on the 

* effects of educational finance reform on the location of firms. 
T[he demand functions described as an important object for research in the 

previous section wiU inevitably be flawed by failure to incorporate effects of 
change hi school finance procedures on the location of firms and households. 
For firms, we think research could usefully be focused on development of theo- 
retical models of tax effects on firm location with testable implications. While 
direct study of the king of new plants may be extremely difficult, it may be 
possible to investigate the effdct on the value of land zoned commercial or indus- 
trial of dianges in finance procedure which, differentially affect the level of 
property taxes across school districts. 

• N.LE.' should' support research on the consequences of school 
finance reform for residential location and property values. 

Available empirical evidence on property tax capitalization suggests that 
school finance reform is likely to cause large changes in residential valuation. To 
our knowledge no evidence has been accumulated on the property value effect of 
large-scale reforms. Such research is important fot two reasdhs specific to educa- 
tion. First, it provides an indirect test of the "maximi^g' voter" models that are 
the foundation'of most studies of the demand' for education. Second,, property 
values are an important determinant of district educational expenditui|s in such 
models. LaddV simulation results rest on the Assumption that prQ{>Aty value 
changes that result from imposition of new forms of state' aid do iiot themselves 
shift the demand for education. The reliability of this assumption is uscfuUy 
tested through measurement qf the prdperty value effect of reform in practice. 
Changes in property values reflect changes in residential prefferences of 
' households in response \o tax reform. Thus any analysis of the effects of school 
finance reitorms on property values should involve development of a model to 
predict changes hi household location patterns ui response to the post-reform 
educational costs and opportunities. * \ . , . . ' 

• N.LE- should support additional research into the reasons for the 
growth and changing nature of private schools and the relation, if 
any, of private school utilization and public sctfopl expenditures. 
One problem encountered in analysis of the determinants l>f choice of private 
schpols is that to date ,the proportion of families ©pting to enroll children in 
private schools is in many ^istiricts quite small. As a resijlt, cross-section simples 
• of households will usually involve too few observations on families sending 
childmi to private school, to -perform analysis of the choice. However, during 
^ the last two yeai? statistical procedures have been developed to permit analysis 
of aich decisions "using samples that have been sui)pIemented4o increase repre- 
.sentation of families making' particular choices--m the school case, of families 
choosmg 'to send chUdren to private schools.^ These techniques offer great 
^MHngs and shouljd be introduced into educational research. ^ * , " 



• ' N.IM. should fund research on the deterarinarits of household • 
s use of privately-provided supplemental education . by families* 

wltiji children nonnaUy , enrolled in public schdpls, * ' ^ 

iThe shift from public to privat^school is a costly atf^d discontiniipu^.^apta- 
tion "^ household education den^and io perceived inadequacies iii the piiblic 
schools. It is' possibly more common for families to adjust by purchasing or in 
other Ivirays providing education from non-public school sources as a remedy for 
public school hiadequades than for families to ch^ge from public to private 
soi^^ces altogefher. The extent of such activities, their association with variations 
in expenditures in public schdols> and changes 4ii these factors over time are 
difficult to analyze. But any information on this front would be valuable^ in 
aissessing the implication of ch^es iii^hodl finance for the total supply an& 
distribution of education received by children. •"<■'." ^ 
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, Toward a Contingency Theory of 
Organizational Change in Education: 
Sttucfure, Processes, and Symbolism 



Terrence E. Deal smd C« Brooklyn Derr 




' Introduction 

Change and reform were among the^ost pressing qdiJjcational issues of the 
1960s. Unsolved then, the problems of changing schools have carried over into* 
the present decade. In ttie 1970s, however, the optimistic spirit of innovation 
and reform has shifted to a tone of guarded pessimism. More importantly, the 
impetus for change has shifted from internal "change agents'' within districts 
and schools to external economic, political and' judicial forces. Educational 
organizations thus face pressures for change and reform over, which they have 
little control 

^ Because the pressures for change and reform are external thfc key issue is 
how districts and schools can ad^t. Adaption often involves changing internal 
stmctures and dynamics. The fonowing illustrations underscore the fJotential 
impact of selected external forces on the internal workings of schools: 

- 1. Declining enrolbnen^s create the need to close schools, to lay'K)ff staff, 
^ to retrain high seniority teachers and adminstrators for new roles and responsibili- 
ties, to allocate human resources without jeopardizing the quality of existing pro- 
grams, aijd to develop procedures for managing an endless seriesr of zero-sum 
conflicts. . ./^ • * 

2. tompetMicy4>ased learning involves a thorough overhaul of teaching 
approaches, changes the relationship between teachers and stijdents, make obso- 
lete existing staffing .arrangements-such as departmentalization organized around 
draditional subjects— and creates the need for new systems 6f evaluating, students, 
teachers and administrators. * J 

^ 3. The emphasis on accountability stimulates new approaches for evaluating 
teacher and administrative performance and for assessing educational outcomes. 
Evaluation results^often call to attention inherent weaknesses in the decidedly 



imperfect technology of teaching thus- reducing staff morale and community • 
support, , . , ; 

4 Collective bargaining laws which permit administrators to opt for super- 
visorial bargaining units change existing patterns of control and authority en- 
courage the formalization of district policies, and place a third party usually an 
attorney) at the bargaining table to decide basic policy, as well as salary issues. ^ 
5. Court decisions to equalize educational opportunities, such as the Serrano 
decision, also have important qrganizational implications. Vot some 'districts; ' 
problems Will revolve around the allocation of new resources. Should new statf bti 
hired? Should new instructional materials be purc4iased? (5r. should new monies 
be used to raise salaries of existing staff? For other districts, the decisions will 
involve cutting back personnel and insfructional expenditures without severely 
harming top-quality programs. - * ^ 

This list could go on endlessly. Ths key point is that each change or reform 
that is implemented will affect dramatically the roles, relationships,- processes; 
values rituals, activities, and other existing features of districts and, schools. 
Whether 'these changes and reforms succeed or/ail. therefore, depends heavily , 
on how wpll existingxjrganizational patterns can'be realigned. Whether the currerit 
change and reform agenda is implemented successfully or whether it is resisted, 
sabotaged, or transformed depends on the ability of school^ organizations to 
adapt. ' • 

Adaptations mi^ht be easier if the experiences of the 1960^. had produced, 
some guidelines for ways, in which educational organizations could be changed 
successfully But. at best, this eariier decade provided only suggestions about 
how sucW changes should not be niade. The likelihood of implementing current 
changes !Sd reforms successfully miglit also be higher if the strnctures procesjtes. 
and symbolic characteristics of organizations that must be altered to prdWde 
necessary^ support were identified. But. unfortunately this needed knowledge has 
not yet been produced -and educational organizations are usually viey^^Td m a 
simplistic, unilateraland business-iiidustrial way-. . 

Consequently, we enter a n^w period of educational change without suffi- 
cient knowledge about ways fn which district, school, or classr^bm organizational 
patterns might be altered to provide appropriate support for externall)^ produced 
changes.' Additionally, we enter this new period without a clear research agenda 
which might Hp to identify these new structures and processes. ^ 

This chapter synth'esi^es existing organizational'.theor|es and the literature on' 
' change and planned change into a framework for Viewmg the internal organiza$ion 
of schools (as it is affected by external events). The conceptual frarflework- pro- 
vides both a means of analyzing schools and of suggesting a research agenda which 
' may produce>eded knowledge in the area of school organization. - . - ^ 

this chapter is organized into five sections. Section I reviews the literature on 
• change underiining the importance of the organjzation and illustrates wheTe past 
- e£rorts to 'deal with'internal characteristics 'and dynamics have fallen short. Sec- 
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tion 11 outlines three conceptual needs that must be kept in mind if approaches to 
internal organization are to provide adequate assistance to schools as they grapple 
with change and reform. Section ill outlines and discusses a framework that ad- 
dresses these three needs. Section IV summarizes why the problem and the pro- 
posed framewoiic are impoftant for American education and emphasizes how 
Society, parents, children, and professionals will be affected unless tKe organiza- 
tional dynamics of change and' reform are addressed. Finally, we ;susgest in 
Section V some directions for future research. 

The Iitiportance of the Internal 
Organization in Change and Reforms 

Educational Change and Reform in the 1960s 

In a broad historical perspective, school^ have incorporated a number of 
changes with considerable success (Tyack, 1^76). By contrast, change in the 
196Ds was plagued w;ith problems and littered Vith innovations which never had 
their intended impact on schools. These **failures", where changes ^id not meet 
their intended ipark, were documented ii) case studies at all levels of educatipn. 
At the elementary level, attempts to -change classroom instruction and the student- 
teacher relationship (Gross, et al. 1975), to change mathematics instruction 
^Sarason; 1971), t^hange staffing patterns (Padcard, 1975), and to alter drama- 
tically .the main goals and structure of an entire school (Smith and Keith, 1971) 
* ended in no change or organizational disaster. At the secondary level, attempts to 
implement differentiated staffing were unsuccessful (Wacaster, 1975), and alter- 
native schools experienced difficulties wl\ich often lead tp failure (Deal, 1975). 
At the level of higher Iducation, Bennis (1975) describes the difficulties involved 
ilk changing the structure of a large university. Finally, Kh^t (1975) describes 
the failure of ?PBS ^to have any noticeable impact on evaluation processes Jn 
CaMfomia school districts aiid Levinson (1976) descibes the modest effects of the 
vpuc|ier demonstration ii^ Alum Rock. . 

" These case studies and other literature suggest three main assumptions under- 
lyihg previous efforts to change schools: ' * . - 

1. These efforts often ^$sumed that individuals were the epicenter of change 
ignoring that edud^tional change takes jplace in an organisational context. 

. 2. .These efforts often assumed that successful practices or models developed 
in Qjtit -setting could be easily transported and implemented in another ignoring 
the important ways in which eduction differs from othe/ enterprises— differences 
which make such a transfer exceedingly difficult. 

3. These efforts assumed that .innovations, once adopted, would automat- 
iqally be itnplemented\, and eteily become an integral part dff the Organization 
igndring the complexities involved in moving beyond the adoption phase of the 
change process to implementation and incorporation. , - 
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While' this ai^ysis higlilights invalid assumptions, it only hints' at other 
assumptions, that may be used to guide educational change in the 1970s. Current, 
work suggests that the kpy to change may lie in the process, of implementatioiif 
(Barman and McLaughin,. 1975; ABT Associates, 1977). The Berman-McLaughin^ 
study emphasizes the" importance of climate, problemTSolying and adaptation ii 
the process of implementing changes. The ABT work suggests that structura] anc 
cultural variables^^lay an important role in implementing change successTM" 
Both studies empSktze the iipportance of identifying internal characteristic^ 
organizations that cal^je manipulated to help schools adapt to external pressi 
for change. As these elements are identified, it then becomes important to»-spec^ 
systematically the important relationships betw.een these characteristics, i 
present, however, there is a considerable lag between theory and- research and' 
actual approaches that are used to change schools. Narrowing this gap is a primary 
goal of Organizational Development (OD) activities. 

prganization^l Development Movement 

. As schools experienced the piloblcms associated with change in the 1960s the 
Organizational Development (OQ) movement became a source of ideas and tech- 
niques for conducting change in dtganizational settings. But as educators looked 
toward OD, th^y found ,a literature;* that was disparate, obtuse and difficult to 
.document. Many successful OD specialists oriented toward action were satisfied 
to experience an organizational intervention without paying due attention to sub- 
sequent research and reporting. As a result, the OD movement is nearly twenty 
years old and has only recently begun to document seriously its theoretical prem- 
ises and its untested assumptions (Fnedlan.der and Brown, 1 974; Alderfer, -1 977). ( 

A definition of Organization Development which seems to fit the current 
mood (as taken from the literature and interaction at professional meetings) is: 

Organization Development is the application of organizational behavior 

concepts and practices for the purpose of Jntervening to improve the 

human side of the'bnterpnse. 

This definition is different from those articulated early in the OD movement 
(Bennis, 1966; Bl^ke and Mouton, 1968; Beckhard, 1969) which were biased 

. towards change values, consulting practices, certain technologies of intervention, 
and applied behavioral science in the more narrow sense of group work. 

The carretft mood is to view organizational behavior itself- an amalgamation 

• of social psychology, organizational sociology, and management theory-as the 
discipline which drives the OD technology . "This places a broader, more wide- 
ranging set of concerns and practices under the OD rubric. While still people- 
oriented, the emphasis in OD is now on total organizational improveme#, a 
broader perspective than just changing human attitudes and practices (French an<} 
Bell. 1973;Galbraith, 1973; Robber, 1973). 

Many interdisciplinary and systemic interventions, viewed as heretic in the 
past, are now reported at national meetings. OD specialists currently' possess a 
variety of backgrounds, not just those of behavioral science, ami are bfingin^ 
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diverse orientations to the issues of organizational improvement. While people 
"problems arc still the dominant concern, the interface with the information 
system, the cdntrol system, the external environment, the authority and power/ 
influence system, planning and budgeting, are all important issues in Organization 
DeveitSpment, There is a concern at present for acting appropriately to meet a 
specific situation rather finding a one-best-way approach. (Harvey, 1975; Shepard, 
1975; Bolster, 1976). ' ' 

^ Many of the founders of the OD movement are uncomfortable with this 
more inclusive approach (Miles, 1977; Tannenbaum, 1976). They are conceited 
that what used to be a unique perspective on organizational change via tlie consul- 
tation process has become distorted. OD, they argue, is in danger of losing its 
identity and becoming management development'. Quality control is difficult 
when OD professionals are so broadly defined. . ' 

N^ertheless, it is possible to underscore some basic values, assumptions and 
practices of OD: 

1 . Readiness-l\i^ Organization ^Ould experience some pressures 
or "pain" for ii^provement, should have the commitment antj resources 
necessary -.to make appropriate changes over some period of time (3^5'^ 
years, for ex^ple), should have ,tl^ active support of those^t the top 
of the hierarchy apd should already possess some n^rms ofSpenness 
and exploration which allow for prdblem-finding and p^q^!|jfft-<olving.^ 

2. Collaboi^tion-OD spdcialists w<5rk together with persons in, 
the client system to help them prepare to be self-sufficient and com- 
petent iii directing their, own. wganizational improvement effort OD is^ 
value-biased tbwards collaboration. Its methods, such as conflict 
agement via problem-solving, presume that people will discover in- 
trinsic and extrinsic rewards as they expend the time ,and energy 
together. J - ^ • 

3. Systemic Orientation-Ont thinks whoHstically about the 
effect^ of an intervention in one part of the enterprise qn other sub- 

' systems. It is important to develop^he whole system if norms, processes, ' 
skills, and behaviors are to .be changed and institationilized. Otherwise,,. ^ 
' the employee lives in a schizophrenic world where he must use different 
organizational, styles for different settings. A sty 1^ appropriate for one 
part of the system^ may lead to harmful effects elsewhere.ih the same . 
enterprise.' ' • 

A. Internal and External. Corisultants-The model frequently - 
articulated is that of consultant-client. Many OD specialists are external 
consultants, 'i^eirs is a useful role which can be used i^ situations 
where emp|0yl€JS would be the captive^ of their own organtzatioj^al 
norms, policies, assumptions, and so on. P^r example, external consult- 
ants are marginal and can easily put thc^jr judgment on the line and 
leave if certain ethical or contractual principles are broken. External - 
consultants are also more dbjective and less indebted to and captured 
by the organization: They are frequently high status professionals and 
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therefore,, have better access to the people at the very top of the 

hierarchy. u a * 

Internal consultants or full-time employees, on the other hand, are 
more permanent and ca^ work to institutionalize changes. They are 
more apt to know the real reasons for some organizational problems. ^ 
Internal consultants are frequently those who actually -belp work out y 
the details'of the chaag^s and build t>ie new organizational structures, 
processes and values. OD realizes that its most successful efforts have 
had #ie benefit of both approaches working symbiotically. ^ ■ 

5. Centrality of Hurrmn Problems-Wile (^rganizational structure, 
management information systems, architecture, operations research, 
technology, and accounting are all seen as important ^nd potentially 
complimentary mana^ment. functions, OD focuses on improving ' 
human resources. Most OD theory .is normative and biased towards 
worker creativity, openness, risk taking, collaboration and self-fulfill- 
ment as this meshes with organizational purpose. . 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ / 

6 Importame of the Setting-MorQ recently the strong emphasis 
on a one-best-way technology based on a strong set of people values4ias 
^given way to an^ equally important stress on environmerital coping. 
Organizations must respond adequately to delfiands from the external 
environment. 

One implication of emphasizing the envirdnment is to recognize . 
the importance of a particular setting. Thus, OD, in a bank may be 
performed somewhat differently, given the demands of the external 
milian than OD in an electronics firm. OD in schools may have sigmfi- 
cant differences from OD in hospitals. OD in an urban high school may •• 
be still different from its rUral counterpart. 

■ 'The'OD movement in schools began in emest about a decade following its 
earlier devel6pment in industry. Numerous OD professionajs come to education 
from industrial settings", attracted by a new market and, in the mid-1960 s. by 
ample " funding fQr educational innovation and experimentation (Schmuck and 
Miles 1971) Many of the OD value biases and assumptions also carried to educa- 
tion from industry. OD had its nexus in industry and that experience was often 
transposed onto schools by non^ducator OD practitioners. . 

Schools in the sixties were^eing transposed' upon in many ways. The abpr- 
tive innovation effort of that period can bften be traced to problems created by 
tfiking the'^latest thing" fromMndustry and adopting it, without much adaptation, 
in schools Witness, for example, the PPBS movement, performance contracting, 
M60 T-groups, etc. 'All of these ideas had their merits for education. Yet, they 
became "faddish" and were part of a period of short-fefm trials Without adequate 
cbmmitment or time for proper evaluation and modification (Jamieson, 1977) 
In the. eariy sixties, maay institutions which trained the nation Si school 
superintendents, had a well-known forniula-for mobility and succfessionr The new 
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f superintendent wa§ to be aware of new management technologies, curricular 
novelties and special programs, .arid to attempt to implement these quickly and 
without careful evaluation. For his efforts, the superintendent would gleen the 
public TelatidnS an^eh^tngTrg putational bene'Rts which would catapult him into 
his next more important sup^rintendency. It w|is almost expected- tha^ the former^ 
innovations would cease to exist with a new superintendent ahxiotis to repeat 
the same pattfcm. Thus, Innovations were not seen so much for. system improve- 
ment, as for their imagery which would ?lead to personal/professional success 
(Derr, 1976). . 

Schools may be ''different from ,m^ny organizations in that a curricular 
bias exists for presenting concepts in neat packages which ap easy to employ 
by educator-generaHsts. Thus, many of the management innfcvations most pre- 
ferred by schools duri^ this period were one-best-way approaches and easy 
for existing employees to use. They were the quickest/ most^general, easiest 
to apply and best presented! 

Into this backgEemid came the OD movement in schools. OD also became 
^ "fad/' even^^tlTough its theory should enhance long-term commitment Much 
of what was l^eled OD was really demonstration training (elg., running effec- 
tive meetings, goal-setting, communication) done after school or during one-day 
inservice workshops. The OD packages becan\e one more prpgram father than a 
continuous process of organizational improv^^ment. Educators returned to the 
university wherq^ inadequately trained prpfe^ors-often themselves switching 
their interests from fad to fad—gave a ofT^-cj|urse overview that would equip 
administrators to launch their districts into ^rg^|2atidif0evelopment. 

The OD literature of \his period tended eontain: evaluations of training 
events; thought, pieces and theoretical propositions, or case studies (Derr, 1970, 
.1972, 1974; Schmuck,.Runkel and Langmeyer, 1969; Schmuck, 1974; Ruhkel - 
and Bell, 1976; Brown, J 976; Croft and Falusi; 1973; Alschulef, J 972; McMillan. 
J 975)/ The most popular book of the educational OD movement was a do-it- 
yourself handbook (Schmuek et al., 1972). The Northwest- Regional Education 
Laboratory had conSderable success packaging and publishing for distribution 
OD programs (Jung, f976). 

Organization Development seemed to be narrowly defined as training groups 
and human relations. There were few structural changes which accompanied 
new procedures. There was little emphasis on the interface between people pro- 
blems and other systems or technologies. ^ 

Because of these limitations, the OD in schools movement is almost a past- 
tense phenomenon. While many school districts are still involved in some form 
of organization development, OD no loijger occupies the "limelight" at profes- 
sional meetings and in the educational literature. It has not endured in education 
as^it has in many other sectors. What is taking plac^ at the present time Seems to 
be the use of OD concepts and jjractices to address important issues felt by 
educ^ors. Thiis, while the '*OD in Education Movement" may be dead, organi- 
zation development per se inay be more alive than .eyer in the form it^ould 
have originally been intended. . ♦ 
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In sum the history of change and planned change has left a legacy docu- 
mentSgTe iSpoX^of tailoitig internal characteristics to support change 
yet providing- imie guidance for ^vhich patterns might be useful or/or ways 
that such patterns might be developed. , / 

^ / y^hat Is Needed to Help Schools 
Develop Organizationally 

A basic!assumption of this paper is that organizational structures Processes 
ahd symbolic characteristics-such as rituals and myths-contnbute to and thus 
provide a way to attach existing educational prottl^ms ^d the difficulties in- 
Lent in change. Following from this^assumption, theories of organ^a^^^^^^ 
behavio> and research in organization/ can offer some msights for ^^evelopmg 
* and utilizmg human resources in productive, efficient ways. Yet ^uch know,led8j 
has not provided much assistance to schools.for two.'reasons. Firft, theories of 
applying existing theory and knowledge to educational organizations lagsbehmd 
the growth of the knowledge base itself. Second, theones of organisational 
behavior have been constructed on a foundation of '^.^^^^ 
pally in business organizations. There, in such organizations the conditiom-- 
Ld the problems-are much different from those/that exist to teach and socialize 
the young. Nevertheless; adapting structures and processes in educational organi- 
zations to meet external pressured is an important issue. Applymg-organizational 
theory and principles to problems of change therefore appears a fruitful invest- 
<ment of time and resources. As this application is made, three conceptual needs 
. beCQme evident: (1) the need to recognize the unique ''^^^^^'f'!'' ^^^f"^}^' 
m the need to incorporate new theoretical developments mto traditional patter^is 
of thought, and (3) the need ^ integrate perspective, tools and strategies into a 
coherent and unified approach. » ' ,< 

The Unique Nature of Schools Must Be Taken hito Account 

T 

An adequatei^d efficacious theory and method of organizational char^in 
schools will include assumptions unique to the nature of schools. Schools djffer 
from other organizations in Uie following way" 

1 Schools hdve diffuse, unclear goals. . . , . 

In business and industry, the primary goal of profit making is simple and 
is shared by all individuals who,participate in the organization. In schools. goMs are 
more diffuse, numerous, - and conflicting. Sch<)ols instruct, sociaHzfr, certify, 
sel^jTanrpsGEidis custody and cdntrol of students (Spady. 1974). Schools also 
piwidft eriiployment and social services. Unfclear goals m^kb k dimcult to specify 
criteria for determining organizational effectiveness , or for evaluating individual 
performances. What makes a "good"^ school or an "effective", teacher is therefore 
determined more by myth, beUef, and confidence than more objective assess- 
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ments of effectiveness (Meyer and Rowan, f977); The inultiplipity of goals makes 
it difficuit fot schools to pursue a common direction. ^Many the goals of 
schools are»latent and when made explicit cause conflict* and political struggle of 
educational priorities. Although these issues over gpals arise also iji business 
organizations, they are more pronounced in schools, . 

2. Schools lack well-developed technologies. 

Many enterprises have well-developed rational procedures for transform- 
ing inputs into desired organizational outputs. Where jTr^cedures linking inputs to 
outputs are less susceptible to rational verification, their intended effects are- 
supported by systems of belief. In both cases individuals are held accountably 
for performing tasks in a certain way. The linkage between teaching and learning 
are tenUous at best. Educational researchers have difficulty dete^ining the 
connection between teaching and learning outcomes. So do most administrators 
and teachers. What constitutes an effective teaching or administrative perform- 
ance must therefore be based principj?ily on faith-that whatever is done will 
have some impact *bn learning (Dreeben^ 1970). ^ 

3. Schools are inter-penetrated and controlled their environments. 
Although schools have a virtual "monopoly^'' they are heavily dependent 

on Iqcat communities for a large portion of their support. In the absence of clear 
measures effectiveness or well developed technologies, schools rely heavily on 
public relations and attempt to maintain an image of a smooth-running, efficient, 
"professicilial*" organization (Bidwell, 1965). 

' 4- The kmth of ''professionalism " makes school ''employees'* highly autono- 
mous and immunt^fi:wnb controls. 

Professionals^!^ value on working alone and using their "special 
• knowledge** to solve probl^s on behajf^ of clients. Although the teaching pro- 
fejgion exhibits few of the cWacteristics of a true prof es^on -such as a special- 
ized knowledge base and peer cohtrol-the image of being professional supports 
self-contained classroom units where teachers work outside the central hierarchal. 
superiors. The autonomy needs and norms in schools are exceptionally pervasive 
and powe4V (Lortie, 1969). 

5 . The level of required interdependence in schools is low. 

Teachers work independently of eachH>ther and of other role groups such 
as specialists. Whfen specialists do work in^ schools, they often function on a 
"pull-out"' basis, removing students from classes for specialized instruqtion. 
Although teachers and 'other, school "employees** are.ihterdependent in the 
lunch room, the playground, on schoolwide. committees dr have common dis- 
cipline cases, faculty parties, and insen4ce training, the levels of collaboration 
in schools is quite low compared to that found in other organizational settings 
(Derr, 1 97 1 ; Schmuck and SJiles, 1 97 1). - . \ 

* 6. Alongside the myth of professignalism in schools is a oivil-service 
mentality. - ' 

In reality, schools provide a secure employment system. Teacher unions 
exert strong influence over teacher salaries and working conditions? Often, negoti- 
ated contracts stipulate woikinfe conditions which work to the advantage of 
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teachers as employees, not to .th.e educational programs of the -school (Cronin, . 

1970). * '. " . 

The important ways in which schools differ from other organizations have 
implications fqr change and reform in schools. Often approaches to assist schools 
in adapting internal characteristics to external pressures for change and reform 
do not take these special characteristics into account. 



New Theoretical DevelopJiient Must Be Included ^ 

.Developments in organisational theory provide s^me interesting new insights 
as schools struggle to keep internal characteristics apace of external changes. 
Tliree theoretical approaches are worthy of special attention: the organiz^ 
anarchy approach, the loose^oupling approach and the open systems approach. JT 
Organized anarchies are a construct used by March and Olsen (1976) to 
describe organizations with unclear goals^ undeveloped technologies and fluid 
participation of members. In organized anarchi es, the norms of rationality em- 
phasized by otli^r organizational: thep**<fr(ThonYp«afr: 1 967; Scott. 1975) do not 
hold. In such organizations, structure is not linked to outcomes. Through all 
organizations flow a constant^ streajn of time, energy, and problems. Where these 
elements intersect in organized anarchies, arenas are created for the purpose of 
making decisions and solving problems. Unclear, goals, undeveloped technologies 
and the fluidity o^ pj^rticipatipn, however, make it impossible for complex 
proble;ns to be solved or for critical decisions to be made. Rather, the decision- 
making or problem-solving arena becomes a "garbage can" (March and Olsen, 
1976) into which participants, problems, energy, time and emotions are dumped. 
Once the can is filled it is tossed aw^ay. Conflict is reduced' and participants feel 
more satisfied. Time, energy, and problems continue to flow through the organi- 
zation. But structure is still detached from activity, problems are still discSn- 
nected/rom solutions, and^ activities ara independent of outcomes. • 

tSb impHcations of this perspective for schools is interesting. Schools are 
characteQzed by unclear goals, and undeveloped technologies. Participation is 
quite fluid with the .cast of characters involved in decision-making-t-eachers, par- 
ents and administrators-changing frequently. Schools are thus organized anar- 
chies and viewing them from a more rational perspective assumes characteristics 
that do not exist. Problem-solving, decision-makiilg, conflict resolution, formal 
meetings; policies and rules, and other aspects of structure and activity exist. But 
these serve different purposes than we may have heretofore imagined. The func- 
tion of such elements or activities is essentially ritualistic. Ritual provides cohesion 
that holds the organization together. But, the basic nature of the educational 
-enterprise makes it impossible to link rationally, structure with activity, problen^s 
witCt solutions, or activities with outcomes. Organized anarchies are controlled 
organilation^lyi but the basis of control is largely non-rational. 

Loose^coupling is a diffuse umbrella-lik€»term (Weick, 1976) used to describe 
structural looseness or tlje la'ck of coordination in organizations. Rather than 
viewing "looseness" as dysfunctional, however, many ^istihg loose-coupling" 
inquiries entertain the possibility that, under certain circumstances, structural 
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looseness may be quite functional or rational (Meyer, 1975; Meyer and Rowan, 



A recent longitudinal study of thirty-four school districts (Cohen, et al., 
1976) and one hundred eighty-eight elementary schools has produced some em- 
pirical findings, (or non-fmdings), supporting the loose-coupling viewpoint. The 
study found that , instruction and organizational patterns within clasfrooms- 
teachef teaming-are unaffected by organizational characteristics at the school or 
' district level. The structural image emerging from these findings is one of double 
segmentation (Deal, Meyer and Scott, 1973). Schools operate independently of 
the district, and classrooms opc?rate independentiy within the school. These find- 
ings are supported by analyses of variance which sho^ that perceptions of indi- 
viduals at various levels do not agree. These analyses also show that often witWn 
levels individuals do .not agree §bout issues where consensus might be anticipated 
given a socially -cohesive organization (Meyer, Scott, Intili, Cole, 1 976). 

Meyer (1975) and Meyer and Rowan (1977) have developed a theory of 
institutional control of schools which explains these findings. They argue that, in ► 
schools, control centers around the categories of education: place, topics and 
roles. Tight controls would require that: there must be a place called school; 
there must be curricula; and there must be a basic differentiation of roles and 
rcsponsiljilities: pupil, teacher, and principal. The activities of the school or the 
classroom, however, are not controlled formally but operate on a "Ipgic of con- 
fidence*' which assumes that if the appropriate categories are in place, instruction 
is taking place and learning is occurring. Schools are thus controlled by institu- 
tional values and myths. Schools whose structures and activities conform to these 
mytj^eceive social support: those that do not.are sanctioned. Loose-coupling is 
thus^Hti&nal organization response because Coordination or evaluation of activi- 
ties o^Ritcpmes can yield conflict, costs, and the possibility of reduced support. 
Loos«-cpupiing theory suggests two inteitesting propositions: (1) Successful educa- 
tional oigaiiizatidns wUl respond to new environmental pressures by adding com- 
ppnents or units Uiit assuring that these are buffered from the existing structure 
or activity. (2) Successful educational organizations will resist changes which 
require evaluation of activities. 

Finally, schools have been conceptualized as open-systems (Schmuck, et al., 
1972; Jamieson, 1977; Deal and Rosaler, 1975). From an open-systems viewpoint, 
schools are systems of interrelated parts-or sub-systems-which carry out a con- 
tinuous transaction with the environment. As shown in figure 1 , schools receive 
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inputs from tiie environmeni.traijifonn th^se inputs in specified ways, and pro- 
videv^the environment with';o,utputs. Tl\e tAmsformation system itself consists of 
both' technical ^'rocedi^es^n'(^ an organ izai:ion of human resources appropriate to 
the task. Under ide^' conditions, feedback evaluating the input-output linkage 
provides the organj/^tYoH.with guidelines fbr modifying fhe transforation process. 

As schools ^t^ggl^ wittf the external pressures of the 1970s three aspects of _ 
the transformationj'pr^^jss/fe often Emphasized: (A) the nature of the inputs- 
clients, resourtes^^'i'essfcl^.for changf^, "(B) fee outcomes of schooling, or (D) thje 
relationsl^ip^ betfcn the two. For exami^p, the Serrano v. Priest decision in 
'California is desiaie^ Redistribute nidnetary resources in an attempt to increase . 
the disp^ity between the educational opportunities of students who attend dis- 
tricts 'ill low-^^ealth districts and .those whp attend districts with ample monetary' 
resqxlrc^.MJnderlying the decision is an assumption that increases in organiza- 
tional Inpiitcv^ill result in higher levels of organizational output. 

Less ^ii^ntion has been devoted-'' to the aspects of the^ransfonnation system 
itself (C): ^e technical procedures carried out by schools and various aspects of 
the organization- the structure of roles and relationships, human processes, and 
underlying symbolic characteristics such as beliefs, values and myths. As district 
wealth lev^S are affected by the Serrano decision, for example, poor districts will 
be abl^' tc>i>|frchase instructional materials and systems, add n^w teachers, create 
new sch^Ofloles. such as specialists and aides, provide inservice training, improve 
instruction, %ecision-making and evaluation, and provide staff administrators at 
the district level. Wealthier districts, on the other hand, may be .forced with 
reassighin^g and retraining personnel, cutting back on all but necessary personnel, 
and tryijig.tp continue current practices with less adequate resources. 

• In either case, the key to the eveptual impact of Serrano on the intended 
outcome of increasing educational opportunities and the achievement levels of 
children in low-wealth districts is highly contingent on the manner in" which 
resources are used to redesign existing aspects of the organization-or the trans- 
formatiol system. In a similar fashion, schools that must now get by with less 
OiUs/h^e guideluies for retailoring technical processes, structural patterns, and 
symbolic elements such as values, beliefs, or myths in ways t||t do not undul^- 
interfere with existinft|^ograms and effectiveness -levels. V| , 

I fr4m an opeS^^ems perspective (Kat^and Kahn, 1966) organizational 
inppt and output are important issues. Both can affect the organization. Changing 
a school's clientele can have profound impHcations for existing organizational pat- 
terns. ImportantJmpHcations can also be produced ^ly making public the per- 
formance of a school's students on state-wide reading tests. Equally important, 
however, are the aspects of the organization-technical processes, roles and 
, relations, hurnan processes, and symbohc features -whiiji^ either change to 
iccommodate and support these ather changes or work to neutraUz-e or redirect 
theti* (Meyer and Rowan, 1977). - 

Organizations have internal objectives of their own which may or may not 
be congruent with demands of the external environment. Increased resources 
|from Serrano, for example, may be* allocated primarily to teachers' salaries since 
. scl^^ols are organized employment systems we^l as "producers". of student 
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learning. Sii^iilarly, -attempts to implement new ^valuation processes may be 
tiSidercut because schools need to pteserve the ^'l^c of corifidenc'e" which pre- 
.sumcs that >teaching-aptivities"^ linked to Outcomes in order to obtain continued 
Qonimunity support (Meyej and Ro , ' ■ 

Organizations often prfe^are. themselves -to respond to one- set of demand's 
tod ^to resist couhtervailing^p#ssures that -would" send them in a.new^dikction. 
Environmental ' pressures are bften confusing and contradictory and if schools 
reacted,' in good faith, to'eacli external stimuli it would be difficult to accomplish 
important educational objectives and tasks. Effectiye^or^anizatiohs build elaborate 
mechanisms to sense itew environmental pressures, determine their unpcJrtance,^ 
cope; superficially with thbs6. not , viewed '«s long-^rm^ and stall for time when 
pressures are <o'f signpcant coiilequence. "Because schools exist in less well defined 
institutional eyiwonments^ than oiianizatipnsopej|^rig in well developed technical 
environments, the media^Kms' that delay, distort, arid swallow environmentally 
induced refoiins are particularly well developed- Such mechanisms may be neces- 
sary for continued survival and support (Meyer and Rowan ,^9^.7). 

Many "new" pressures- for educational change get distorted or become lost 
and impotent at tjlie thru-put stage. School organizations can be very vulnerable to 
external inputs; therefore, like other human institutions they have become expert 
at finding ways to^rotect themsel>«^ agaihst-environmental whim. New stimuli 
are unlikely to make a difference urSfess they can be integrated into the on-going 
structures, processes and "symbolic characteristics of educational organizations in 
ways that do not create problems of environmental support and survival.*- 

Moreover, those stimuli which are so momentous that the organizatio^i must 
' incorporate them to continue to survive are likely to be integrated into the on- 
going structures, processes, myths and values rather than to drive the system 
radically away from its past. ^ . 

Appro84ciies to Orgaiuiatioiial Change— Persjiectiy^, Tpols, 
and Strategies Must Be Integrated 

Developing successful organizational responses to- external pressures for 
changes and reform requires perspectives, tools and strategies that integrate the 
important aspects of mtemal organization. 

Past strategies and techniques for organizational improvement in schools 
were heavily iiifluenced by two separate streams of oiganizational theory. The 
first assum^ that effective organizations could be built by improving communi- 
^tati^ns, fostering trust and collaboration, encomraging widespread participation, 
and developing oiganic, fluid work patterns. The second assumed that effective 
organizations were produced by dividing roles and responsibilities, encouraging 
specialization and coordinating diverse efforts through planning, explicit, well- 
undcRtood policies, clear channels of authority, an^vigorous evaluations of per- 
formances and outcomes. Human relations approaches focused rtiainly on encour- 
aging change; structural approaches emphasized inu)lementation and institution- 
ali^tion of change. Human relations approaches portrayed schools as bureau- 
cratic institutions that needed "loosening-up." Structural approaches viewed 



schools as ioose collectives that Could benefit froih considerable tightening. In 
reality^ hovt^ever, educational, organizations -are composeci of both processes aftd 
structures. Mofeover, they incorporate symbolic systems of values, myths, and 
norms. Many of these' evolve from the unique characteristics of schools; many are 
found in other organizations as well. The important point is that the social organi- 
zation of schools is three-dimensional. with three highly related aspects-structures, 
processes, and symbolic features such as values, beUefs, and myths. Asjschopls 
adapt to exi^al pressures,' the equilibrium between these dime?nsions is fcKanged. 
Successfully adapting to changes thus*directs arttention to three separate, but con- 
nected elements. It also. involves some knowledge ^ut. the important y^ays in 
which these three elements are related.. 

In summary, successfuigorganizational change in schools will be uniquely 

• tailored to particular types of educational enterprises; will pay adequate attention 
to current organizational theories, and will integrate the three important aspects 
of the management function: human and non-human technologies, structure, and 

-symbols. . • ' 

« 

Toward a Contingency Theory of 
Internal Organization 

Addressing the three areas of need i^ an important requirement in developing 
conceptual schemes for viewing the internal organization of schools. Here the 
three needs identified in the previous section are accepted as criteria for develop- 
ing one such framewo/k. . • 

A Three-Dimensional Organizational Perspective 

As noted eariier, all aspects of the transformation process-input, the trans- 
formation system, and output -are highly related. Changes in the nature of the 
clientele or level of resources, for example, put pressure on the existing traris- 
formation system in schools. Similariy, shifts in social expectations for what 
schools "produce" may require changes in educational techniques or in existing 
organizatienal patterns. Th6 key to the ability of environmental pressures to have 

• their intended impact (the ability of .schools to successfully adapt to or to'lesist 
such tressures) is the nature of the internal organization, or transformation sys- 
tem. The outcomes of change and reform are highly dependent on the way in 
which the organization adapts. 

Organizations are viewed from a number of perspectives. Each singles out 
certain aspects of organizations as more salient than others. Human relations 
approaches emphasize processes and interactions. Structuralists attend to regular- 
ized ptitrems of behavior^ Phenomenblogists exaniine the underlying symbolism 
of oiEanizational pattert^s and activities. The problem is that rarely have these 
'diverse viewpoints been in te^ated- even though each deals with an important^ 
aspect of organizationallife. 
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H Integbtihg these approaches into a singly framework is necessary for generat- 
ing pragmatic'. approaches to change and reform. In our view, . organizations-edu- 
cational or otherwise-consist of three dimensions: (1) structural, (2) processual, 
*arid (3) symbolic. ' " * ' ^ ^ 

'^e structure of an organization incorporates both "fcji^al and informal 
properties. Stmcfure refers: to the way in which individuals and groups are con- 
figured to accomplish various organizational tasks: Structu;? consists of lateral 
aftd Vertical role differentiation (e.g., specialists and aides, administrators, teadhers 
and clerks), levels of interdependence (e.g,, teams, collaboration, apd task inter- 
actij^, schemes and mechanisms for coordinating dfverse efforts (e.g., policies, 
ru^rand authority patterns), time-space-facility arrapgement^^.g., open-space, 
f|9pc scheduling, and muHi-^aded classrooms) and techftologies (e.g., individu- 
aB(j^ instructio|i, community education, and teaching machines). Structure pro- 
vides a context for l>oth informal and task interaction and propesses. Structure 
facilitates and constrains processes and symbolic interaction. 

The structure of a typical elementary schopl, for example, would have the 
following characjeristics. Roles would be differentiated into those of principal, 
teacher, student and support staff- secretaries, nurse, custodians and cafeteria 
workers. For the most part, the efforts of these individual roles would be rela- 
tively independent-particularly those poricemed with mstruction. Coordination 
levels would be low, accompli^ed loosely through the authority of the principal 
and a few diffuse policies and.rules* 

/: : . Although there is an obvious overlap between structure and process, processes 
can be characterized as the ways of interacting and accomphshing work. Like 
structure, processes incorporate both formal and informal interaction* including: 
decision-making, goal setting, problem-solving, communication, evaluating, plan- 
ning, meetings, team building, leadership and conflict-management. Processes are 
action ejjpressions of the organizational structure. 

In an experimental, high school, for example, a number of these organiza- 
tional processes mi^t be expected to operate afit high levels: meetings would 
occur frequently, they would have a particular form or procedure (e.g., town 
meetings), excessive conflict would require systematic conflict management 
efforts, high participation in a large number Of decisions would occur and .require 
SQpiiisticateti dfecision-making mechanisms, communication rates would be vigor- 
ous. andTplanning continuous. 

The symbolic dimension is a constellation of non^ationaf, non-verifiable, 
self-reinforcing meanings and understanding often overlooked or ignored. It in- 
cludes myths (professionalism of teachers, community control), rituals and cere- 
monies (lectures, recitations, evaluations, meetings, saluting the flag, the Christmas 
pageant, PT A), values and beliefs (homework increases learning, education is related 
to success, individualized instruction is desirable, meetings solve problems), and 
nomis (teacher equality and autonomy, conflicj should be overlooked or ignored). 
Symbolism overiaps with the other two dimensions. Policies can be mythical; 
ineetings are often ceremonial; and evaluation serves as an important ritiAl. 

The/*myth" of teacher professionalism, for example, helps to justify current 
patterns of organizational "non-control'* in schools ahd to reinforce high levels of 
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teacher discretion and autonomy^ SimUariy, equality "norms" mjike proposals for 
differentiated staffing and merit pay nearly impossibk^for^chools to implement. 

Behitid "professed" symbols there operate a number of purposes and prac- 
tices which may.be more compatible? with the "actual" purpose of the brgaftiza- 
tion. Cronin's study ( l*970y of the 'Boston schools, for example, found that Boston 
was first an employment agency fOr.the Jrish-Catholicfrof the city and, secondly, 
an educational enterprise. -There is indication that thisjphenonienon^is true for 
-Blacks in Detroit. Moreover, it dan- be pcpj^cted th^ giy^en the tight jteacher- 
admitiistxator job market in education and. givjv-ttte nature of teacher unions, 
employment is a primary value. . . " 

Among school personnel, employment may bfei^pore important to adults m 
^educational system^ than teaching. Indeed, schooUng is good employment because 
. it is relatively unsupervised and provides interesting work, good pay and benefits, 
compatible hours and long hoUdays. . ' • 

Another myth which may be considered is that education and training are 
the primary concerns jof parents. In reality, they may value day oare services to 
frpe them from intensive parenting as much or more than the educational benefits 
ta their children: Every parent, of course, hopes his child is learning and growing 
' and no parent ^wants his chUd harmed. Few parents are wUling to support, how- 
ever, schemes for part-4ay of flexible scheduling-even when such ideas are educa- 

tionally sound. > „ 

Together, these dimensions can be combined in a three dimension "cube 
(figure '2) which provides a framework for viewing, in opeti .systems terms, tht^ 
transformation or throughput function of schools. i / 

FIGUlfE 2. 
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The Ihteradive Characto of the 

• The 'three dimensions .of orgahi2^ons overlap cdnsiderably. they are also 
•mutu^y supportive and interrelated.^ Structures support processes- . Processes 
give vitality to existing- stVucturesil §tructures«end processes provide the. formal 
expression ^f symbolism. Symboli bh the othw hand, provide meaning for struc- * 
tures and processfel . *• ; • • . . t * 

• Bicause of these fntpcate interrelationships, reform^ and mnovatio'ns imposed 
dn schools by the enviromrieift (oi- 'developed intentally)' aifd designed to affect a . 
single diih^nsion will affect the others. Striictufes, processes,, and symbolic fea-" 
tures exist in a certam e£|uiHbrium. Changing one dimension puts pressures on the 
othere and affects the equilibrium. The other dimensions must eitjier change4o 
restore a new organizational equilibrium or the»propose.d ch^iges will be absorbed • 
thereby pj«serving tlie status quo. . . 

Several examples illustrate these dynamics: • 

1. Teaching teams- are a structural reform designed to increase interdepen- 
dence and enhance coordination at the school. , As 'tea,chers begin to work in 
teams, however, new process such as interactive meeting! conflict management, 
planning and problem-solving are needed to make the teamjwork. Processes which 
worked in isolated classrooms in which interdependence ahd the need for c6ordi- 
nation is now manifest become obsolete. Sm\ilariy, the smictural shift encroaches 
on .existing autonomy norms and makes entrenched rituals-such as the school 
coffee room ''chatsVdifficult to miintain. ' • - , 

2. State legislation treating a new, occupational role "learning disabilities 
. specialist" (LDS) affects the level of staff differentiation at the local school level- 

a structural change. At the same tirfte, new processes may be developed to inte- 
grate the role into the"" classroom and to link th^ joint efforts of the LDS to thpse 
of the classroom teacher. But such efforts quickly run afoul of autonomy norms 
and "mythical" conceptions that school is where a single teacher and ^oup of 
■students interact for the purpose of learning. This problepi is alleviated if the J^DS 
works outside'the classrbom and periodically tastes groups of children away from 
th^^classroom for special sessions. , . "* • 

' 3. State r«sou^es that arp allocated for staff development purposes often 
u|)gr3de the skills of individual teaphers. As teachers begin to d^vdop new skills,, 
such as working closely together in instruction, the structure of the classroom and 

• of the school niay be affecteld. Additionally, collaboration violates strong norms 
of teacher autonoihy and may run counter to existing community expectations 
for school configurations (i.e., self-coiitamed classrooms) and the learning process. 

4. A shift in beUefs which suggests that children learn best when they are 
given cohsiderable discretiph in selecting instructional tasks changes the structure 
and processes of schools. New processes are suggested by this shift as large group 
presentations give way to woc^g in small groups and with individuals. Th6 basic 
stfuctuije of the cl'assroom may yary as new roles (e;g.^ aid*) are introduced to 
help individualize instruction. 

Once again, enviromneatal changes or pressures produce alterations m the 
structure* processes, and symbols of educational organizations. As one dimension 
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changes, it affects .the others. In turn, these other dimensions must change or 
pressures wiU be exerted on the origital alteration t^ conform- to thov^jre-changq 
pattern, thus resitoring the equilibrium. ' , ^ 

' ' The interplay bet,)veen the three dimensions c/f schocd organizations, suggests 
that- if changes are to bfe'' made 'suceessfuUy, as sfcliools adapt to eiivironmental 
'pressures, attention needito be pen to internal Structure; processes, andsymbohc 
characteristics as well as their reIationshi|),s. "^his line' of reasoning suggests an 
interesting proposition: insensjtiviij^ to th,ese internal needs and a lack af integra- 
tion aihong' the three jmportan^ aspect0)f oi«ani?ation-both conceptuaUy and 
operationally-have contributed to the high fafilure rate of previotis change. 

Toward a Three -Dimensional Contingency Theory 

/ ■ . > ' / ' ■ 

Recent' work in organizatidnal theort emphasizes that there is no "one-best- 
way" to organize. Effective organizatioi/s are those that have configured work 
patterns and processes to fit contingencies in the external environment or the 
technical process (Bums and Stalker, 1961 ; J^wrence and Lorsch, 1967; Thomp- 
son, 1%6). ■ ' / t 

In the past, the contingency approach has been though t-provokmg but f^ls 
short (in terms of empirical evidence) of specifyin&^nd elaborating the relevant 
contipgeneies. And, even less has beeh d^n^ t^ explore the Imk^e between these 
contingencies and the three organizational" characteristics suggested herein. Where 
such explofations^av?; been made, the tendency has been to focus either on pro- 
cess or structure-riot both. The synibolic|ide of organizational life, for the most 
part, has escaped the sqaitiny of coijltingen'iy theorists. 

The three dhtfensional conc^tioh i>f organizations provides » V^^^**^ 
elaborating contingency- theory 'iri two important ways: (1) by iiicoitoirating 
symbolic characteristics into thW envkcinment-organizational ^relationship and 
<2) by viewing each of the threJ aspect^s'bf internal organization as important 
contiiiig^ncies for one another. / ^ 

The first coritributiofi of th4 three dimensional conception of organization is 
an expansion of contingency theiry to incljSde syinboHc ch^cteri§tics. The tradi- 
tional contingency ideas specify ihat succe^ful prganizatiq^S^will adopt structures 
arid proccsse* to fit environmerital dem^M^' Successful oi^gai^ations in complex, 
uncertain, turbulertt ehvironmint? wiU b| those with highly differentiated. weU 
integrated structures, and highly sophistMted processes for making decisions and 
resolving conflicts. By fpntrasit, successf#: organizations in simple, certain, stable 
environments ai« those tTiat exhibit relatiSrely undifferentiated structures and that 
achieve integtatibn traditionilly throug|,the hierarchy of authority (Lawrence 
and Lorsch; 19f7). * | . . 

These contingency 'ideas were de^poped by work condticted prtmanly m 
business piganizations. Such organizatitms function in an environment where the 
technology is weU developed and,the g#s relatively clear. In contrast, educational 
. oiganizations" function in a less technical "mstitutional" environment where both 
the purpose? and techniques are diffyse and not weU developed. (Meyer and 
Rowan, 1977; Derr and Gabarro, 19723. 
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In institutional environments, such as schools,, successful organizations may 
t>Sl those mat' conform to broad societal, or institutional expectations. Among 
educational, organizations the tndst successful will be those that maintain and 
confonn to a public, image of what schools shoirid bc /Dius, abSity of school 
personnel to \is6 symbolism eftectiyely is critical (M^er and Rowan, i 977). . 

In shorty the important environmental reqyiirements may ^b€v different for 
educational org^izadons than ^for organizations that operate m;ore technical, 
settings. The key ^contirigencies may* be highly symbolic. Successful- educational 
ofsanizations^ wiH therefore configure their ii]tei^al structures, prbcesses, myths- 
,and ceremonies to fit these symbolic cues from the environment. Where^ pressures 
for change and reform ptovide signals that run 'counter to, these broad societal 
expectations, the "rational J organizations will rely heAvUy on their internal synf - 
boUc characteristics to project the "appejJrance" of chaijge and reform (Campbell, 
1971). Mandated guidelines for revampmg evaluation procedures will result in 
new evaluation "rituals"; radical new approaches to education will result in new 
school-site "myths" that shroud a traditional reality (Smith and Keith, 19,71). 

The second contribution of the thrfte dimensional view of org^izations is a 
revised perspective of internal organizational dynamics. Traditionally, organiza- 
tional structure and processes have often been seen as highly related. TNew struc- 
tural forms such as team teaching, differentiated staffing and indwidualized 
instruction require new approaches to decision-making, evaluation, conflict reso- ' 
lutibn and coordination. Similarly, the ^option (^f new patterns of communica- 
tion or new evaluation procedures may require new structural patterns for their 
continued support and maintenance. Structure and" process thus represent impor- 
tant contingencies for each other. The successful implementation of ne^ struetures 
requii«s that.soine attention is given to the important aspects of proces^ and vice- 
versa. .V .i"* 

The addition of a third orgapzational dimension- the symbolic side^?t organic 
zational life-adds another important set of intern^ contingencies. Not only will 
the development of new structures require the creation of new proces«s, struc- 
tural innovations may also require the development of new -myths, rituals, cere- 
monies, norms and beliefs. Adding aides and volunteers to the classroom, for 
example, undercut? existing myths (the autonomous professional), behefs (only 
teachers can teach) and norms (parents and community membars should only be 
indirecUy involved in mstruclion). Assuring that the structural, change is fuUy 
implemented may, therefore, be as dependeat on the creation of new myths and 
rituals as it is on the development of new patterns of communication, dedsion- 
mal^ng and problem solving. In the same way, the addition of a parent advisory 
council to a school's decision structure requires that new myths, rituals, and beliefs 
are created to supercede the old. Merely providing proce» training to the group . 
members does not attend to the important symbohc changes that must be ttii^e 
if the structural reform is to succeed. *. 

' In sum, the internal dynanUcs of organizations are maintained by an equilib- ' 
fium among structure, processes and symbols. Each dimen^on must be aligned to 
*Tit** the others. If any one changes or is chained it upsets the organizational ' 
equUibrium ihereby producing conflict, stress, and instability. In the"^ absence of 
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changes in other dimensions, pressures are exerted to "uhchange" the change, 
thus restoring the prior equilibriam. 

Imbedding the three-dbnensional conception of organizations in contingency 
theory produces som^thouglit-provoking modifications of the theory. It empha- 
sizes that schools, may face a different set of environmental contingencies than 
those experienced by ma^iy other organizations. It emphasizes the internal contin- 
gencies among the three organizational dimensions themselves. Finally, it affirms 
that the environmental contingencies and internal dynamics are highly related. As 
schools respond to pressures fof change and reform these co'hsiderations provide 
an important set of organizational constraint^ as weU as opportunities. Successful 
adaptatiort is heavily dependent on configuring Work patterns and proqesses to fit 
the relevant internal and extern^ contingencies. " , 



^ The Importance of Resolving 
Internal Organizational Problems 

■ From many fronts", there are pressures for change and reform in schools. For 
the most part, these pressures are external and are not generated from within. At 
the same time, the central argument of this paper suggests the key to whether 
these intended changes succeed or fail is the internal configuration of educational 
organizations. In the past a 'general insensitivity to these internal configurations 
and needs has contributed to or caused the failure of many educational innova- 
tions. In the future, however, the problems may arise not so much from insensi- 
tiVity but from an inadequate or fragmented coi\ception ©f schools €S organiza- 
tions. As long as education takes place »in an organisational set^g the internal 
organization will need to be Reckoned with. Without si^ attention nothing can 
be expected to result from change and reform efforts. Without knowledge of 
internal characteristics and hoW they are related, reform of the educational enter- 
prise cannot be controlled. Nor-can we affect the cause and direction of change. 
Despite the intensity of ^cononS(5r1«dicial and political pressures in the 1970$, 
schools ,may leave the decade with e^entiaUy the same characteristics as they 
entered-Kven where the status quo rhky not reflect the current societal desire^. 

There are both real and potential costs to the society, parents, children and 
school peraonnel if we fail tb effectively deal with the internal o^anization of 
schools. Following are some postulates, based on the framework, which serve to 
predict the natural responses of educational organizations to external pressures 
unless we are able to alter interrial characteristics in accordance with various 
contingencies. At the present time, our knowledge of change dynamics in educa- 
tional organizatiohs is insufficient As is our knowledge of effective in%rvention 
strategies and techniques. Although the gmalgamation of contingency theory 
ideas ^d ,the im^ge of school organization Which integrates structural, processual, 
and symbolic cha^cteristics is in an emb^ryonic developmental stage, it can be 
used tpNgenerate these postulates about chan^ dynamics and intervention strate- 
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Implications for Change and Reform: Some Postulates 

1 . The internal Organization may experience conflicting environmental sig- 
nals (e.g., f^pm parents as opposed to the State Department of Education). Some 
demands for increased accountability, for example, may direct too much attention 
to changing the instructional process. Other forces may insist on maintaining a 
/*tiaditional" instructional medium. Direct inspection of instructional activitie.s 
may generate unwanted information for one of the environmental groups which 
leads 'bnly to conflict and decreased confidence (by some) in the instructional 
process. * ■ - 

2. The greater the discrepancy (conflict) between proposed changes between 
two rival environmental forces, t^he more likely it, is that schools wiU make only 
symbolic changes. Competency4>ased instruction, for example, will be approached 
with a flurry of forms, rituals, ^position papers, and cereartonies. Behind this sym- 
bolic facade, however, teachers, students and administrators will operate as they 
did before the^change was "implemented." 

3. "The greater the discrepancy between existing social-expedfations and the 
intended changes or reforms, the I^ss likely it is that the changes will 6e fully 
implemented. Any external reform effort, for example, that changes the location 
of school, specifies new curricula, or involves alternatives in the credentialing 
fundQon or otherwise changes the roles of various educational function^rijbs, will 
encounter considerable resistance. * i. 

4. On rational grounds, schQols will find ways not to implement changes or 
reforms that, because they run/<iOunter to accepted social synibols, may jeopardize'^ 
their continued levels of support. Merit pay for teachers, as one example, would 
be resisted because fie issues involved m its implwnentation might .expose the* 
current ^adequacies of jbdging tea^ching merit or un^fepnine the myth of teachers 
as highly trained professionals. Controversy $jLirrount|mg the issues might, there- 

,fore, undermine existing community support. ^ 

5. Changes in any one aspect of a district, school or classroom will generally 
push other forces to overcompensate and maintain the exiting organizational 
equilibritim. Changed beliefs ^bout the instnictionafpfcrcess will be accoi^pamed 
by structural and processual issues that are intended to restore the old belief- 
system. * 

6. As a corollary, changes and reforms that deal siihultaneously with all 
three aspaets of the* internal organization will be mote successful than those that 
deal .with one ^or two.' Wisconsin's Individually Guided Elementary Education 
(IGE) program, , for example, incorporates structural, processual, and symbolic 
feature^ Hie multi-unit structure,^}^ evalu^on and instructional processes, and 
an underiying schema of myths, values, and beliefs provide ^ integrated approach 
to mganiziationaj change. The IGE approach ^ven includes strategies for relating 
to and influencing the external environment (Klausmeier, Rossmiller and SaHy; 
1977). Such integrated reform efforts should be among the most successfuL * 

\ ■ 7. The most promising targets of change and reform efforts may be broad 
social Axpectations and myths. Where these are ch^ged^it may make it easier to 
promote pt|ier stnlt^^ra^ and procedural improvements. If communities were to 
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beUeve for example, that learjiing occurred best in the community j^tsetff'atfempts i 
to scale the walls of the classroom would be moffe^easily- implement|d, i' J 

Implication for Intgrvjention: Sortie P^tulates 

Several postulates can also be developed about attempts to intervene in order 
to alter existing ofganizational patterns in some desired direction. Inappropriate - 
interventibii may be as important a reason for the^apparent faihire of planned 
organizational-educatiopal changes as the lack of cohceptual knowledge! -Fo^^W 
ing are some postulates aboutlntervention strategies:^ , i j'-k; 

L Of the thfee organizational dihiensions it is easiest to intervene , into tli|5,| 
structural sphere, and most difficult to change symbols. _giul, ^ducators fr^ 
quently respond to external pressures for reform hyj^^^0\iv nm roles, rule 
poUcies, facilities, (new machinery) which are infrequl*|^ijnplem^nted. A n^o 
profofcid intervention would attempt to improve hpw the^vvork is accomplish* 
such Jsjdeveloping more. effective meetings. Few {nterv|^9nists h^ve tackle'i^ 

, most inexplicit a»d buffered parts of trie core systeras^s syhibols. '\. 

For example, consider an intervention att9mpte4 in^§mall School 
in California. The ostensible mandate was.td review the personnel ^y^u^ 
tem~and then to jointly decide (consultant anjl cUent system) how td bi^^t improve 
it. Most of the suggestions for intprovement conyrig from tlje yo,up: were ^trucr 
turai: chpnge the rating forms, implement*a mrniageihentjby^bjecti^^eg orientation, 
visit more classrooms, build in pre-conferenoes, include #5ers in infoi^al discus^on 
^^ps. Sbm^ were pro^ssual: provide training dttfj^^g and receiving negative 
feedback and make the evaluation a two-way conpiilmication. Only once didlthe 
group surface the organizational myth which everyone later. agr^d^w«s at^the, 

.heart of the issue*: do not make' information available to the Board /which be 
used detrimeptaUy against an individual, thus, the reafissue was hdw to sd|)aiate V' 
out the formal and public part of the evaluation from tfie inform^ and volt^aiy 
leaming-from-experience'dimere^on. / ^ i ■ ^ . (■ \- 

2 Because the more the three aspects of internal organi?ation are balanced" 

• and integrated the moife successful the ^chan^e will be, one of the tasks of inter- 
ventionist should be to expUcitly^mtegrate.drganizatiopal strtfcture, processes^ 
and symbols in orSter to maximize the targeted impact. - ' • ' : 

In the above example, once the operating myth was made explicit, thcf struc: 
tuies and processes supporting-it were Resigned into an* integrated plan. It is sup- 
posed that the newly integrated^ersonnel evaluation system might now make a 

difference. . . 

However, the above approach' is inherently conservative because matching 
structures and processes to existing rtlyths serves only to buttress the status quo. ^ 
One way to get at real reform is to import into the organization new persons and 
myths to support new structures and processes. For example. n»wly trained teach- 

• ers preferring intervention and ^ter-dependende could be imported to work In 
a team teaching structure wherein collaborative processes were employed. Or, 
another option'is to intervene into the symboUc sphere via educational and value 
probes and then adjust the structures-processes to fit the newty cireated myths. , 
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3/ Some changes need hot be profound and should be designed to impact 
superficially on all or one of the three situational variables. Some OD processes 
' are taught superficially as skill training. They have their own value whfch can ^ 
overlap into the classroom, the school or other non-professional , aspects of a 
person's life. Communifcation- effectiveness, problem-solving^ and conflict resolu- 
^ tion ai:e examples of skills which are useful for their own sake and whi^h have \ 
some organizational overlap. > • 

One authqr, for example, helped a gfoup of elementary teachers decide how 
to structure ^themselves- for the forthcoming year. They chose a team teaching K-3 
^ multi-aging structure. Yet, their definition of teaming was simply to exchange 
children rather than to plan or teach togetKer. Moreover, they did ni^t^ek to . 
improve their processes. It turns out that such a structure ^pported an ui\deriying 
ntyth: teaching very young children is a somewhat boring ^d taxing job (like 
babysitting) and we should make'i^t as interesting and enjoyable as possible. Thus, 
the njew structure would give teachers an occasional ))xeak, provide i variety of 
teaching (grouping) 'situations, allow^ them to interact with a partner they enjoyed 
and, because they^were happier, probably^mpact for good on the children as well. 

4. The intensity iand direction of intended change depends in large part on 
these three dimensions as they interrelate internally within the interventionist as 
well as-within the client organization. Or, what ultimately happens will also depend 
, on the structure, processes and syml)ols of the reformers and change agents. 

^ Ngw* legislation may allpw for cosmetiQ effects because this pehiiits the pub- 
^ lie servants to appear to their electorate as if somethings is happening while still 
retaining the powerful support of the teaeb^r organizations. A change dgent may 
be content to perform process-structure interventions* Avhich support the status 
quo because his own value is: I shbi^d get as much remuneration as possible from 
tliis dient system so I am willing to collude with them according 4o .some very 
broad limits (ethics) in or^er to prolong the contract. Examples are legion of ^ 
-'academics, consultants, legislators, ag6ncy reviewers and insjfectofs wilFing to 
inlervene superficially or into only one mechanism in order to meet tKeir own 
objectives. ^ . 

^ These propositions concerning the dynamics of change and attempts to 
diange organizational patterns in schools are not exhaustive. They are illustrative 
.of the dirfection in which this line of thinking niaV carry us in research and in 
. action. . / 



Research Implications and 
A Preliminary Research Agenda 

4 

This paper has outlined the rudimentary features of an integrated model of 
' educational organizatidas that includes structural, proc^ssual and symbolic char- 
. ' acteristics. Som^ speculative thinking suggested how* these three aspects of 
\ . organization might be related and how these, in turn, might be related to the 
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V external environment. One important thrust of the paper, however, is to outl^ine' 
some needed research in the area of organizational change and intervention. With- 
out such 'research, lai^e and expensive projects for reforming education will 

^doubtedly experience difficulties-from which we will lefkm very little. 
- Witbtin this paper, it is impossible to lay out a complete research agenda in 
the area of school organization. But based on the precedmg discussioj^ we feel • 
comfortable, if not c^mpeUed, to outline some ideas of some preUminary steps 
that need to be taken. Essentially; three general areas of inquuy seem logical: 

(1) developing theory and concepts, descrip^e studies and measurement tools, • 

(2) developing and conducting some relevant experiments, and (3) developing and 
conducting some smal^-scale field interventions. These three areas are pot seen as 
necessarily sequential and this makes^it difficult to establish priorities. Neverthe- 
less, the foUowing ordet is a logical order of research leading to theory. 



Developing Theory, Description and Measurement 

1. The three dimensional ptJ^spective on educational change- presented in this 
' . r paper requires considerable development to refme the concepts, to specify 

relationships, andi to identify the conditions under which these would be 
expected to hold, 

2. V The literature on phange in educational organization could be orgaijized into 

the three dimensional frame^rk. This reorganizatiwi of the literature could 

be 'used, to develop hypotheses f6r future research but could also, produce a 

some interesting n^w interpretations of past change efforts. * ' O 

3. New development^ in' sociology, psychology, orgajuza^ional theory and man- ^ ■ 
" agement science nejed to be incorporated into theonbs of educational change. . 

" Th6 three dimensibnal model provides an integrating framework. Drawing 
upon the other behavioral sciences would be a tfseful way to increase the 
elegance of the mo^el. 

4. At the present tiihe case studies of elementary schools, high schools and 
school districts cokd be useful in clarifying and refining concepts in each 
of the ttiree domains presented m the model. Case studies would also be 
helpful in identifying the interactions between structure, processes, symbols 
and the variotis ways in which an equilibrium among them is maintained in 
various settings, j ■ 

5. In addition to intenjsive case studies there is room for some surveys at various 
educational levels to describe existing organizational patterns and processes 
in schools. This need is especially crucial at the high school level. 

6. Conduct some comparative studies. Many of the issues ii^entified in the 
paper can only be explained by comparing organizations in varying environ- 
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?• New outcome measures are nepdfed to help determine educatioHal effective- 
ness- At the present time attention is concentrated almost exclusively on 
learning outcomes neglecting other possibilities such as participant morale, 
support for schools, or more precise measures of learning outcomes than are 
now yielded by conventional standardized testSw 

8. Work is ne^^ded to develop stronger measures of formal structure, organiza- 
tiort^ processes, and myths. The need is most (critical in the symbiotic area 
of myths, values, ceremonies and rituals. Our current knowledge of the place 
^of these in the day-to-day life in schools is almost exclusively speculative 
gen^ted to expl^ non-findings in various research studies. 

* (- V 

Designing and Conducting Experiments 

As noted earlier, there are a number of environment^ pressures-political, 
economic and judicial-that are theoretically disruptive to the organizational 
equilibrium that schools have established between stmcture, processes, and sym- 
bols- As schools respond to, statewide i^efonrt mandates, desegregate under court 
order, confront the problems of shrinking enrollments, a eyeful investigation of 
the strategies and techniques that are used to alter or maintain the internal equilib- 
rium could add to the knowledge of organizational change. The three-dimensional 
theory could be used to predict possible consequences under different environ- 
mental conditions. Some pattems^of structural, p^ocessual, and mythical charac- 
teristics mav be more effective than others. If ample variation can bre found in the 
organizational configurations of schools* and their relevant environments ari^ if 
some more^ sensitive measures of organizational effectiveness can be d^^veloped, 
then we may be^ able to develop better ideas about the organizational-environ- 
mental fit* - ^ ^ ^ 

Where field .experiments are impracticaT or impossible, laboratory exped- 
ients might provide jnsights into how teachers, administrators, and other partici^ 
ts would react to change under a variety of simulated conditions. Laboratory 
riments could help isolate important mteractions between structure, proc- 
esses, and symbols. ^ * 

Designing and Evaluating Interventions 

» 

In addition to natural experim;ents, assessing |he impact of planned interven- 
tions on the three* components of school organization would be instmctive. Such 
experiments could be designed to assess the impact of purely stmctural, proces- 
sual, or symbolic interventions. In addition, it would dat useful to design, conduct, 
and evaluate interventions aimed at all three a^ects of school organization. 

Conclusion 

As schools confront the various pressures for change in the 1970s there is 
considerable need for knowledge that will provide guidelines for thoughtful adap- 
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tation Similarly, consultants who assist schools" in making changes successfully 
need a more sophisticated unddrsta^diiig of the various aspects of schoDlorgam- 
zation-structU^e. processes andpiyths^andlidw they relate t^ one another. Wi h- 
pu such knowledge a«d -undemndmg, m a^y of the difficulties mvolved ^ ed^ 
cation^^chapge efforts -of the 19.60s wUl Undoubtedly be .repeated m the 1970s^ 
Education^ organizations are highly coipHex-even more so than we had pre->^ 
• Viously thought. Th4 primary purpose of this paper has been to develop a way to 
capture this complexity^^ Hopefully, the " three-way contingency framework will 
stimulate some additional- thinkmg and£esearch. Even more hopefully it will lead : 
- to some better approaches to organizational change ifi schools. .-. 

• - • • 
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Organizational Scale and 
. School Success 



James W. Guthrie 



^ Introduction 




Over the last half century, the school allPbhool district consolidation move- 
ment in the United States has resulted in ever larger educational organizations 
This metamorpbolis was propelled historically by ,those who argued that larger 
schooling units woiild enhance economic effiqiencyi^and biing added educational 
benefits to students (CaU^an, 1962;Tyack, I9^)i'i:ontemporary forces provide 
Uttic prospect of dampening the movement's mpkentum. Enrollment declines 
V and in^ndBed fiscal pressures are frequently viewed as justification for closing 
and combining smaU and allegedly ccK^tly schools (Shapell, 1978). Also, present 
day education finant^ reformers sometime J prbpo^ school district consolidation 
as a means of achieving a more equitable geo^phic distribution of taxable 'W- 
soiut?es (Pincus, 1974). 

The ^iend toward ever larger units of school '"prpduction'* continues in the 
absence ciilersuasive analyses that the movement has achieved the objectives held 
either by its past or present advocates. Indeed, the trend persists despite evidence 
that it may h^ve produced few, if any cost savings or educational gains and may 
have damaged citizen allegiance to and lay control oyer public schools. * ' 

Even in the face of diminished or stable enipUments, schooling in the United 
States is likely to remain a^ large and costly undertaking for decades- to come. 
Similarly, regardle^ of schdlaiiy findings concenUng instructional effectiveness, 
tiie hunger society is likely to continue viewing 'schools as one of the major 
''engines** for socializing and training the young. In short, schools have been and 
^ likely to continue to be too important to the individuals who attend them and 
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the society which-supports them simply to be subjected to the tug of those 
w6o would subordinate significant questions of size, organization, and governance 
to more transient matters of economic efficiency and fiscal equity. At aminimum, 
the empirical relationship for schools between organizational scale and economic 
efficiency justifies far more intensive and objective examination than has hereto- 
fore been the case. Perhaps more important are questions regarding the gelation- 
ship bctweeii school organizational scale, on one hand, and student outcomes and 
public control and participation, on the other. 

In discussing public schools in the United States there exist three major 
organizational levels, the school district, school, and classroom, at which poUcies 
and practices regarding scale are most likely to be important. The mixture of 
functions varies for each level, and an assessment of the effects of size needs to 
separate each tier for analytic purposes. For example, school distncts are signifi- 
cant as governmental units primarily because of their fmancial and political func- 
tion*. School district size is not as likely to influence instructional outcomes. In 
contrast. schooi-^Q may be connected with instructional outcomes but its 
association with revenue and political conditions i» probably less than for dis- 
tricts. Also, the sequence and intensity of effects may differ for elementary 
schools relative to secondary schools, lastly, class size may principally affect 
instruction and secOmJafUy be connected with fmance and* politics. Much re- 
search conducted up to now confounds the size effects of school distncts and 
schools. The discussion which foUbws attempts .to separate the issues where 
possible. However, the construction of future research agendas regarding scale 
effects ^ould be particularly careful to distinguish between the various levels 
and functions of organizational units. 

^ The purpose of this article is to» explore unanswered questions regardmg the 
scale of schooUng. The paper proceeds (1) to describe the historical trend tpward 
large ofganizdtional units for schooling, (2) to sample the evidence resting the 
' economic, histructional and political effects of such a movement, and (3) to sug- 
gest a series of research strategies and questions deserving of attention m order 
better to exert influence over the future. 

Bigger Is "Better" 

The evolution of eVer larger schools and school districts is traced in detail in 
other pubUcations (Callahan, J 962; Tyack, 1974). It is sufficient here to describe 
the circumstances in brief . , ' - 

The school consolidation movementv perhaps reflects one of the most awe- 
sane and least pubUciied goveriunental changes to occur in this nation during 
the' 20thxentury . table 1 below displays the number of public schools and school 
districts in the United States from 1930 to 1972. School districts declined during 
' this period ahnost eightfold from approximately 128.000 in 1930 to less than 
17J900 in 1972. Shnilariy, the number of schools decreased from approximately 
262»000 to 91,000 over the sanie period,^ approximate threefold reduction. 
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The overwhelming proportion of the decrease in schools is accounted for by the 
elimination of one-teacher schools. From 1930 to 1972. the stereotypical "little 
American school house" faded' by a factor of ten, from 149,000 to less than 
1.500. , 







TABLE «l 




Ymt 


. SfE^ooi Districtt 


Sdhoo<s 


1 'A 

Schoolf (1 tMdMr) 


1930 


128,000 


. 262,000 


ih ■ 

149;000 




117,009 


210,000 


114.000 




84.000 


152,500, 


60,000 • 


1960 


40,000 


117.700 


20,000 


1970 


'18.000 


91.400 


2,000 


1972 


16,960 


90.800 , 


, 1,475 



Tabt« adapttd from data provktod in 1974 adltU^ of ,the Digest of Educationaf 
Satfstfcs (Washinijton, D.C.: Office of Education, National Center for Educational 
Statistic*, 1974). * 



Shrinkage in the number of schools and school districts occurred over a 
period of time during which the nation's total population increased 85 million 
from approximately 123 million to 208 million. Enrollments increased over the 
same span from 25.7 million students K-12 to 50.6 million (National Center for 
Educational Statistics, NCES, 1973). The interaction of population growth and 
school district decline resulted in larger organizational units. For exaniple, in 
1930, the mean number of s^dents enrolled in U.S. school districts was approxi- 
mately 200. The mean school size was less than 100 pupils. There was then and 
still is, wide variation. There remains today in the U.S. a few districts with more 
school board members than pupils. At the opposite extreme are gargantuan units 
such as New York City and Los Angeles. Nevertheless, by 1972 mean school 
district size had increased to ahnost 3,000, a fifteen-fold increase in less than fifty 
years, Similariy, mean school size rose fivefold to approximately 550. (The average 
secondary school' |iad increased in size to approximately 1,000.) The fuU numeri- 
.cal effect of this consoHdation is difficult to assess without more complete data 
regarding the range and dispersion of enrolhnent by school. A relatively smaH 
number of extraordinarily large units can distort a mean figure,' We do know, 
however, that students attending one-teacher schools, the modal experience in 
1930, had been reduced to an insignificant number by 1 972. 

The ifustmcatkm 

What persuaded the American public and its officials to undertake such a 
dramatic alteration in the size and form of one of its major institutions? The con- 
tention of Consolidation proponents was two-pronged. They argued that the edu- 
cational c^pprtunities of students in small schools and small school districts 
would be measurably enhanced for at least two 'reasons. Small schools, ^hen 
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collapsed into larger units, would hav. classes ^^^"'Z ^TlZ . 
specialized personnel. For example, the high school which could "o' aff^'^d^ 
chemistry tLher for only five pupOs could combine with two schools of like 
" for fifteen' students, hire such a teacher. Also '^^eer schools a„d.chool 
districts, it was argued; could more easily attract higher quality teachers,- both 
elementary and secondary.' i 

Equally effective as an argument for consolidation was the •'obvious" propo- 
sition that larger.districts and schools could be more cheaply operated. By collaps- 
Tg^vSal scUls or school districts into a single organization, he posi ions of 
one or more administrators, librarian^, custodians, etc:, could be eliminated. 

These arguments for 'economic efficiency and instructional effectiveness 
were put forth widely by professional educators in the first quarter of the 20th 
m Tl>b took place af a time when edupational administration was a fledg- - 
Hng Md anxious to demonstrate its rigor. Sv making the case for higher pro- 
duct^^ty school administrators h6ped to share the mantle of respect so widely 
ewre7i>the "efficiency" experts then popular in the private sector The con- 
s^idatton proposals of this former era were aimed primarily at rural districts^ 
S^r reddL on occasion, protested the loss of an instituUon they va ued bu 
^ppoSn las relativ'el ineffective when pitted against' the profes=,o«al 
expert!^ ind efficiency arguments of school administrators and leading educa- 
Sl spokeLen !f bigger was better in the privaU sector, it was assumed to be 
rlTfrs^Sools. fubsequent generations of admihistrators were incu cated 
w^thT^e ideology. The underlying tenets, were almost never subjected to 
"strnfticTxamination. TTrus. the concept of larger is cheaper and better became 
the professions' conventional wisdom. . 

Beginning in the early 1970's, school consolicfation advocates adopted a 
different justification. Post World War II school enrollments peaKed m 970 
(Fishlow, 1977), and, thereafter, school districts, ironically, nowjnost^ m 
urban areas, began to experience "excess capacity," classrooms with emp^ desks 
^dWdinis w«h empty classrooms. Proponents of efficiency argued that econc. 
^es^uld be effected by closing schools and collapsing students into fewe^ 
buadihgs. Cost savings from items such as reduced utilities, maintenance, and 
aZSation would, a^. be obvious. Also, school closmgs would enaWe 
dS to operate largeTschools and thereby permit continued emp oym nt 
■ oflCriety o^ specialists. Thus, as ^^BS the case fifty years before, the US. 
pubh^repared i4lf at the onset of the l^st qiiarter of the 20th century for 
yet another round of school consolidation, all in the mterest of saving money 
and better education. 

Now. as before', questions 'arise as to efficacy of such a strategy. Do larger 
schools lead to' better instmction? Do larger districts lead to scale economies. 
What about parents and citizens? Is public allegiance tp schools infiuenced by4he 
alteration of boundaries and increases in size? These are the kinds of questionson 
' which attention is focused in the following section. 



But Has It Worked? 

In this section, an attempt is made to assess findings of appropriate empirical 
inquiries regarding- consequences of school and school district scale. Even though 
in some instances research results apply to more than one topical category of 
school scale consequences, findings have feeen separated into those which pertain 
to (1). economic efficiency, (2) instructional outcomes, and (3) political effects. 
In each c;ategory, those studies which apply to schools are distinguished from 
those in which school districts were the uhit of analysis. Also, no claim is i^ade 
for having exhausted aU the appropriate research studies. The ^ody of literature 
relevant to this topic extends Into eVery social science area, as well as fields such 
as business administration, industrial engineering, and educational administration. 
This article is able, only to sample from among a huge number of suA> studies. 
A complete review and analysis of related literature, should be commissioned. 

r - . 

Economic Efficiency 

From 1930 until 1972, the time frame used previously for calculating 
numerical consequences of school closinjg, expenditiires in U.S. public schools 
increased from less than $90 to almost $1,000 per pupil (NCES, 1973). Even 
when discoimted foif inflation, this is more than a fourfold increase. School ex- 
penditures grew faster than Gross National Product during this period. It would 
appear that, in the aggregate, the consolidation movement had little success in 
dampening costs. Purported measures of service quality, such as class size and 
number of specialized personnel, evidenced substantial growth ovpr this period. 
However, there exists scant evidence to suggest that pupil performance increased. 
Thus, it is unclear whether school cosmncreases led to increases in "quality" or 
output. * * 

The potential complexity of the question of scale is illustrated by the analy- 
ses of Elchanan Cohn (1975) in **A Proposal for School Size Incentives in State 
Aid* to Education.** Cohn reports that . "Although there are differences in metho- 
*dology and ultimate results, most of , the studies indicate a U-shaped relationship 
between per-pupil costs and school size, measured by enrollment. It follows that 
most schools are either too large or too small, resulting in cpnsiderable waste of 
resources to society.** (Cohn, 1975, p. 214>. To determine the extent of size 
ecpnomieSi Cohn; regressed school cost data on a quadratic function of school 
enrollment and i collection of other variables included in the regcessioh eqtiation 
to account for interdi^trict cost differences due to input-output variation. Cohn 
derived the following table (table 2) by this method. 

Thus, the optimum school size based on cost factors (secon*dary school) 
according to Cohn is 1 653 pupils. 

There are, however, other significant dimensions which should be assessed 
in each case^where a consolidation decision is under consideration. School costs 
are influenced by many forces, e.g., labor market conditions, regional geography, 
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,V TABLE 2 . 
ADJUSTED COST FOR SELECTED SCHOOL SIZE 



School Siz* 



Adiuttsd Unit 
' Costs 



t 


100 




372.84 




500 




314.73 




1,000 




266.25 




1,500 




244.63 




1.653 




238.09 


\ 


1,750 




242.88 




' ^' 2,000 




249^90 




3,000 




340.90' 



dient tastes, and educational fads. Consequently, an effdjrt to deduce the existence 
of school and school district scale economies needs to be more specific than 
Cohn's study permits. Regardless of desirabUity, such precision is hard to come 
by^ Studies of scale economies have seldom been conducted in a comprehensive 
fashion. For example, the typical analysis fails to distinguish, either by popular 
tion density or some other measure, between school operating costs m mra^ and 
in urban ait5as. 'The disthiction is crucial. In a city, where children can. walk to 
school, it may be financially cheaper to operate one school, even it if is larger, 
than to operate four. Cost savings are possible on items such as utiUties, mainte- 
nance, and administrationrHowever, in a rural setting, one large school may not 
be cheaper than several small ones; the critical factor is transportation, v 

A recent NIE^onsored study of rural school district cpnsoUdaUon asserts 
that the overwhelming majority of scale economy studies using rural schools have 
failed adequately to take transportation costs into account: p'-. ' ; 

When transportation diseconomies are included in the determination of 
overaU educational costs in rtiral areas, the economies from consoUda- 
tion tend to decrease maricedly , or vanish altogether. As transportation 
- costs increase, small schpoj districts in spai^^ly settled areas are becom- 
ing even more, economically advantageous. (Sher, 1976, p. 6.) . ^ . 
A recent economic analy sis of school costs in rural areas buttresses the above 
conclusion. a!s reported by Sher (1976), White and Twe«ten examined.data for 
Oklahoma school districts and concluded, absent any consideration of transporta- 
tion, that the optimum school district size was 800 pupils. When transportation 
costs were included in their analyses/optimum districts declined to 675 (White 
a& Tweeten,1973). * / . . . 

~ No study of economies of rural schools has attempted to account for 
incieased student transportation tiine as a consequence of consoUdation: In m#y 
rural areas Qollapse of smaU schools into larger units has resulted in students riding. 
. the school* bus up to 60 minutes in each toction. If a price were attached to 
their time, cost savings in larger rural districtsjnight deicline sUbstantiaUy . ' 



Another frequently held virtue for rtiral consolidation is the prospect of cost 
savings derived from v<»iitralizcd purchasing. By pooling purchasing power and 
.buying in bulk quantities, rural school districts are presumed to benefit from 
lower unit costs, this, too. Is frequently fraught with diseconomies. What is 
pined by bulk purchasing is subsequently fost by increased' school district dis- 
tributional costs. , ' 

After asse^g these conditions, Zymebnan writes: 

Administrators shotiid carefully consider thc^ full costs of central pur- 
chasang because ,saving:| mi^t not exceed the added costs of distribu- 
tion. There are.also po^bilities of delays and Ic^ of flexibility involved 
in central purchasing. Finally, there is the use of scarce' administrative 
manpower to manage a purchasing and distribution system that could 
be operated in the gpvate sector. (Zymelman, 1973, p. 274.) 

Thus, for rtiral districts, the evidence regarding economies of scale is not per- 
^suasiye. Cost savings which are held to result from larger size are frequently eroded 
T)y aidded^expen$es,of tran^rting pupils and supplies. However, it may still be 
the case that, absent p^blems of geographic sparsity, bigger operating units, 
schools and school districts, might be more economical. 

Sciiool scale economy studies regarding uri^ areas have focused upon school 
'district rather than school size. Analyzing urban school districts* ofi^rating costs 
is made diifficult by the environment of cities. For example, city building mainte- 
nance and repair^costs are influenced greatly by higher rates of vandalism. Such a 
^factor «s difficult for analysts to "contror* when attempting to identify scale 
economies. Because of such uncertainty, scale economy studies of city schools 
teiid to concentrate upon two factors, administrative costs and purchasing of 
material supplies. . .. . 

A study by Kahn and Hughes (1970) utilized data from a sample of 1,800 
, ^ool districts and found that administrative c(^ts were inversely related to 
district enrollment. The proportion of district expenditures utilized for adminis- 
trative purposes ranged, on the average, from 8,8 percent in districts of less than 
300 students to 3.8 percent in districts with enrollments exceeding 25,000. 

Interestingly, Kah:^and Hughes' analyses uncovered no administrative 
ecdtnomies after distric^reached 25,000 pupils, this finding is confirmed by 
more recent figures for laige unified districts in California. Table 3 displays 
administrative costs for five of CalifomiaV big city school districts*. Los Angeles, 
by far the largest district in the state, is second only to San Francisco in the pro- 
portion of its total operating budget a^ocated for administration. Oakland and 
San Diego, much smaller districts, have lower administrative costs. At least for 
lai^ urban districts, administrative economies appear blurred by factors other 
than scale. • _ ' 

Whatever the findings of such scale economy studies, they dp not promise 
miicb hope for reducing schod costs. First, the type of study is particulairiy sub- 
; Ject to inaccuracy. For example/the data displayed in table 3 were taken from 
state reports; however, careful analysis of the figures for one of the five districts 
revealed that 200 teachers were aiss^gned to administrative duties but theu- salaries 
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were charged' to "Instruction." Thus, administrative costs were substantially 
understated. Even if the figures were accurate, administration accounts for such 
a small percent of total expenditures as to make great savings highly unlikely. 

TABLE 3 . 
SCHOOL DISTRICt ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 



P*rc«nt of Total Currant 
Expentfi Allocated to 
District Administration 



Los Angeles • 


4.51.% 




San Francisco 


■4.54 




Oakland 


3.93 
^ 4.02 




San Diego 




Long Be^h 


4.20 





Findings derived from data presentefl in Califorr^ia State Controlier's*>4«nt/s/ Re- 
port' of Financial Transactions Concerning Districts of California: Fiscal Year 
1975-76, ' 

No systematic data are available regarding the cost saving advantages of 
centralized purchasing in large districts. Quantity discounts to school districts are 
readUy acknowledged by vendors. The extent to wh^ch such savings are eroded by 
intradistrict handling arid distributional costs is not known. The supply system of 
New York City's schools and San Francisco are generally renowned as inefficient. 
In contrast, the central warehouse for the Los Angeles Unified School district is 
often cited as a model for private industry. " ^ 

Evidence in favor of cost savings associated with' larger size schools' and " 
school districts is, at best, ambiguous. In the instance of rural schools, the setting 
where consolidation has been most dramatic, it is exceedingly unclear that effi- 
ciency favors l^ger organizations. Transportation appears to make the difference. 
In urban areas, the evidence is thin, but slightly favors the view that larger dis- 
tricts, up to 25,000 students, have lower administrative overhead. However, there 
is nothing to suggest that huge districts, the size of many cities, save money for 
the taxpayer. A gr^it deal more must be known before advocates of greater district 
size can easily claim that, in terms of dollars alone, their way is leSs costly. 



Instructional Outcomes 

ft 

Aside from whether or not larger school units are more economical to oper- 
ate, what is their effect upon students? As mentioned previously, traditional advo- 
cates of consolidation built their case on grounds that larger schools would lead to 
expanded course offerings, higher quality teachers, and instructional personnel 
with greater specialization. These conditions, in turn, were presumed to benefit 
students. Perhaps no proponent of such reforms was more influential than James 



Biyant Conan|: In his bestselling book, The American High School Today 
(Conant^ 1959), the former Harvard president and chernistry professor, searched 
for the "lever'' which would make America's secondary schooling more effective. 
By writing in 1959, during the period^ when the public was still alarmed by initial 
Soviet space success, he found an eager audience for his improvement prescrip- 
tions. 

Conant had advice to offer on a number of school dimensions, but he believed 
enrollment size to be the major determinant of quality. He wrote, ''Jh^ number 
of small high schools must be drastically reduced through district reorganization. 
Aside from this important change, I beUeve no radical^ alteration in the basic pat- 
tern of American education is necessary in order to improve our public high 
schools" (Conant, 1959, p. 15). For Df. Conant, bigger was better. This philosophy 
was consistent with the solution frequently poSed to meet anothei^ problem of the 
1950s and 60s, the necessity to desegregate school systems. Large schools, some- 
times called "Education Parks," were suggested as means to overcome the effects 
of neighborhood racial segregation. In the decade which followed, the number of 
districts was sliced by more than half, from 40,000 in 1960 to 18,000 in 1970. 
Few would doubt Conaijt's influence.-. Howeverp a question remains as to the 
validity of his recommendation. 

For .one group of students, larger schools d*o appear to make an important 
instmctional difference. We refer here to badly handicapped students for whom 
the majority of small districts' arc incapable of providing adequately. Children 
suffering from conditions such as deafness* visual impairment, and mental retar- 
d^ition require specialized^ teachers and equipment *in order to benefit from 
schooling. Large school districts generally have sufficient numbers of students in 
need of such specialized services to bear the qdded instructional costs. For 
decades, school districts in large cities have been magnets for handicapped stu- 
dents because of their specialized offerings. Regional institutions have recently 
begun to fulfill a similar function for rural areas. The existence of scale economies 
and instructipnal benefits in these instances appears reasonable. 

Do schools and districts of larger size aid the performance of '^normal** stur, 
dents? Here again, the evidence is ambiguous. The advantages of size so strongly 
proclaimed by consolidation advocates are seldom supported empirically. Even 
Conant, who believed strongly that a high school with a graduating class of less 
than 100 students was disadvantageous, was unable to prove his point. In a recent 
reTanalysis of Conant's data, Jonathan Sher demqnstrates that small high schools, 
less than 100 in their senior class, fared , as well by Conant's rating scheme as did 
lar^e schools (Sher, J 976, p. 20). 

A more recent study of Vermont's high schools also fails to support Conant's 
magic "100'* figure. Vermont has 59. public senior higli schools; 34 have less than 
1 00 in their senior class. Sher reports that of the ten Vermortt high schools with 
the highest percentage of graduates entering college, six were small, less than 100 
seniors {Sher, 1976, p. 22). 

Conant's data are almost two decades old and Vermont is a small and unusual 
State. What do other empirical inquiries reveal regarding the effects of school size 
upon student performance? In studies which have controlled for student charac- 
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terisdcs, e.g, socioeconomic status, small schools have the edge. The Coleman 
team reported a negative correlation at the 12th grade between size of graduatmg 
class and student verbal achievement. Each increment of 200 students was found 
to be associated with an approximate one-fifth diminution in grade level achieve- 
ment (Coleman, 1966). Kiesling also found a negative correlation betweaai£h?ol 
size and student achievement (Kiesling, 1962). A recent study generally judged to 
have been carefully conducted (Summers and Wolfe, 1975) found a positive corre- , 
lation between attendance in small schools in PhUadelphia and higher achieve- 
ment. This was true both for elementary and secondary schools. The trend of 
fmdings continues for many more studies of student achievement, both those 
utilizing cross-sectional and longitudinal data. 

One of the most complete studies of the effects of school size upon student 
outcomes was conducted by Barker and Gump (1964). These researchers took as 
their focus student participation in a variety of leadership and extra-curricular 
activities, e.g., student government, journalism, music, and athletics. Tl^eir finding 
is that students in small schools are strongly advantaged over their big school 
peers. Barker and Gump report that student participation in non-academic or 
extra-curricular endeavors reached its peak in schools with 61 to 150 students. 
In small schopls, the proportion of students participating in extra-curricular 
events ranged from three to twenty times as great as for large school settings. 

Barker and Gump offer an attractive explanation for their finding. They 
contend that there exists but -a limited number of student positions in a high 
school calling for participation and leadership. In a small school each student 
is substantially more visible and thus under greater teacher and peer pressure to 
fill one or more, of the student roles upon which the extra-curricular. life of the 
. school depends, student body "president., cheerleader, editor, etc. In large schools, 
the greater humber of students available to fill such roles relieves the pressure and 
reduces the participation probability for any one student. 

There exists an indirect route through which school size can affect student 
outcomes. We refer here to the impact of school size upon school employees. 
Does the scale of a school influence teacher morale or productivity? This, too, is 
an area worthy of affbstantial additional study. However, there are research fmd- 
ings that suggest Snail Schools may be associated with lower rates of teacher 
absenteeism and, possibly, with higher teacher morale. Winkler (1977) reports 
from his analyses of Wisconsin and California data that teacher -illness leave is 
positively associated with school size; this is particularly the case with Friday- 
Monday absence v^hich can be interpreted as a reflection of teacher job dis- 
satisfaction. 

From the social sciences there exists a body of literature on the effects ot 
organizational size in settings in addition to schools. Also, ^)sychologists and 
sociologists have conducted research studies on the effects of population density 
and crowding. The early interpretations of both these lines of analysis were to the 
effect that workers and residents in small scale organizations and settings were 
more productive and exhibited less anti-social and neurotic behavior. Mucl^f the 
research has been re-interpreted by Jonathan Freedman (1975) who asserts that 
higher population Hensity may not be the cause for the distasteful conditions 
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previously blamed upon it. Whether Freedman or his predecessors are correct, we 
cannot say ; but this type of psycho-social analysis is badly needed on the topic of 
school scale. 

Though there cei^taifljiy exists no definitive study regarding the effects of 
organizational scale upon schooling outcomes, there i$ sufficient evidence to 
suggest that^the quality of school life for students is not always nAde better by 
attending schools that are bigger. At the least, from av^lable research findings, 
one would Have to counsel school decision makers to examine closely their 
motives for consolidating or closing small schools, be they situated in rural or 
urban settings. 

Participation Outcomes 

Increased organizational scale appears capable of altering school relations on 
at least two other important dimensions, parenf participation in the life of their 
children's school and the general public's participlition m school governance. 

I^olitical science research regarding school issues is relatively undeveloped. 
What little is known confirms the general {Jferception that public participation 
regarding school matters is seldom intense (Wirt and Kirst, 1972). Participation 
does become more heightened during periods of community conflict. Subse- 
quently, however, it reverts to its previous, usually low, level (Kelly, 1966). 
Whether or not this condition ^is a consequence of the widely-held view tiliat 
schools and politics do not mix, reflects general public satisfaction or lack of con- 
cern with schools^ or results from structural and procedural barriers to participa-' 
tion is not known (Guthrie, 1978). 

Has the increase in school and school district size had any effect upon politi- 
cal participation over school matters? This is difficult to answer because of the 
intervention of a number bf^dditional forces during the period of school consoH*- 
dation. For example, it is widely held that increasingly school decisionmaking 
discretion has been withdrawn from local governing boards and exercised by state 
officials (Van\GeeI, 1976). To the extent to which this is true, it may have damp- 
ened public interest in local school governance. (Presumably, it may. have had the 
counter effect of intensifying public conem for state government action on school 
* issues.) Also, over the school consolidation period professional educator influence 
has increased. Professionalization may have contributed to a perception of citizen 
impotence. 

In addition to the previously-mentioned confounding forces, structural 
arrangements for school governance may contribute to low citizen participation. 
Prior to the consolidation movement, ^each U.S. school board ^m^ber, on the 
average, represented 250 constituents. This was in a time when the major portion 
of the American population still resided in small towns,'^and it is conceivable that 
a siubstantial amount of personal contact with one's elected local representatives 
was possible. Even if election turnouts were not high, knowledge of and access Jo 
decision makers was probably considerably easier than is the case today. Presently, 
school board membei^i; continue to be the most numerous category of locaigovem- 
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ment officials, ij^wever, the average school board member now represents in 
excess of 2,000 constituents. The opportunity for face-to-face interaction would 
appear to have been substantially reduced over that^vhich existed a half century 
ago Does this rednption in representativeness and political access matter? Do 
interest groups compensate at the local and state level for the absence of personal 
contact? At the moment, it is possible only to speculate about the answers to 
such questions. 

Despite the availability of empirical findings on the topic of political access 
and participation, there has evolved a perception among public officials that 
schools have become too distant from their constituents. There have been three 
types of response to the problem. One is the so^alled "accountabUity ' movement 
wherein what schools do with the resources they are provided is supposed to be 
"audited" hiore precisely. The accountability movement has relied on numerous 
technocratic mechanisms and strategies adopted from Uie private sector, manage- 
ment by objective (MBO), PPBS, PERT, and intensified use of tests are frequent 
components of accountability schemes. Whether or not this strategy will have 
prolonged effect cannot yet be ascertained. However, as noted in other publica- 
tions, the movement has many of the earmarks of other short-liv»d management 
fads which have characterized education in the past (Garms, Guthne, and Pierce, 
1978). . • 

A second strategy for linking schools more tightly to their constituetits is to 
employ market-oriented techniques. A few experiments in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s were sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 
These took the form of profit incentives for higher productivity. Also, a voucher 
proSM was undertaken in one CaTifomia school district. The effectiveness of 
theseltrategies is debatable, but among educators the political reception for the 
market inducements was undeniably low (Cohen and Farrar, 1977). Recent Con- 
gressional interest in tuition tax credit plans has again energized voucher advo- 
cates. -One political effort is attempting to provide Califomians with a senous 
voucher proposal at the 1980 November election. 

The free market strategy retains an additional spark of life in present effofts 
to utUize consumers' views regardmg schools. Under labels such as 'ter evalua- 
tion" and "parent evaluation," a modest number of school districts continue m 
an effort to solicit citizen feedback. The accuracy of client perception regarding 
school performance, the u^s to which consumer information is put, and the 
effect of school size upon such endeavors is unknown. 

Yet a third strategy for rebuilding the link between schools and their publics 
is the injection of a larger measure of poUtical representation into school decision- 
making. This has come about because of the efforts .of both federal and state gov- 
ernments. For example, in the early 1970s, Congress enacted provisions within 
the ESEA calling for parent advisory councUs at both the district and school level. 
These were intended to provide better advice to professional educators regarding 
the nature of compensatory programs. Subsequently, a number of states have 
adopted similar programs. The amount of decisionmaking authority vested in such 
bodies varies aiv^ the mechanisms , for citizen groups to enforce their views are 
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seldom powerful. For example» taxing authority and personnel decisions have no- 
where been allocated to these.pew citiz§joi bodies* 

The advent of this political strategy may have expanded the nymber of citi- 
zens participating in school-related decisions (Jenninss» 1968). The effect of these 
new boidies is not well known. Who serves on them? Who selects them? What 
advice do they give^ How much are they listened to? How much do their mem- 
bers actually psuticipate? These are the questions which need tc^ be explored in 
order to know better whether or not these devices have altered the course of 
school politics or compensated for the changes in organizational scale to which we 

have been referring. 

<^ - , 

/ 

{ ' , 

A School Scale Research Agenda 

■ * 

^ The school consolidation tren^i has slackened in this decade, but, it has not 
stopped; Moreover, enrollment decline is likely td refuel the efforts of those who 
contend larger schools are morejsfficient or in some other >Miy better (Abramowitz 

Ros«infeld» I978)/Rather.thJin continuing to permit school and school dis- 
trict size to be a i^ii^lion. of inappropriate considerations, it would appear useful 
to underst^d better the various effects of organizational scale. It is not possible 
to describe every re^arch endeavor in this i^gard which is worthy of pursuit^ but 
in the pages whigh follow an attempt is made to illustrate Jhe range of such stu- 
dies^ Moreover, the last »;ctipn of .this paper contains an overarching strategy to 
encompass this agenda. 

lids paper has suggested thrcje categories in which school scale^'might have 
significant effects. The first of these was. economic effidfen'cy. In referring earlier 
to scale economy studies, this paper emphMzed the piecemeal a»)d inconclusive 
nature of this line of research. It cleariy justifies greater effort in' the future. 
How much money, if any, can be saved through future school closings and dis- > 
trict consolidations? Whatever this amoimt, it will need to be weighed against the 
findings regarding the effects of school, and district size itpon oth^r dimensions 
such as student outcomes and public participation. Research of this nature should 
assess the felative utility of schools within schools, so-csdled mini-schools. If it is 
the case that sma{l schools are "better," it would be useful to know if it is the 
actual scale of the physicaLpIant and the size of its population or, in contrast, the 
siie of the orgaiiizatiori in which the pupils and staff participate (Kimberley, 1976; 
Child, 1973). If it is the latter, it mi^t be possible to salvage big schools by 
dividing them into mini-schools (laison, 1 949). 

AVhile acknowledging that added research is needed both on scale econpmies 
and upon student performance, we leave the detailed design of this part of the 
agenda to those more intimately concerned with matte^rs of economics and school 
sociology. Similari^ the effect of organizational size upon parent participation in 
titeir own child's schooling and the consequences of organizational, for racial 
'ksA social integration of schools are topics which fall more readily to sociologists 
and social psychologists. ' 



In attempting better to understand the linkage between organizational scale 
and political participation over school issues, it appears that categories of future 
research such as the following would be useful: 

1. Historical Studies. 

What was the nature of political participation both at the school and dis- . 
trict level, prior to the consolidation movement gaining monientu«? Particularly 
interesting would be a comparison of public participation befpra the widespread 
promulgation of the apolitical ideology of schooling. Differential studies of par- • 
ticipatibn rates by yarious social strata and geographic regic^ prior to consolida- 
tion should also be undertaken. T 

2. CrossSectionai Analys&s. 

: Research on contemporary patterns of public participation in school gov- 
ernance could take into account present differences between large and small dis- 
tricts and schools. Measures could be taken on dimensions such as voter turnout, 
votes for non-incumbents, number and^ length of school, board meetings, charac- 
teristics of school decision makers, interest-group activity, degree of partisanship, 
and linkage of the school political system to the wider political sphere would 
prove profitable in understanding the effects of size. Here again, disaggregation of 
participation patterns by economic, demographic, and geographic factors should 
take place, 

3. ' Specific Analyses. 

An effort should be made to understand better the effect of newly-created 
participatory mechanisms such as parent advisory councils. Who serves and with 
what effect is the basic question. Within that framework are a myriad possible 
inquiries such as those listed in the two categories above. ' 

A complete understanding of the effects of scale upon . schooling cannot 
be secured efficiently by conventional, highly compartmentalized, discipline- 
dominated studies. As this paper has emphasized, questions of scale relate to a 
variety of outcomes, instructional, political, and economic. It will be necessary - 
to mount a well-integrated research effort in order to achieve a useful explanation. 

A multi-disciplinary approach might.well concentrate upon the development 
of school size data bases from which polipy analysts and social scientists of many 
stripes could draw. By contracting for studies utilizing a common format and 
data, greater, cooperation and social science integration might be induced. Such 
research to be effective, will necessitate both cross-sectional and longitudinal 
analyses. ' • < 

Toward what practical end should studies of school size be directed? Beyond 
the goal of explanation, what should be done with the information studies accu- 
mulated? One .appropriate audience for such research results is comprised of 
ri state and local school officials. By drawing upon this information, they could 
make better, informed judgments When constructing policies affecting school and / 
school district size. Indeed, a product from school scale studies should be a publi- 
cation for local decision makers;, both professional educators and lay people, 
. which enables them to undemtand the tradeoffs involved when deciding upon 
large^ or smaller schools and school districts. 
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Demography and 
Changing Enrollments 



Harriet Fishlow 



Introduction * 

Over the next fifteen years American schools will experience a series of tluc- 
.tuations in their enroUments because of demographic changes. Even a«iligh school 
enrolknents were slowly reaching their (probable) twentieth century peak in the 
mid*192Qs, the overall- enrollment began to decline. In the 1980s elementary 
^ ^^P^^*^^ to increase, while secondary school enroUments con- 
tinue Jl^cline. These changes in enrollments are the result of past changes in the 
birth rate-thc baby boom and bugt-and expected future changes. Demographers 
expect a rise in births shortly as the aging "baby boom*' babies begin to settle 
down and have children of their ovim. This will affect elemef tary school enroll- 
ments in the 1980s. , 

This chapter outlines the certain and probable scope of enrollment fluctua- 
tions at theiJiatlbnal level and suggests some general actiojas school systems might 
take to accommodate them^lves these changes. Principal suggestions are to 
increase flexibility both in physical plant ^d staffing and to protect the interests 
of those likely , to be affected by change* Planning for flexibility a^n to fifteen 
years from now is perhaps not too difficult; preparing for more immediate 
changes^ mostly declines, requires greater effort. The alternative almost certainly 
involves considerable strife and controversy, as ^hool systems ar^ forced to close 
^ools and lay off teachers* Caref\il preparation ma^ot avoid all strife and con- 
troversy, but it should ameliorate the situation. Lack of preparation for decline 
will also surely contribute to a great waste of resources, particularly huntsm re- 
sources. 
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Enrollment fluctuations of course will vary among school districts depending 
on past and .current migration patterns (and, to a lesser extent, on local differ- 
ences in fertility and school attendance). For example, seconcfary school enroll- 
ments are expected to dedine nationally about 25 percent i^tween 1976 and 
1990. However, areas now experiencing in-migration may well ^how an increase, 
whUe other places have an even more precipitous decline. 

BotK long-range plans and more immediate preparations cfepend on reason- 
ably accurate estimations of probable enrollment changes. Although the national 
trends in enrollment are fairly well known, it is the local districts which will have 
to deal with the changes. The development of state and local capabilities in enroll- 
ment estimations and forecasting is, therefore; strongly recommended. 



Deniographic Background of 
Recent Trends 

f 

. Virtually everyone is now aware that school enrollments are. or shortly will 
be declining from record levels. Enrollments in the elementary schools (K-8) 
peaked in 1969, high school enrollments (9-12) are expected to peak this year in 
1977 and enrollments at the post-secondary level will probably reach their high- 
est level within five years 'and then decline.' The reason for the enrollment in- 
creases and subsequently observed or shortly expected declines is also well 
■known, at least at the K-12 leveU 

America experienced a record high level of births from 1946 to 1964. In 
each of those years, births exceeded any year previous to 1946, usually by at least 
25 percent; from 1954 to 1964, the number of births exceeded 4 million each 
year. The maximum number bom was, however, recorded in 1957. The decline, 
. barely perceptible at "first, began to accelerate in the early 1960s. The last year of 
4+ million births was 1964. There was a sharp 7 percent drop in 1967 and the 
decline in numbers bom continued (with the exception of a smalP!iptum in 1969 
and 1970) to 1973. Since then, the level has held fairly steady at just under 3.2 
million a year (see table 1 and figure I). This represents a (^line of over 20 
percent in just one decade (1964 to . 1974). 



Enrollment Prospects Based on Births 
Which Have Already Occurred 

Enrollments for the nation as a whole, at least at the K-12 level, can be pre- 
dicted with some degree of certainty into the 1980s and beyond, depending on 
the grade level, because most of the births that form the basis for these enroll- 
ments have already taken place , 
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TABLE 1 



ENROLLMENT tN GRADES k-a AND 9-12. - 
FALL 1964 T0 1934 
OnOOOt) 



YMr 


K-8' 
35.025 


9-12 


K-12 


1964 


12,691 


4f , f 1 b 


1965 


35.463 
'35.945. 


13.010 


AO A 70 


1966 


13,294 


4y,£39 


,1967 


36.241 


13.650 




196o 


36.626 


14.118 


Cf\ TAA 


1969 


36.797* - 


14,322 


Di ,n 9 


1970 


36.677 


14,632 


51 .309 


1971 


3§.165 * 


15^116 


51 ,^o( 


1972 


3\53t 


15,1)3 


50,644 


1973 


34.953 


15,277 


50,4^ 


1974 


34.419 


15,337 


49,756 




Projected 




1975 


33.800 


15,500 


49.300 


1976 


33.300 


15,600* 


48.900 


1SCC7 
1978^ 


32,600 


15,500 


48.100 


31.800 


15,400 


• 47,200 


1979 


■ 31.100 


15,100 


46,200 


1980 


30,900 


14,600 


45,500 


1981 


30.800 


14,100 


44,900 


1982 


30.900 


13,600 


44,500 


1983 


33.200 


13.300 


44,S00 


1984 


31.500 


13,300 


44,800 



*Peak year. 

SCairce: HEW, Projections of Education Statistics to t984/S5. p.1 8. Numbers Include public 
arnj nonpubl ic schools. 

c 

Enrollments in elementafy schools. Table 1 displays the enrollment projec- 
tions from the HEW publication Projections af Education Statistics to 1984/85 
published in 1976. These are displayed graphically in figure 1. Enrollments in the 
elementary grades (K*^) are projected to decline 16 percent between the peak 
year of 1969 and ^198 1 (from 36,797 to 30,800). A slow upturn is shown after 
1981. However, careful analysis of the figures used in the projection show it to 
be based on an assumed upturn of about 2M to 3 percent in births in 1975.^ In 
fact, the numbers of births declined slightly in 1975 (there were an estiqiated 
3.149,000 births in 1975 compared to 3,166,000 in 1974), and the^cline con- 
tinued through the first eight' mopths of 1976. Enrollments at the K-8 level 
should, therefore, continue to decline to 1983, if not beyond. 

Enrollments in secondary schools. M can be «een irjf ^aBTe 1 and figujre 1, 
secondary school enrollments are projected to decline steadily from their pro- 
jected high of about 15,600.000 in 1976. The projection is taken to 1984, when 
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■^rollments drop to about 13,300,000, a 15 percent decline in the elRppars 

' from 1976 to 1984^ (The average rate of decline betweeen the two years iS 2 per- 

cent per year.) ♦ 

Since births have continued to decline to the present, secondary school 
enrollments cannot be expected to. significantly increase before the early 1990s. 
All things being equal, secondary school enrollments should reach a low point of 
about 12,000,000 in 1989, when the students in grades 9-12 will cottie from the 
small birth cohorts of 1972 and 1975. These bu-th cohorts were 25 percent 
smaller than those of 1959 to 1962, which form the basis of current secondary 

FIGURE 1 



ENROLLMENT IN GRAPES K 8 AND 9-12. 1964-84. ESTIMATED AND PROJECTED BY HEW 
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. school enrolhiients. (Enrollments in 1990 could be even lower since there were 
fewer children bom in 1976 than in 1972.) 

To predict elementary school enrollments on the basis of numbers of births 
a certain Ifumber of years earlier is fairly reasonable, at least at the national level, 
since virtually all children attend the elementary grades and automatic promotion 
based on age has been customary for. two decades. Secondary school enrollments, 
however, include a discretionary factor which complicates projections. There is 
some evidence that the continuation rate has declined in recent years in some 
places.* In New York City, a rising proportion of drop-outs is attributed to a 
changing ethnip mix in the city, since blacks and Puerto Ricana are said to have a 
much higher drop-out rate than whites, and these groups have increased propor- 

^ tionately to whites in recent years. To^ the extent that this differential is true 
nationally, and to the extent that these differential rates persist over the next 
fifteen years or so, continuation rates would tend to fall because non-white youth 
will comprise an increasingly larger percentage of persons 14-17 years of ^age. 
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National figures, however, do not show ariy downward trend in high^ school con- 
tinuation rates, so the prohlem may be one for local planners only ^ 
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Enrolment Prospect Based on 
^/ Fertility Projections^ ^ ^ , 

Enrolhnent^recilfftei!J)eyory4ia5«a^^^ 1980s become increasingly dependent 
on fertility pro^ei^nsTrhe entering Jcindergarten class of 1982 will not be bom 
until 1977;j\he «^e hix^ cohort ^wiM enter ninth grade in 1991 and colleges and 
universities in. 199$. Thus, ^ti««u§sion of enroitments*5r those? levels of education 
much beyopd*thosc years depends on ^yhat assumptions are made about future 
* fertility tfe%io>. 

IVojerted FcrtUity in the U.S., 1971^2000 

The Bureau of ^e Census issrfd its latest detailed population projectioixs in 
1975.* To provide a range, they made tlftee separate projj^tioos^ based on three 
different assumptions about completed family size. (Mortality an(j^ migration 
assumptions were the same for all thre^.) Series I is based on the assumption that 
the completed families of young women now of reprocTuptive age and those who 
will bear chHdren in the future will average ^'.7»children; Series 11 is based on an 
eventual completed cohort fertility of 2.1 ; and Series III on one of 1 .7. Series 11 
is generally considered the most reasonable, partly because it conforms most, 
dosely with fScent surveys of birth expectations.'^ Two aidditional projections 
were made using an eventual completed family size of 2.1 , but introducing certain 
variations in the assumptions underlying the projections. These illustrate the 
result of certain trends which, althou^ considered possible by demographers, are 
felt Ijy the Census Bureau tp be somewhat less likely than those assumed 'to 
untierhe Series 11. » / ' ' 

Series II L is based on a later timing of births than Series II. It assumes a 
sharper decliiie in teen-age births between 1974 and 2000 than, docs Series II, and 
a substantial increase In births* to women in their thirties. This would move the 
mean age fff child bearing from about 26 to 28. The actual age-specific fertility for 
1 974 and the two projected sets for 2000 are shown in table 2. . 

The pattern of age-specific fertility in Series !I is similar to that of many 
moderate-to-low fertility 'European countries, including England, France, and 

TABLE2 

CHItDREN PER 1000 WOMEN. AQE 





10-14 


15-10 


20-24 


25-20 


30^ 


35-30 


40^ 


45-49 


1974 , 


1^2 


59.9 


' ii6;i 


106.8 


§2.7 


21.4 


5.3 


0,4 


2000(10 


0.3 ' 


46.4 


144.2 


143.6 


62.2 


19.6 


c 4.7 


0.3 


2000 (HL) 


0.2 


24.6 


99*8 


1-49.9 


102.5 


31.8 


4.9 


0.3 
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Belgium. These countries have historically had lower teen-age fertility than the 
United States and somewhat later marriages. The pattern in Series II L is closer to 
that of Spain, Italy, and Ireland, countries which have maintained moderate levels 
of fertility during much of the twentieth century through late (and non) marriage 
rather than through the extensive use of contraception. While it is certainly pos- 
sible that the United States would move to that pattern, the Series 11 pattern 
seems somewhat more probable given our past history and heterogeneous popula- 
tion. The age pattern of the decUne in American fertility between I960 and 1974 
lends some support to the Bureau's preference for Series II, as table 3 indicates. 

Teen-age fertility has been the slowest to decline, fertility of women over 
thirty-five the fastest (although the fact that women over thirty-five in 1974 were 
the mothers of the baby boom probably has something to do with the ktter.) 
Series 11 Lis interesting, however, because it demonstrates the effect on annua/ 
fertihty of a delay or stretching-out of cohort fertility. Annual fertility is lower 
under Series II L than under Series 11 because each cohort's contribution to the 
total of any one year is less.'' Since such a pattenvi^ possibility, its implications 
are worth considering."^ V ^ 

^ TABLE 3 

PERCENT CHANGE 1^ AGE-SPECIF'iC FERTILITY RATES. 

gNlTED STATES 1960-19758 



UnderlS +62 

15-19 -37 

20-24 -56 

■ 25-29 . -44 

^ 30-34 -53 

» . 35-39 -65 • 

40-44 -70 

' ■ 45-49 -67 

Total -51 

Series 11 R, while based on an eventual cohort fertility of 2.1, does not 
assume this rate will b^ achieved by persons bom in the twentieth century since it 
assumes that only cohorts of 3.8 million will have replacement level fertility. 
Cohorts of 4.i'million, like those of the later baby boom years, are expected to 
average 1.9^ children, while the-^maller cohorts of the eariy 1970s will average 2.2 
to 2.4. Succesiive cohorts will tend to over- and under-shoot 3.8 million and thus 
have lower or/ higher pompleted fertility. The projections oscillate past the end 
point year, 2050. 

As showpJin both table 4 and,fig'ure 2, the number of annual births, ({eter- 
mined by the projected age-spiecific birth rates considered^^ plausible for each 
hypothetical 'completed family size and by the pr6jected female population in the 
childbearing ages, is projected toNncrease in the 1980s in all five projections.*' 
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TABLE 4 



ESTtMAtES AND PROJECTIONS OF THE AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF BIRTH: 

SELECTED YEARS. 1940 TO 2000 



(in OOOt) 



Ymiv 

(iulyl/ SmImI SmImII S«dMllL S«flMilR S«lMill 
JuimM) (2.7) (2.1) (2.1) (2.1) (1.7) 



EttinutM * 

1940-45 

1945-50 . 

1950-55 

1955-60 

1960-65 

1965-70 

1970- 71 ' 

1971- 72' 

1972- 73 
1973*74 ' 



Projections 




1974-75^ 




1976-76^ 




1976-77^ 




1977-78^ 




I974-75I 


(3,372) 


1975-761 


(3,679) 


1976-77 


3,932 


1977-78 


4,156 


1978-79 


4,356 


'1979-60 


4,539 


1980^ 


4,958 


1985-90 


5.243 


1990-95 


5,093 


1995-2000 . 


5,076. 



2.903 
3,565 
3,949 
4,274 
4,171 
3,613 
3,709 
3,408 
3.191 
3,112 



> 3.187 
3,126 
3,265 
3,298 

(3,178) (3,172) 

(3,285) (3,240) 

3,425 3.310 

3,575 3,377 

3,720 3,440 

3,865 3.498 

4.088 ' 3,625 

4.146 3,717 

3,949 3,719 

3.783 3,778 



(3,163) 


(3.049) 


(3,234) 


(2.946) 


3,333 


2,958 


3,435 


3.082 


3.528 


3.223 


3.611 


3.323 


3,781 


3,416 


3,875 


3,376 


3.906 


3.173 


3,951 


2.944 



. ''Estlmataof 3.187 for 1974-75ar>d3.126for1975-76lsfromNatlon«IC«oterforH«alth 
Statistics, Monthly Vitaf Statistics Report 25, 6 (Auaust 27, 1976): 1. These estimttst 
became svaiiabto aft^r the pro|ections were made, not present in figure 1. 
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FIGURE* 2 



9IRTHS BY PROJECTED LEVEL OF COHORT FERTIUTY (S-YEAR AVERAGES) 
6 L. 
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^ Fertility projections under the asmmptions of Series 1(2.7 children). Were 
average completed family size to equar2.7 children, the increase in births would 
continue untH the late 1980s and remain high for the Vest of the century. The 
peak number of JartKs in the baby boom years-4.3 million in 1957- would be 
smpassed within So years (by 1978-79), and numbers of births would increase, 
another 20 perceiSin the 1980s. Numbers of births would equal or exceed 5 
miUipn for twenty years ( 1 980-2000). 

t» 

Fertility projections under the assumptions of Series III (1.7 children). 
Under the Series HI average of 1.7 children, annual births would drop slightly 
below 3 million and then increase to- 3.4 million in the mid-1 980s before beginning 
a long-term decline that reflects the sub-replac»ment level fertility assumption. 
(Actual declines in total population would not occur until after 2020.) 

/ 

Fertility projections under the assumptions of Series 11(2.1 children). The 
average completed family size which is considered most probable by Cpnsus Bureau 
demographers is tjie replacement level 2.1. The expected ahnual births for this 
size family would increase steadily from the 3.1 mUlion recorded in 1974 to over 
4 million in the 1980s (a rise of 30 percent) and then would drop slightly below 4 
miUion in the 1990s. In terms of numbers of births, the 1980s and early 1990s 
would be close to thei baby boom years of the 1950s and early 1960s. 

( 
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Fertility projections under the assumptions of Series f I L(2J children, late 
chUdbearing). If the mean age of childbearing moved from the mid- to the late 
twenties; births would, under the cohort fertility assumptions of Series II, rise to 
about 3.6 million in the early eighties and maintain a level of about 3.6 to 3.7 
miUion to the. end of the twentieth century. 

^ 

Fertility projections under the assumptions of Series II R (cohort fertility 
connected to size of cohort; eventual achievement of 2.11 Under the assumptions 
of Series II R numbers of births would rislrsteadily throughout the rest of this 
century and beyond, reaching a peak of about 4.1 million in 2007. 

The first year of projection was 1975/76, for which a preliminary estimate 
of number of births is now available.'^ At 3,126,000, it falls between Series II 
(2.1) and Series 111(1.7). 



Impiicatkms for Elementary School EnroUments 

As indicated in table 5, the population aged 5-13, which forms the basis 
for elementary school enroUments, will decline about 10 percent between 1975 
and 1980 under all the projected Series, including Series II and II L. The decline 
to 1980 is certain since nearly all the children who would be 5-13 in 1980 had 
been bom when the projection was made (mid-1975)."- In 1980, that age group 
will be just 83 percent of what it was in the peak year of 1970, or approximately 
what it was in 1957. 

Little change in the number of children 5-13 is projected between 1980 and 
1985. Under the straight Series II projection, the number of elementary school 
children will creep up less than ¥i percent between 1980 and 1985; if couples 
delay childbearing as projected in Series II L, it could decUne by about 3 percent. 
The following ten years to 1995 wUl'see growth, however. In the five years be- 
tween 1985 and 1990. the number of children of elementary school age will in- 
crease 12 percent, if the most likely age pattern of childbearing is followed.'* 
.. There will be another 6 percent increase between 1990 and 199$. In 1995, there 
will be about as many children of elementary school age as there was in the peak 
year, 1970. Thereafter, the size of this age group will decline again for fifteen 
years. The decline will, continue to 2010, wl^en the projection shows a total of 
34335 ,000 children age 5-13 (about the level of the early 1 960s). 

In summary, tl^e decrease in elementary school enrollments which has oc- 
curred since 1970 will, imder Series II fertility assumptions, continue into the, 
eafiy 198ps. There will be no substantial turn around until after 1985. However, 
growth after that will be fairly rapid, since children of elementary school age will 
increase 12 percent in the next five years and 20 percent in the ten years between 
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JABLE 5 

ESTIMATES AND PnOJECTlONS OF THE POPULATION BY SELECTED AQES: 

1950-2000 



41 
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UnOOOt) 

Age8 5-t3 



(Jutyi/ SmImI Sw^II SwfMllL S«f1««IIR S«flMlll 
JumSO) (2.7) (2.1) (2.1) (2.1) (1.7) 



1950 




22,423 






1955 




27,925 






1960 




32,965 






1965 ' 




35,754 




t 


1970 




36.636 






1975 




33.441 






1960 


30,441 


30,240 


30,235 


30,228 


1885 


33.330 


30.380 


29.378 


29,645 


1900. 


41,282 


34.643 


31.434 


^32.379 


19SS 


. 45,725 


36,799 


32.868 


34,179 


2000 


45,923 


35,963 


33,213 


" 34,758 



30.^12 

I7.954. 

29.383 

30.320 

29.119 



% Ag^a 14-17 

1950 8,44| 

1955 9.247 

1960 11,219 

1965 1*.153 

1970 ^ 16.910 ; ^ 

1975 ^ - 19.923 

1980 16.753 , ^ 

t985 14.388 

13.538^ 12,941 12^879 1 2.867 12.463 

17,912 15.317 14.055 14.439 13.210 

2000 20,675 16.762 14|^73 1^)432 13.915 



F»GURE 3 

POPULATION PROJECTION BY ASSUMED LEVEL OF FERTILITY 
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1985 and 1995. The* fifteen years after 1995 will again see adecline> but only 
between 6 and 7 percent. 

It is thfe difficult task of educators to prepare not only for the substantial 
and iiievitable decline of the next few years, but also to plan for a reasonably 
certain upturn thereafter. There are very likely to be as many children in elemen- 
tary cschool in 1995 as^ there were in the peak year of 1970, before the current 
decline. Fortunately, there will be some advance notice of the upturn, as there was^ 
of the downturn, given the lag between birth and entrance into school. If births 
start to increase rapidly toward the end of the 1970s, as they will if Series II fer- 
tility is a reasonable choice, then educators sliould begin to inform the public of 
the need for increasing resources, preparing teachers, etc. 



Implications for EnrbUment in Secondary Schools (9-12) 

Table 5 also presents estimates and projectiofis of the population aged 
14-17, which is the basis for secondary school enrollments. The steady decline 
ofjearly 25 pe/cent from the current high of close to 17,000,000 to under 
13,000,000 in 1990 is certain since most persons who will be that age in 1990 are 
already bom. Growth after 1990 will be rapid, however. Between 1990 and ia95, 
numbers in Oiat age group .will increase nearly 19 percent under the Series 11 
assumptions. Even under the less likely pattern of later child bearing inSeriefcllX, 
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those five yeare would see a 9" percent increase in young persons of seclndary 
school age. Series II R fertility would cause a 1 2 percent increase. 

Another 10 percent increase between 1995 and 2D00, projected by Series II, 
would bring tiiat age group nearly back to its peak 1975 level. All in all, if Series II 
is reasonably correct., and enroUmenyates remain equal to current ones, we can 
expect a 30 percent increase in secondary school enroUments in the decade of the 
1990s. Should childbearing be delayed (Series 11 L), the increase would be a more 
modest, but stiU substantial, 16 percent (20 percent under the pattern of II R). 

The. upturn in secondary school .enroUments will be even sharper than that in 
dement^ schools, just as the downturn wUl be, because of the smaller age span 
involved. However, the advance warning will be greater, too. 



Probable Level of Future Fertility. 

The dedine in fertUity in the last decade has been attributed to a variety of 
causes. The various factors which have caused people, especially younger people 
in the prime reproductive ages, to lower th£ir fertility can be conveniently resolved 
into two categories. These aref (1) the recent restriction in the opportunities for 
economic advance which may be bearing most heavUy on younger persons; and 
(2) the extension to women of the long-time American ideal of individualism, 
and, possibly, the intensifioation of this ideal among men, (By individualism, I 
mean the beliefs that adults should be independent "captains of their fate" and 
that they have the right to pursue self-fulfillment through a wide range of per- 
sonal choices.), ■ ' 

One manifestation of the growth in individualism is an increased questioning 
(if not outright rejection) of the social norms about the desirability of marriage 
and childbearing, especially as sn exclusive life goal for women. This questioning 
« appears to have intensified the dampening effect on fertility that economic adver- 
sity normally has in modem, industrial societies. People, who ar^5 not sure what 
they want in life and who are. also uncertain about their economic future are 
usually not inclined to found famUies. Even tiiose who decide Uiey do want 
^drcn would be likely to have fewer than in more affluent times. 

M trying to choose a likely level of future fertility, tiierefore. it is necessary 
■ to consider whetiier and to what extent heightened mdividuahsm and a difficult 
economic situation will continue into tiie future. Will tiie questioning attitude 
about the desirability of domestic commitments be tiransmitted to tiiose who 
*wiU be twenty to twenty-nine in the mid-1980s, or is it a current fad? WiU such 
an attitude be^me entrenched among all social groups or will it be confined to 
a few? Wm th» state of the economy improve sufficientiy to restore a sens6 of 
expansiven^ss . and confidence . among younger people? (The uncertainties in 
predicting even- tiie ultimate leyel of fertility, not to mention the yeariy fhictua- 
tions demonstrated by the above variables, show how fortunate educators that 
they have several years to plan after tiie actual humber of births become kjhown.) 
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The Economy 

\ 

Predictions about the future of the economy are no more ■.noteworthy for 
their accuracy than are predictions of future fertility behavior. A couple pf obser- 
• vations are possible, however. Current economic problems apparently stem, at 
least in part, from the sudden ending of an era of cheap enei'gy, which in effect 
has reduced real national income. How disastrous the rising cost of fiiel turns out 
to be depends in great measure on our political skill, both foreign and domestic. 
Nevertheless, it seems safe to say that the situation does not augui; well for eco- 
nomic expansion and the growth of real income, at least for the next few years, 
I do not want to in^ply that growth in real income will cease, but that it may be 
slower and more difficult to achieve than in the past. New discoveries and tech- 
nologies may change conditions, but probably not within the next decaae. _ 

Another factor arguing against a rapid return of economic expansion and the 
associated attitudes among younger persons is the relative -size of the cohort to 
which they belong. Persons bom from 1946 to 1964, the ^'baby boom" cohorts, 
have formed a bulge in the age structure, which first influenced the sale of baby 
goods and suburban houses, then put a straih on the > capacities of the school 
systems, and is now pressing on the ability of the economy to provide entry level 
jobs. Youth unemployment has risen steadily since the late 1960's.*^ 

The possibility that persons belonging to the large cohorts of the baby boom 
will have relatively fewer opportunities and relatively more difficulties in advance- 
ment than smaller preceding cohorts, and consequently, lower fertility, has been 
suggested by several researchers.'* The effect of relatively stiff competition for 
jobs and subsequent promotions can only be exacerbated by the high proportionv, 
of young .people with college degrees, because the number of jobs which require* 
a college education do not appear to be growing as fast as the number of degree- 
holders.''' To be thwarted in attaining expected positions is not conducive to 
settling down and iliaking long-range commitments, even if one attains an ample 
income. 

If, in fact, tlie economic situation does not improve greatly in the next 
decade or decade and a half, and if the relatively larger size of the baby boom 
cohorts causes their individual economic opportunities to be less than those 
enjoyed by their parents in the 1950s and early 1960s, then it seems probable 
that fertility will remain at low-to-moderate levels through much of the 1 980s. 

By the laitter 1980s, the smaller cohorts bom after 1965. will begin to reach 
job entry and family building age. If their relatively small numbers cause an 
expansive ouUook for them, they may opt for greater domestic commitments and 
fertility would rise. If the general economic situation improves at the same time, 
earlier cohorts might revise their desired family sizes upward, causing fertility to 
rise very sharply indeed. 

Interest in the possible influence of the size of a cohort on its fertility (be- 
cause; of relative economic opportunities) has been sufficient among economists 
and demographers to cause the Census Bureau to project fertility on that assump- 
tion. The projection, called Series II R, was, however, keyed to eventual replace- 
ment level fertility; i.e., an average of 2.1 children per woman at steady state. This 
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avoids the theoretical difficulties associated with projecting .nfin.Se »^ 
decline but constrains the projected fertility for most cohorts below what has 
b the experience in the recent past. For the purposes of the P""''^,-- 
.«„m,H that a cohort size of 3.8 million would have replacement level fertility. 
Shorts oi l ' mtlio , ko those of the late 1950s and early 1960s would aver- 
^19 child^n while the smaller cohorts, of the early 1970s would average 2.2 

'°^ T*hnicd problems of projections aside. 1 believe 'l>e acceptance of Z I 
children per woman as the most reasonable by the Census Bureau rests more with 
m'^assessment of the significance of social trends categonzed as ",ndiv,dual«nL)- 
than with econpmic factors. 

Individualism 

The ^sertion that many ,of the trends associated with and presumed to 
undeSie tfe recent decline in fertility are manifestations of an expanding individ- 
uattS^ Is not easy to prove. It is certainly not amenablelo the quantitative proof 
wS demographers prefer. At least two of these trends- the '"<^^^^^ ^''''^^^^ 
tion by women in the labor force, and increased proportions of single women 
under theTge of twenty-five-could well have other causes, such as economic 
™ed or unSrta n ty. Yet. inspecting the range of social variables that have 
changed so conspicuously during the period of declining fertility ^'he '-bor force 
parTicipation of women, including married women with children Hie entry of 
women nto career, tha't require serious, full-time commitments, 'he d-rce - • 
the proportion of women under twenty-five who are single, the use of more effec 

Le contraceDtives the acceptance of aborUon does suggest that many people. 

ndCciX m ny young women, have decided to pursue interests other than 
o? inTddit on to marriage and childbearing. Furthermore, this decision cleariy 
from an inc;easin"-recognition of the right of women jo maKe choices based 

°" '1r.hf lasTdecade or so, «»cri^t of women to choose ca.ers other than 
marriage and motherhood and to have individual interests in addition to their 
rm"ly roles has been publicly legitimized. Indeed, in some socia groups the 
cuTt vation of interests outside the home has come to be regarded not only as 
tedtimate but as desirable. Childrearing is competitive with non-familial inter- 
st "sp cially for Women, on whom the burden of chUdren has traditionally 
n^n Fertility will tend to decHne as non-familial interests ^'S™™'' f^^" 
ience Few people wish to deny totally themselves the satisfaction of family life, 
r those couples where both partneis-wish to pursCte non-familuil or mdividua 
I^teres^ w™ tend .0 have the minimum number of chUdren customarily thought 

a'" deTy^in which uU women art highly motivated to limit themselves to 
two children will fall short of replacement because not everyone finds h.m or her- 
sTinn a position to have children, nor is everyone capable of having two children. 
HowTver.Ce couples will probably want more than two, so it can be reasonably 



assumed that most cohorts will approach replacement level fertility. Current co- 
horts of young women show signs of adoptihg this pattern. Recent sarvey data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census about the birth expectations of young 
wives eighteen to twenty-foUr show that 58 percent expected just two children, 
and nearly 75 percent expected two or fewer.*' If these young ^ves do achieve 
their expectatiorts (and other fertility surveys have shown a fairer cloSe connec- 
tion be^veen the number of children women say they want and how many they 
eventually have***), they will experience 2.17 births per woman, on average. Smce 
women who are matrried at eighteen to twenty-four tend to have more chfldren 
-than the cohort average, this works out, after the appropriate adjustment, to just 
about replacement fertility. 

At present, it appears that the increasing acceptance of the rights of women 
to give priority to indhridual, non-familial, interests, combined with a lessening of 
economic opportunity, will lead to replacement level fertility-the Census Bureau's 
Series II, or some variant' thereof for the current cohort of young women. 

Can we expect women to continue to develop their individual interests at the 
expense of their family roles, or is this a temporary fad, encouraged by economic 
adversity? After all, the previous low in completed fertility, 2.18, or just above 
replacement: was experienced by women who were of peak childbearing age dur- 
ing the Great Depression (the cohort bom from 1906 to 1910). Completed fertility 
of younger women through the birth cohort of 1941 to 1945 is or will be in gen- 
eral mtich higher.^* 

Will good times in the future cause later cohorts to return to three- and four^ 
child families and thi^ traditional male/female roles that hnplies? I do not think 
so. On the contrary, I believe we can expect a diminishing proportion of women 
to devote themsehres solely to the( roles of wife and mother, whatever-the eco- 
noi^ic situation. In my opinion, this development is a natural one for American 
society which has always placed a high value on independence and individual 
freedom. While the principal adherents to these values were assumed to be men, 
independence has generally been admired in women as well, except in their rela- 
tions with their immediate families, especially their jfiusbands. The dependent 
status of wives has been the only adult dependency that American society has 
validated. However, women have not necessarily been raised to be dependent, or 
more accurately, feminine upbringing for dependency and its inevitable inferiority 
of status vis-a^s the husband has not been thoroughgoing, BOys and girls have 
been accorded a relatively high degree of equality for a long time in American 
society, particularly in basic education. Access to secondary schooling has been 
•fairly equal for the sexes for decades, ^d education has usually been co-educa- 
tional. More recenUy, at least since the fifties, middle-class families have tended 
to send both sons and daughters to college, though males were, on average 
favored. . 

Adulthood, however, marked an abrupt change. Men went on to careers and 
jobs as independent persons, but women were expected tp accommodate to, and 
indeed to strive for, a socially and econoriiically dependent status at variance with 
their previous training. The consequent inherent strain in the role expectations of 
AmeSrican women was specifically note(| as far back as 1 942 by Talcott Parsons.'' 
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Stressful situations are usually accepted only if there are no reajonable alterna- 
tives actual or perceived. The recognition of women's right to choose individual 
goals and the consequent pressure to expand opportunities for women has pro- 
vided altemaUves, especially for younger Women. The possibility of such alterna- 
tives seems to have actually increafed the strain of the traditional role for many 



women 




en 

It "is not suggested that all women ^ould choose full-time, lifelong careers 
instead of motherhood. Such an idea is simply the obverse of the old coin of 
socially, rather than individually, detennined lives for women. Rather, the 
majorit)^ of women will likely try to combine a Ufe commitment to work outside 
the home with childrearing. However, they manage-through interrupted careers, 
part-time work, childcare, equitable sharing by husband and wife-it is not condu- 
cive to large families. I expect for most Couples, two chUdren would be the limit 
d that cohort averages will tend to approach the replacemenf level of about two 



r women. 



Post-Secondary Enrollments 

A principal cause of uncertainty in post-secondary enrollment projections, 
unUke those for el^entary and secondary schools (at least at the national level), 
is estimating the proportion of young people who wUl choose to go to coUege _ 
The past, especially the eecent past, has seen continual growth m both the rate of 
attendance and the size of tl^e population of college-going age (usually considered 
to be from the ages eighteen' to twenty-one or eighteen to twenty-four). ine 
result has been atademic and financial planning based on the presumption of con- 
tinual growth However, a careful consideration of probable future trends, includ- 
ing a known decline in population, indicates that the extraordinary growth m 
post-secondary enroUments of the recent past wUl, at best, slow down substanUally 
and may well cease. The changes beg^ to appear in the early 1 970s. 

From the mid-1950s to the end of the 1960s, a peripd of about a dozen 
years American higher education experienced unparalleled growth. Between 1960 
and 1 970 the total number of students in degree credit courses more than doubled, 
rising from 3.6 to 7.9 million.^* Around 1970, however," the rate of enrollment 
increases began to slow down. Between 1970 and 1974, total degree credit enroll- 
ment increased at, an average annual rate of only about 2 percent a -year, compared 
to 8 percent yearly during the preceding decade.^^ 



The Rate of Attendance 

Carnegie Council studies have shown that 55 percent of the increase in the 
1960s could be attributed to increasing rates of enroUment and 45 percent to 
increase in population in the coUege-going ages. The greater importance of in- 
creasing rates of attendance in the achievement of enrollment growth has been 
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true duiiiig most decades since 1870, although the college-age population has 
been increasing as well.^ The decrease in the rate of enrolbnent increases after 
1970 has been largely because of ,a« actual decline in the rate of college atten- 
; ,dpnc<5 ^ong young people eighteen to twenty-four years old.^^ i 
. ..Mthe recent decline in the rate of attendance has'been attribute^! to a nujitber 
of factors. The Carnegie Council book, More Than Survived, lists four as the most 
significant:'* ( 1 ) the abolition of the draft; (2) sharply rising costs of attendance; 
(3) job market changes, especially for school teachers; and (4) liberalized rules 
permitting deferred admissions and leaves or "stopping out." These reasons sug- 
gest the' possibility that the current decline is a temporary setback in the long-run 
growth of attendance. Relative costs of attendance can change as can job market 
prospects, and a steady stream oif deferred admittees and persons returning from 
"stop-out** periods would eventually correct the early deficits. 

Assuming that the decline is temporary, however, does not necessarily imply 
an expectation that the previous rate of increase will resume. An important seg- 
ment Of current opinion proposes that, even though the decline of the last few 
years has been eauseS by factors presumed temporary, an increase in the propor- 
tion attending college, especially the rapid rate of mcrease experienced through 
the 1960s, will not occur again.'* The principal grounds for this belief include 
forecasts of the educational requirements of future employment, the aU^ady high 
proportion of persons who graduate from high school, and of high school gradu- 
ates who go on for higher education, and the financial uncertainties surrounding 
higher education. 

The idea that there is^ fixed proportion of jobs requiring a college education 
and that the market is or is about to be saturated with degweholders is challenged 
in ftie Carnegie volume. New Students and New Places. The authors pomt out that 
there are social and cultural, as well as economic reasons for college attendance 
and that employers are likely ^ raise their requirements in tight labor markets.^ 
Nevertheless, the authors include the problem of job market saturation among the 
factors causing uncertain enrolbnent predictions.^' It is given a less ambivalent 
and more central position in'many other studies. 

The argument that the high proportion of college-age persons currently 
attending renders a continuation of past increases unlikely is based on the assump- 
tion, usually impUpit, that not everyone can benefit from formal education after 
high school and that t^je larger ^aije of those who can are akeady attending. 
Whatever the merits of this viewpoint, the fact is that the historic rate of increase 
in proportion attending college hsis a necessary limit, even if all were to ultimately 
attend. In the 100 years between 1870 and 1970, the proportion of persons eigh- 
teen to twenty-one attending college increased from 2 to 35 percent a year, an 
average increase in proportion attending of about 2.9 peijcent a year.^' Were that 
rate to continue, there would be 100 percent attendance by the year 2006, at 
which point further increases would obviously cease. 

Any assumption of less than 100 percent ultimate attendance brings the date 
of cessation of increase closer. More unportant for short-term enroUment projec- 
tions, current social and economic conditions suggest that whatever the proportion 
attending may ultimately be, further increases will be more difficult to achieve 
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ESTIMATED UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE-CREDIT ENROLLMENT AS PERCENTAGE 
OF POPULATION. BY AGE AND SEX. 1960 AND 1969-1973 
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than were past increases, and hence wUl come about more slowly. The rate of 
increase (if any) in the future should therefore be less than it has been, until it 
findlly cesses* 

The authors of New Students and New Places "expect the percentage of 
coUegc-age population (which th^y define as eighteen to twenty-one years of age) 
actually in college ... to level off at about 50 percent in the year 2000 ..." Their 
calculatio#of a 50 percent attendance rate assumes that persons from the. lower 
half of the socioeconomic scale wUl attend at the same rate as those from the 
upper half and thaf aU states wiU achieve the high school graduation rate (90 per- 
cent) and the high school graduate college entrance rate (75 percent) of the cur- 
rent top states. The implicit assumption is that the attendance rate of the more 
favored sections of society has reached a maxim^m practical level (either because 
of ability or employment requiremvits or both) and that the only possible growth 
can come from those now unable to attend because of lack of opportunity. An 
increase to a 50 percent attendance level by 20O0 from the 35 , percent in 1970 
would require an increase in proportion attending of about 1 percent a year, 
distinctly smaUer than the 2 .9 percent average of^he previous century . 



Population Growth 

The increase! in the proportion of persons of college age (18-21 or 18-24) 
who enroU in institutions of higher education has been the most important factor 
in the historic growth in coUege attendance, but increasing population m this age 
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group has also played a part." This was especially true of the rapid growth of the 
19608, when sheer increase in numbers of eighteen to twenty-one year olds 
accounts! for 45 percent of the increase in enroUments.^ In fact, that decade 
saw the most rapid growth in the numbers of persoris eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age since the middle of the nineteenth century-an increase of about 44 
percent. While growth rates of this magnitude could Conceivably recur,»they will 
not do so in the next two decades, nor weU beyond that, assuming Series II fer- 
tility. (Between 1970 and 1980, the number of persons of that Sge will hav? risen 
nearly .15 percent. In the decade of the 1980s, it will decline nearly 15 percent; 
the subsequent five years will see a further $ percent decKne.) 

. The rapid increase in the coUege-age population during the 1960s was the 
result of the juxtaposition of the low fertihty of the depressed 1930s and the 
postwar "baby boom." Between 1960 and 1970, the number of persons eighteen 
to twenty-four, perhaps ja better age span to nominate as the "college-age popula- 
tion,'* rose 53 percent. Persons eighteen to twenty-four years old in 1970 were 
bom from 1936 to 1942, which were predominantly years of low fertility. Those 
eighteen to twenty-four in 1960 were bom from 1946 to 1952. Many couples 
who had postponed childbearing in the 1930s or during tl^ war years "made up" 
the deficit then. The year 1947 had the highest birth rate (26.6/1000) m more 
than twenty-five years, one not matched since. Numbers of births fell a little Over 
the next five pars and then began to rise again in 195 1 , reaching an all-time peak 
of 4,308,000 m. 195,7. However^ the rate of increase after 1 95 1 was less than that 
from the end of the^ 1 930s to 1 947 .^s 

The estimated number of persons eighteen to twenty-four and the numbers 
projected under Series 11 fertility is (000): 



Series 11: 1960 , 


16,128 


1965 


20,293 


' 1970 


24,683 


1975 


27,575 


1980 


29,44 r 


1985' 


27,834 


1990 


25,162 


" 1995 


23,641 


2000^ 


26,328 


2005 , 


29,164 


2010 


29,198 


2015 


27,848 I 



HSetween 1980 and 1995 there will almost certainly be a 20 percent drop in 
this age group (the projected figure for 1995 is virtually identic^ umjifcr all Series 
because most of the persons who \Vill Jbe eighteen to twenty-four in 1995 have a 
already been bom). Increase thereafter will be rapid, although that age group will 
not approach the 1980 level until after the turn of the century. The fifteen-year 
decline from 1980 to 1995 will be nearly made up in the following ten years 
(1995 to 2005), but increases of the magnitude experienced in the 1960s are not 
expected. (If Series II fertility projectjppi^ffe correct, the number of persons 
eighteen to twenty-four will increas^oout 23 percent in the ten years between 
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1995 and 20O5; frbm I960 to 1970 numbers of persons in that age group in- 
creased 53 percent. 

In^utioiial Response to Enrollin^nt Decline 

' The combination of a decUning population in the usual coUege-attending 

proportion attending is unlikely to offset that. 

Thp effects of tliis probable decUne, however, will not be felt equauy py an 
institlSonf ofhiinducation. The differential effect by type pf mst>tut.on .s 

™Ct of t^C^egie volume More Than Survival-^ Carnegie does not pre- 
set mth if »y, <i«Une in overall cnroUments because they assume a nsmg 
enroflment rate. This prediction is based on past trends for: 



• Part-time students 

• Non-degree credit students 



• Studertts older than twenty-two 

• Graduate and first professional degree students ^ 

• Women, blacks, and other minorities 

It also assumes a return of white, male enroUment to its 196Gs peak and an 
It aiso underlying assumptions appear a httle 

°ftt«,^T?^ analysis of the differential effect by type of mstitufon. how- 
''^'•raS''Stt%ategoties of 

r n universities (2) comprehensive coUeges and umvemUes (the latter with i mitea 
"pSw aSMy^l^tive liberal ajU f huihly-selective 

Uberal arts colleges; (5) public; and (6) private two-year coUeges. ^ . 

"^Ent— were projected according to several ^^^-^^^^^ 
future shaiis of Aotal enroltaents each of these categones would get. Five differ 
Inn<Swe» tSd. The flpt three models involve simply Krojecling forwari 
• S^erentli^rt values (cu.«nt shares would remain constant or the rates of 
different ™"»,^^3 . .5,3 ,958 to 1973 would continue). This is 

rnU t^eS ^y ffiWi: their W» "/ 

total emotlT^^ determined by four exterml factors-population 
c^geTrSeff^ teachers; tfie interest in part-time non-degiee credit study^ 
X^McpSiVtoward the support of private instttuUons. f — °" .ff'^^ 
ftctortadlcat« growth for pubBc community coUeges, retention of the status 
qu^Sr atCly^tective Uberal arts coUeges. and relative loss for aU ^he, other 
categories. 
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The fifth model assumes that future shares will depend on the ability of the 
institution to make selective adjustments' to future change, in particular, to de- 
creased enrollments and to finandal^stringency. The characteristics which are 
thought to determine the degre? of possible institutional flexibility, with the 
advantageous quahties for those characteristics in parenthesis, are: 

Size (large) 
Location (urban) 

Competitive status (relatively lower tuition) 
Reputation (well-defined mission qr ambience) 
Age (well-estabhshed) 

Past decisions, especially those of the 1960s (modest, planned, not over- 
optimistic growth) 

Graffuate enrolhnent and specialization (less) ^ 
Health professions (established programs) 
Financial condition (healthy) 

Management and attitudes toward reality (willingness to face facts, share 
information, and be accounrable to those who provide support) 

On the whole, the authprs believe the universities and public community col- 
leges have above-average adjustment (^apabihty, while the less highly-s2lective 
liberal arts colleges, the private community colleges, and some of the compre- 
hensive colleges and universities (especially the private ones), have below-average 
ability to adjust. The h^y-selective liberal arts colleges and the better-managed 
comprehensive colleges and universities, especially the public ones with the lower 
tuition, are considered average. 

Synthesizing the analysis of the several models, especially the last two, to 
fore^ enrollment shares, the authors conclude that public community colleges, 
univdrSties, and highly selective liberal arts colleges will do relatively well in en- 
roUments and institutional, well-being, while the other categories will, as a rule, do 
less well. Among the reasons for their conclusion is the greater possibility of flexi- 
bility in the former institutions, especially the multi-campus universities, in facing 
declining and fluctuating enrollments. 

Preparing for Enrollment Changes 

It will not be sufficient to simpjy monitor the national birth rate to ascertain 
probable enrollment changes within local school districts. Growth, like decline, 
will occur more sharply in some areas than in others. Aside from any local differ- 
ences in birth rates, there are important differences in migration, both regionally 
(e.g., the movement from the northeastern and north-central states to those of the 
southwest and west) and within regions (e.g., from central cities to suburban rings 
and to rural areas). 

Unfortunately, projecuohs of local populations by age are not easy to do 
because they depend so heavily on estimating future migratiop patterns., The 
demographic art of local migration 'forecasting is considerably less satisfactory 
than even annual fertility forecasting. In many instances, it is not even possibli to ^ 
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know with any exactitude what recent past migration patterns have been, much . 
less to forecast them. On the whole, U.S. migration statistics are awkward to 
coUect and to analyze because we do not keep registries of movement as we do of 
births and deaths. We depend on the census, including special surveys, and on 
retrospective reporting to understand migration patterns. Often all that can be 
known is the net migration; the exact numbers of immigrants and emigrants 
which compose that number can only be surmised. 

Nevertheless, planning for future flexibUity in meeting enrollment change 
and for handhng present crises requires some idea of the likdy shape of future 
enroUments in local districts. It is, therefore, essential that administrators have 
access to the best estimate of their district's current population by age and that 
they develop their capacity to estimate its likely future configuraUons. While • 
many of the largest school districts have staff who project enrollments-usually by 
the grade progression method combined with a local birth rate-based estimate of 
future kindergarten entrants -few are equipped to estimate the range of probable 
enrollments as much as five years, to say nothing of ten to fiteen years m the 
future. State governments should provide such demographic projection services 
to local school districts, perhaps in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, 
which has doiie some work in the field of small area census in a project called the 
"Dual In^nd^ni Map Encoding File" supervised by Jacob SilverjGiven the 
difficulties in, predicting small area migration patterns, such serviced need the 
input of persons famiUar with local problems and prospects. As part of the service, 
school administrative staff could be trained to monitor the situation from year to ' 
• year and .make tentative corrections based on current experience. 

No state government agency is, providing demographic services to local school 
districts anywhere at present, so far as 1 know. The state of California's Population 
Research Unit , is probably ^ne of the best state demographic units. It estimates 
population for approximately 500 cities and counties every year, does a range of 
projections (using several fertihty and . migration assumptions) by county and age 
every two to three years, and assists locahties other than counties to do special 
censuses when requested. Since 1970, it has provided technical assistance, includ- 
ing final tabulations for special censuses, for twenty school distncts which re- 
quested special financial assistance from the State Allocation Board because of 
sudden population increases. The Unit also projects education statistics, using the 
grade progression method and age participation rates. EnroUment projections at 
the K-12 level are done for the state as a whole; numbers of high school graduates 
are projected by county. The latter is a major input in the enrollment planning of 
-the three segments of public post-second^iy education in the state. Work is cur-., 
rently underway ta develop projections for community college districts, because 
recent state legislation requir«*'an annual estimate of the adult population fo?^ 
these districts. 

Unfortunately, neither the projections nor the technical assistance ot the 
Population Research Unit has been well-utilized by California's school districts. 
Many districts seem unaware of the Unit's work, others unsure how they can use 
it At present, the Unit does not have the resources to conduct an outreach pro- 
gram or assist any great numSer of districts. The development of such a program 
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would be a useful contribution to educational planning in California and else- 
where if it were used as a model for programs in other states* California would 
probably be the best location for a pilot project in the development of state- 
assisted local population/enrollment projections, because the state already h^san 
active demographic unit. 

The development of a pilot project to help school districts project their 
future enrollments and thus plan rationally would be one of the most productive 
uses of educational researdji money that agencies such a!^ the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) could make. It would greatly aid admjinistrators in developing 
long-range plans* ^ . - \ \ 



Suggestions for Responses to Fluctuatiohs in Enrollments 

Aside from developing procedures for detehhining likely \local^ changes, it 
would be useful for educators to consider strategies of flexible response to rapid 
enrollment ^ange. That rapid change is .occurring and will contuiue m do so is 
virtually certain. Some areas will be more affected than others, but nearly all will 
be affected *to , some degree "Two possible examples of flexible response to rapid 
enrollment change include lease arrangements for prefabricated buildings pAtrally 
owned by the state or by a group of districts, and one year certification programs 
for holders of appropriate, bachelor's or master*s degrees. 

The idea of a flexible physical plant arises from accounts of school closings 
and the attempts of school districts to sell or rent the property. Apparently it is 
not easy to find alternative uses for school buildings. In fifteen or twenty years, 
many districts may again need more classfooms, although differently distributed 
than those in existence today. This need, because of fertility change or migration, 
could be fairly short-lived. 

While disciissing strategies apparently designed to increase rapidly the supply 
of teachers seems a little out of place in today*s market, the ^e year post BA or 
MA credential system actually allows for both rapid increase and contraction of 
the supply of new entrants. A person need not make a fign commitment to the 
field until the senior year and thus one need not predict th^pilmarket four years 
in advance. Plans for encouraging a rapid increase may i^jMhientirely out of 
place, however. ^ v 

A study by Peter Morrison points to the possibility or a teacher Shortage 
sometime in the 1980s.^'' The factors thou^t to underlie this possibility are: 

^ 1. The poor job market, which is discouraging students from entering teach- 
er braining. 

2. The age structure of the current stock of teachers and especially of the 
reserve pool of teachers,^ which consists of former teachers who left the 
field to raise families and whose children are either grown or considered 
old enough to leave. By the late 1980s, a large number of these persons, 
products of 'the initial large cohorts of teachers produced, in thejnid- 
19S0s^,will be reaching advanced ages/* 
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3. A projected annual increase of 2 to 3 percent a year in school enroll- 
ments, due to begin in 1985.^ 

I do not intent to defend either of the above strategies. I suggest them merely 
to urge educators to plan for flexible response to future ups and downs in enroll- 
ments. This should include somehow minimizing lengthy investments by the tax- 
payers in physical plant and by individuals in preparing for careers. 

Planning for the projected growth of the late 1986s and 1990s and possible 
later downturns wjll be relatively simple compared with managing the downturn 
which is now underway and which will continue through the 1 980s. The buildings 
are already there and so are the trained teachers committed to a career. The pres- 
ent crisis requires immediate action and outside technical assistance could be of 
particular help. ^ ' 

A number of districts have akeady faced the problem of surplus plant. It 
would be u^ul to collect accounts of how this problem has. been coped with in 
various places, along with general advice from such professionals as architects and 
economists or others with background in {property management. Advice in the 
poUtical management of school closings might be everf mbre valuable. These case 
histories and suggested solutions could be collected in a manual to^ guide other 
districts facing decline. Perhaps task forces of persons with experience in -such 
matters could be set up to supplement the manual and to aid districts faced with 
the necessity to close schools. ; |^ 

More serious" than school closings, in my opinion, is the possibility of layoffs 
for teachers who have invested yeai:s in their professions. While some districts may 
be able to handle the matter through attrition, reassignments, and austerity (and 
could be helped to do so with experienped outside advige), others will not. The 
virtually certain 25 percent decUne in secondary school enrolhnents will not be 
evenly distributed across tlie nation. Because of local age structure and migratory 
movement, some districts rmy well have lifecondary school enrollments drop to^ 
half, or lei, of the current level. Teacher organizations and other groups should 
consider ways to ameliQrate thp impact of such layoffs, possibly indudi|ig clear- 
inghouses for employment outside as well as inside the profession, and insurance 
schemes to subsidize retraining. Such activities would be a useful addition to job 
security clauses in labor contracts because they would improve the future pros- 
pers for persons now teaching. At the least, teachers should be advised of the 
possibility of future employment jprobleins because of projected enroUment 
changes in their districts and of wSys to. reduce the harm to themselves as indi- 
viduals. 

Even those districts which do not have to resort to layoffs will not be iji a 
position to do much new hiring in the 1980s. While no scheme will make up for' 
the loss of youthful energy and enthusiasm, "teacher renewal" programs could 
help moderate any tendency toward stagnation. For example, well designed in- 
service training could help keep experienced teachers up to date on promising 
new teaching methods and developments in their academic fields. 

At the university level, the saboatical system h^s refresh teachers and also 
brings in new faces as their replacements. It is doubtful that most districts could 
afford a sabbatical program, but federally-financed fellowship programs might 
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help. Another way to achieve some turnover would be for teachers to occasionally 
switch places. Ideally, k school which has developed an exciting new program 
would "lend** teachers to neighboring districts, who in turn would send some of 
their teachers to the mnovative school. Opportunities for retraining and place- 
ment in other jobs might encourage those tired of teaching to leave the field, 
opening positions for the more enthusiastic. With the expected reduction in 
teacher turnover, another fruitful field for revitalization Wbuld be to establish 
teacher renewal centers. I do not intend to argue for the above suggestions, but I 
do encourage educators to plan for virtually certain future circumstances. 
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Time and Ho w 
It Is Spent 

I Charles S. Benson 



Introduction 

Hie question this chapter addresses is whether time budget studies of house- 
holds should be included in the research agenda of educational finance and. pro- 
ductivity.' The nature of ''time budget studies of households" will be made clear 
in the discussion to follow; here, 'suffice it to say that the term refers to the col- 
lectitm and analysis of data on uses to which children, their parents, and other 
children and adults clOidy connected with a given family's life, put time. In our 
version of such studies, attention is focused primarily on the activities of the 
^poi age child; the time uses of other. persons are examhied mainly in relation 
to activities jointly pursued by the given child and those othet persons (parents, 
the child's peers, other closely-connected persons). The work ''activities" deserves 
emphaiis-we identify types of activities pursued by the child in the home and 
outside; when an activity is jointly undertaicen, we identify the persons with 
whom it.is pursued; we note how the child gets to the place of activity, if it takes 
place outside the home; and we examine the conditions under which different 
activities tie taken Up and put aside. 

ThWe data are the bare bones of our version of time budget studies. Data 
on activities of the child are, in our view, analyzed properly in a multi-varied 
context The context includes infonnation on the education, income; and occupa- 
tion of parents. It recognizes data on family structure: whether there are one 
or two parents in the hooadioki; whether there are iero, one, or two parents 
employed; number of dblings, sibling order and spacing, etc. The context prdvides 
data an the characteristict of the child*s neighborhood and school. It contains 
data on the child's school perfon^f^^. Time-cohitoming activities of members 
of .households sap constrained in v^iiig degrees by the inter-related variables 
pf sodo-economic status, family structure, neighborhood, and school. 

•s . . 'V 
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To understand better how the context of family life shapes patterns of 
time uses, we collect, as well, information on child and parent attitudes. Opin- 
ions are sought on definitions of success and failure, educational aspirations 
and expectations for the child (as reported by parents), preferences for different 
types of activities (as reported by the child and his parents), desire to spend more 
or less time with parents (as reported by the child), feelings positive or negative 
toward different aspects of neighborhood and school (as reported by the child 
and his parents), etc. These are the softest data in our kind of time budget study 
and are mentioned last for this reason. Attitudinal surveys have their own uses 
even when nothing is being surveyed except attitudes, but we believe that reported 
attitudes are best analyzed in concert with data on activities. What is challenging 
is to try to undenStand inconsistencies between reported attitudes and the uses to 
which time is acAially put, on the one hand; and, on the other, to try to under- 
stand differences of opinions towards life chances, neighborhood, and school as 
expressed l)y members of the same household. These are preliminary comments 
about the context of time budget studies of households, as we define the term. 



Defining "Out-of-SchooP Environmenr 

Schools exist to help transfonn children into adults, i.e.y iqto persons capa- 
ble of working" for money, of engaging in home producti6n, and of making 
satisfactory use of the residual of non-work time. School find it appropriate 
to make a rank ordering of children in terms of me probability of their success 
as future beings. The ranking is influential in indicating- how long a given clhild 
should expect to attend institutions of formal education, the types of institu- 
tions he should expect to attend, and the kind of employment he should even- 
tually enter. Admittedly, "success," as the term is used in this context, is defined 
primarily by market criteria. Schools do not commonly rank children for success 
in moral behavior or artistic creativity.^ 

From the middle sixtief, research has shown that school performance of 
children and the consequent rankings assigned to children by schools are strongly 
influenced by the "home background" of children.^ This finding is one of the 
most robust in social science research. Home background is conventionally 
measured by SES variables relating to parents, such as income, education level, 
and occupation (*if head of hous^ftld. Though the finding is robust, it has not 
yet jp-oven to Be terribly useful for policy purposes. Indeed, its most direct 
translation to action, given the emphasis placed in this country on the importance 
of eradicating school failure, is steplizatiOn of low-income, poorly-educated adults 
or forced adoption of poor children by upper-income families. To say the least, 
neither of these policies is acceptable. Even to mention them is to ridifule social 
science research on the charge of false determinism. 

Rather than speak of family background, let us conside^"out-of-school 
environment" (OSE). It is reasonable to surmise that OSE has effects upon what 
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chitdien do in school. Indeed, the research citetlabove about the relation between 
home background and school performance, however imperfectly the concept of 
background is defined and measured, suppforts this point. In relating OSE to 
school performance, we must admit the entanglement of a large number of 
variables, which, for convenience, we place m the following taxonomy: 

* v0iS&t^Knier^..T^ fact that certain children have' parents of high 
income piay mean simply that those children are favored in terms of their health 
and nutritional status, in access to private lessons complementary tb school les- 
sons, in being given instructional toys, etc. These conditions may be considered 
separately from the possibility that children of highly educated parents hear a 
more acceptable standard of English spoken m the home (acceptable, that is, 
to teachers), are encouraged in reading by the example of their parents, etc.* 
Thirdly, there may be effects of the interaction of income and education vari- 
ables. Highly educated parents may kno\y better how to obtain information on 
out-of-school programs for their children (the effect of parental education) and to 
be able to afford the requisite fees, costs of instruments, transport to the instruc- 
tional center, etc. (the effect of parental income). Thus, the combined effects of 
SES establish opporunities for, or Ukelihood of, certain behaviors on the part of 
parent and child that could influence the child's school performance. 

' Famtiv structure variables. In "the U.S., as is well known, the number of 
single parenrfamihes, both female and male headed, is on the rise. Furthermore, 
in a growing number of two parent families, both parents are working outside the 
home.* These developments affect the amount, if not the quality of time that 
adults spend with childreh. As we shall see below, there is some evidence to indi- 
cate an association between the amount of time parents spend with th^ir children 
and .the I.Q. of children. (This association is not necessarily causal.) 

Recognizing that family stRJ^ure variables are /elated to SES variables, 
the association is confounded by the fact that when a woman in a two-parent 
family goes to work, household income ordinarily rises; furthermore, the woman, 
by the fact of being employed, may receive an additional amount of education. 
The rise in SES level of the family should have a positive effect on the progress 
of children, offsetting in some amount any deprivation suffered by loss of paren- 
tal attention. The net results in any case might be related to the initial SES level- 
of the family, i.e., the level of income and education prevailmg before the wife 
entered the labor market. 

To jmake this sug^stion is to expose our ignorance about quality of parental 
tunc imputs. Fifteen mhiutes a day given by an alert, sensitive parent may offer 
more to a child than two hours a day given by a listless, inattentive one. There is 
no reason to suppose, moreover, that quahty bf parental time is constant from 
one period to the next; it may well be affected by chsJnges in family structure. 

So far, we have considered possible effects m parent-child r^Jations when the 
mother in a two-parent family enters the labor force. The changed may be of a 
different oitier when a single parent goes to work, m that uncertainties about 
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hoWing on -to^a job, and the weariness of carrying alone the burdens of work 
and home, may introduce strain and testiness into what had previously been a 
warm "parent-child relationship. Accordingly, such families might be described 
as "time poor" as well as money poor: indeed, some families, no doubt, strive 
to pull themselves out cvf financial poverty by throwing themselves into the 
category of thne poverty.^ 

Having said this much, we must in honesty admit how little we know about 
parent-child interactions. In single parent families, so defined at a moment of 
time, there may be parent substitutes available, and the patterns of time during 
which such substitutes are present may have important effects on children. Like- 
wise, it may be an important matter as to the age of a child when single parent 
status of the family '^as achieved^ The proximity to the absent parent and the 
amount of time the absent parent may be willing to devote to his (her) child may 
be a significant variable. So may the patterns of work of the remaining parent, 
i.e., whether full-time or part-time, professional or non-professional. One recent 
study indi^tcs that the simple fact that a mother is^orking has little to do with 
her child-rearing p^^ctices. " s . . working and non-wbrking mothers, who are of 
similar cultural background and family circumstances, are very much alijte in 
philosophy, practices, and apparent relationships with their children.**** This 
assertion calls for further investigation. 

Adtlitionally, there are studies to indicate that number of siblings in a family 
and sibUng placement are significant variables in detei;mining school achievement. 
It would seem important to understand better how family structure variables 
interact with SES variables in determining parental attitudes toward their sons 
and daughters and attitudes of siblings toward each other. 

Family attitudes. FamUies may differ remarkably in their attitudes toward 
success, the root causes and probabiUty thereof, and many other things. One set 
of parents may ffeel deeply about the importance of spending time with theu- chil- 
dren and another may not. One set may be thorough in selecting among alterna- 
tive types of parent-child interactions and another may not. One set may set to 
exert close* control over their child's use of time and another may not. Children, 
even children in the same family, or even the same children at different times, 
may have different views toward the importance of school success and tdward 
the relative worth of an hour's tune spent in "study," meaning any future- 
oriented, preparatory kind of activity, and an hour spent in immediate, mindless 
pleasure. 

' It is reasonable to suppose that such attitudes as these affect school progress. 
But we know very little about hoW*kttitudes are developed. One might assume 
that they are related to SES and family structure; this seems implicit in the socio- 
logical literature that associates school performance with "family background" 
as measured by family income, occupation, etc. Thus, one might say that welfare 
mothere have bad attitudes to support their child's progress, and successful, 
middle-class parents have good attitudes, It may be mprally important, however, 
to distinguish between attitudes of caring and attitudes of what we may call 
"projection.** A welfare mother may care as deeply for her child as a middle- 
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class parent and make sacriflces of time and money for the child exceeding 
that commonly seen in middle-class homes. Yet, the welfare mother may, at 
the same^time, fall into attitudes of hopelessness and despair in thinking of 
. what kind of life her child ffB lead, i.e., the projection tends toward what her 
own life, and the Wes of adiilts with whom she associates, is like. Such feelings 
of hopelessness m^iht be conveyed to the child and dampen his enthusiasm 
for school work. If this indeed is what is happening in some families, we should 
not, of course, Charge the mother with fecklessness. Conversely, children bom 
into families of higher levels of income and education may be surrounfied by 
attitudes that assume the probability of success in educational endeavors and 
that extol their worth/' These attitudes may unpel middle-class children forward 
in school simply by making tbem more confident. 

We can imagine the shape of parental attitudes and their effects on children's 
motivations, b^t we really know very little of the whole topic. We do not know 
much about' what parental attitudes in different families are, how they change 
over time, what is the nature of their inconsistencies, and we certainly know 
little about how parental attitudes affect school age children. About measuring 
attitudes and assigning causal power to them, it is necessary to be modest. 

We do know this much, however. Although educational productivity is class 
related, it is not pcrtectly enjoined to SES of the student's household. Some high- 
income children dcrpoorly in school and some low-income children do very well 
« indeed. We should examine the characteristics of these "outlyars" m the expecta- 
-.tlQii of discovering patterns in their out-of-school lives that are basically different 
from other childfcn in their SES categories. Thus, the main focus of the research 
proposal here is examination of processes of child development within— not 
between— SES categories. As we do so, we may be able to offer policy guidance 
on such m^or reform proposals as Burton White's suggestion that we should 
intervene in the child's intellectual and social development between the ages of 
6 months and three years, on the one hand, and William Rowher's argument that 
we should postpone content mastery in school until after elementary school 
years.''* ^ 

Neighborhood variables. So far, we have discussed variables relating to the 
individual family: SES, family structure, and family attitudes. But there is inter- 
action among sets of families and the children of which they are a part, with the 
' sets being defined as .families who live in a given neighborhood. For children, 
more than adults, nci^iborhood establishes a physical boundary of existence.* 
CMdien lack the means to drive themselves about in their own automobiles. They 
axe liinited» in the main, to bicycles, public transport, and being cjiauffeured. The 
last assume^ inputs of parental time and capital and is presumably related to SES. 
Public transport schedules are geared more closely to th& needs of commuters 
than to "chiMren-in most metropolitan areas, at least. Bicycle range is often 
limited by biliy terrain and by m^or traffic arteries. 

* ^ The physical size of neighbbriiood may be different for one group of chil- 
dren than another, but we would generally expect its limit to. be rather well 
defined and to represent . only a very small part of a given metropolitan area. 




(In small towns, of course, children may wander over the whole town's area, 
but most chUdren in our country live in metropolitan regions, not in small towns.) 

In any case, what exists is a set of conditions for the child's activities out- 
side his own home. If the neighborhjood contains playgrounds, children will 
likely engage in physical games appropriate to the playgrounds (except that 
playgrounds may be effectively closed! to younger children if they are subject 
to physical harassment by older children). If the neighborhood contains a shop^ 
ping- center, children wUl hang around the stores. If the neighborhood contains 
a plaza and if the plaza is a site for mime and jugglers, children in the neighbor- 
hood will see them. If the neighborhood contains vacant, undeveloped space, 
children will allow their imaginations to roam in building shacks and staking 
out "secret places." If the neigliborhood contains a library, a zoo, or a museum, 
some children, at least, of the neighborhood will attend. When any pf thes^ 
..spaces or facilities in a neighborhood are lacking,. most children in that neighbor- 
"^^Qod, so our preliminary evidence suggests, will not engage in those kinds of 
. activities appropriate to that space or facility. 

, Wha^is true of one child, thus, is true of most children in a neighborhood - 
' the neighborhood sets a physical boundary of a\c^ild's life. Hence, any one 
child's playmates and friends are likely to live in his same neighborhood. In 
this country, we' have a lot of residential clustering by social class, so any given 
child's peers' are more likely than not to live in households in which income, 
, education, and occupation are similar to that of his own parents. Insofar as SES 
M household Has an effect on the child's attitudes toward, among other things, 
school, tt^is kind of peer relationship might be thought to reinforce and strength- 
en the attitudes that are otherwise developed at home. 

Further, the general milieu of a neighborhood may provide incentives and 
distractions to children that encourage or impede schoolwork. To be speculative, 
imagine it possible that middle and upper-class children find their neighborhoods 
sufficiently quiet that they are not unduly distracted from lessons, homework, 
and, in general, human capital building exercises, while at the same time children 
who grow up in slu\ns may find sufficient stimulation and excitement in the 
. ^wded daily life around them that they find it hard to spend time to provide 
for* tomorrow's enjoyment (at the expense of today's). In middle-class neighbor- 
hoods; what adults do to make a living is likely to be concealed from the eyes of 
children; its mystery may serve to reinforce the idea that a long period of educa- 
tion is i^equired of one to enter the world of work. In lower-class Neighborhoods, 
the details of performance in adult roles are likely to be in plain sight of childr?n, 
and. children more easily move into and out of adult roles even at rather young 
ages. Thus, the need to engage in a long, strenuous period of preparation for 
adult life would be less strongly felt. 

I 

A R^tatement of the Basic Question 

We do not suggest that the above list exhausts the variables that detemiine 
OSE of children, but the list is intuitively obvious and sufficiently complex (both 
at once) to accommodate preliminary analysis. 
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To shift the metaphor, let us say that each year children attend school, 
they bring with them a lot of ''baggage:'' their health, energy levels, knowledge 
and skills acquired in formal learning and in infonnal activities, tastes, attitudes, 
and expectations. Presumably, some of this baggage is helpful to a given child 
in his schoolwork, and some is not helpful We know very little about how to 
sort the baggage into categories (helpful, unhelpful, or of no consequence). Also, 
we know little about how the baggage is acquired by a child or, in some cases, 
forced on him. What we do know is that the differences in school perfonnance 
of children is greater than can be explained by the initial intellectual endow- 
ments and that the gap in perfonnance tends to get wider the longer (|pteren 
attend school. 

Our policy objective, let us assume, is to raise the average and reduce the 
dispersion of school achievement scores. To restate the basic questions of the 
paper, now in two parts: given the policy objective, we can learn useful things 
by studying the association between patterns of child life outside the classrooms 
and patterns of school achievement, i.e., is itnuppropriate to try to understand 
the nature of the baggage that children bring to school and its effects on their 
school performance? If the answer is yes, are household time budget studies, 
as broadly defined above, an appropriate, though not necessarily an exclusive, 
research strategy to gain that understanding? 

An alternative to try to understand OSE and its effects, presumably a 
cheaper alteniative, is the attitudinal survey per se. Our belief and we admit 
our bias-is that children communicate more clearly and thoroughly through 
what they say they do |ffan through whay they say they feel (though analysis 
of attitudes helps illuminate the significance of activities). We suggest the worth, 
then, of making observations oTwhat qhildren do. Next, we examine patterns 
of behavior in terms of their associations with SES, family structure, and neigh- 
borhood variables. Finally, we attempt to relate all of the above to school per- 
forjriance. ^ 

The intent is to explore the question of "joint causality." Suppose one 
finds an association between SES and parental interaction with children, such 
that when middle-class parents behave in certain ways, their children typically 
score higher in school than their initial endowments would suggest. Suppose a 
group pf low SES parents have.^ behavior similar to those of the "successful" 
middle-class parents,, but let the low SES children appear to receive markedly 
different amounts of benefit from their parents' behaviors (benefits being meas- 
ured by gains in school perfonnance). In other words, for similar parental be- 
haviors, dispersion of school scores|becomes greater as we move down the SES 
scale. % 
J * . One could then seek to discover whether there were combinations of paren- 

tal action and school or neighborhood variables that produced school success. 
Parental action might be of relatively weak effect unless the school had a warm 
atmosphere, minimized tracking, etc. Likewise, a "favorable" school environ- 
i ment might have a relatively weak effect unless parental behavior supported 

school perfonnance. Certain particular neighborhood conditions might override 
the effects of parental and schoof efforts both. Up to now, studies of deter- 
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minants of school |^erformance have not given much scope to study of joint 
causality. 

The policy implications are along the following line. The chief thing we 
know about determinants of school perfAroance is that it is closely associated 
with, differences in "home background," where home background is measured 
by parental income, educational level, and occupation. It is not possible easily 
to change the levels of parental income, education, and occupation in the short 
run-nor is it at all certain that changing such descriptions of family life would 
have any desirable effects on the child in the short run. So public policy, as it 
has shaped up, seeks to "compensate" for deficiencies in home background, 
but this compensation is offered in the absence of knowledge of precisely what 
is lacking in the home, toward which compensation should be made. 

Now, if it is parental behavior that. affects school performansfir^e would 
expect some of the achievement-stimulating kinds of ijehaVior to^e in the grasf> 
of parents of whatever level of SES. This seems to be the asWption underlying 
parenting education.' But we cannot be certain that,givejptypes of parental be- 
havior will work well with all types of children. More important, we do not know 
much about how different kinds of parental behavior are j[einforced or cancelled 
by different kinds of neighborhood conditions and by different kinds of institu- 
tional behaviors. In the absence of such information, policies toward children are 
fra^ented-and, in" attacking the problems of school failure, ineffective. A more 
comprehensive approach to studying OSE might allow lis to design a better 
integrated and more effective set of poHcies toward youth. \ 

The remainder of this paper is written in several parts. First, we shall de* 
scribe the theoretical work of Gary Becker on the "economics of time." The 
articles that Becker has written reprint an ideal starting point to pose hypoth- 
eses about intra-familial allocations Of time, at least some of which, as we shall 
see, are subject to empirical analysis. Becker's concern is to show that people's 
behavior, in the uses to which they put time, is explained by such economic 
variables as the market prices of different commodities and services, wage rates, 
and household production functions, the latter deterrftining, inter aliay the net, 
benefits of investments in future productivity in market and non-market activi- 
ties. Children are seen to have their own individual production functions, under 
which t^iey transform today's time into tomorrow's utilities. 

Second, we shall note and discuss briefiy several empirical studies of the 
uses to which^ members of households put time. This section is intended to de- 
scribe the state of the art of time budget Analysis arid to indicate some major gaps 
in our knowledge about the effects of different time use patterns on children. 

^ Thirdly, we shall propose a new line of investigation, somewhstt more com- 
prehensive than studies so far undertaken. With ?ew exceptions, the studies to 
date have obtained data on*lhe activities of adults only. We shall propose studies 
that draw information on activities of children and of their parents and that 
these data be analyzed in a context of information about family SES, family 
structure, family attitudes, characteristics of the neighborhood in which the 
child lives, characteristics of the school the child attends, and his school per- 
formance. 
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Lastly, we shall pose some policy issues that this new kind of research may 
illuminate. 

The Theory of Time Allocation 

In conventional demand theory, consumers maximize utility functions of the 

form 

u = u(yi,y2, . . • >yn)> « 
subject to a resource constraint 
2 Pi yi = I = W + V 

where, y^ are goods and services4)urchased M( the market, pj ate the prices of ^hose 
goods, I = money income, W = earnings and V = income from capital. The con- 
sumer is in equilibrium when, for each pair of market goods, « ^here 

Pi mui ' 

mu{ refers to the marginal utility of maiicet good i. Conventional demand theory 
does not deal explicity with any of the following matters: (1) the fact that goods 
and services can be produced in the home as well as the market; (2) the fact that 
different goods and services obtained by the consumer, whether in the market or 
at home, require different amouifts o| time for their use or enjoyment, le., some 
goods are time^tensive in their use and sdnie are not; (3) that the relative prices 
of timerintensive goods presimiably change from onejwriod to the next; (4) th^^ 
goods and services may i>e used to enhance one's future prodyuctivity in the 
market and ^ a consuhier; and (5) that different mehibers of different hou^^olds 
face different opportunities to exchange tune for money income. Yet, these pre- 
viously-omitted phenomenon may be crucial in explaining the behavior of parents 
toward children, of children toward parents, and, ultimately, in casting light on 
the school performance Of children and youth. ^ 

Fortunately, these omitted phenomena of consumer behavior have been ad- 
dressed in a theoretical way by Gary Becker.' Becker postulates that households 
act ajt producing units, to provide themselves with utilities, Z} under a household 
production function of the form 

I 

'Zi = fi (Xi, Ti), 

where X{ is a vector of market goods and Ti is a vector of time imputs. Thus, 
jbouseholds are "both producing units and utility maximizers." The utility fuAc^ ■ 
tion to be maximized bec6mes 

U-U(Zi,... ,Zm) s U(fi,...,fni) 

~ U(xi fXj , . . . Xm ; Ti , Tj , . - ., Tm ), 

subject to a budget constraint ' 
g (Zi, . . . , Zm ) = Z, 

where g is an expenditure function and Z is a bound on total household resources. 
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If wages and prices are constant for a given household^i.e., are independent 
of the choice of a particular set of Zi, then the market goods constraint can be 
written as * - 

m 

^ PiXi = I = V + Tw w, ' 

where pi is a vector representing the unit prices of market goods Xi, Tw is a vector 
of hbuis spent at work, and w is a vector of wages per unit o^f T. The time con- 
straint is 

S Ti= Tc= T-Tw, 

where is time spent at consumption and T is total time available. Thus, the 
full cost^of a unit of Zj can be expressed in time, for time is the ultimate re- 
source. The full cost is the sum of the time spent in consumption, Ti. i.e., time 
spent in non-market production, and of time used in market production, T^, to 
acquire from the market goods and services Xj, that are complementary to Ti in 
the creation of utilities Z;. According to Becker, both time spent directly in con- 
sumption and time spent in acquiring goods for consumption represent earnings 
foregone or "lost." This reasoning seems to accord a higher place-either to market 
work or to savings than to work done in the household or to the satisfaction of 
the household's needs generally- puritanism run rampant! Which is to say that 
work and saving become ends unto themselves. 

Does Becker's extension of consumption theory cast light on such a seemingly 
distant phenomenon as performance of students in school? C^i it conceivably be 
a starting point in analysis of why students from certain classes of families sys- 
tematically succeed in school and why children from other classes of homes 
systematically fail? Let us consider the following points. 



as an Allocating Mechanism 
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^TMembers of households allocate money income and time to the production 
of utilities. Each member of the household has a claim to the time of other mem- 
bers; tliat is, each member gives time to other members and receives time from 
others members. In child bearing families, moreover, let us^ssume that parents 
are solely responsible for the allocations of money income to the individuals of 
the household; however, it is safe to say the parents have but limited control of 
the utilities created by their children. They do not control fuUy the child's alloca- 
tion of the chUd's time that is used in combination with market goods and 
services for production of the child's utilities. 

Time, along with goods and services, may be allocated tt> future utilities as 
well as present. Letting, as before, Tw represent time at work and Tc time spent 
in consumption, then T^ might stand for time spent in education, broadly defined. 
Total investment in the ith period of time would be t„, Xei, where x^, represent? 
the m^ket goods input toward building human capital. 
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Households make investments not only #r improve their productivity as 
workers itf the market but also to improve their effectiveness as consumers. Some 
Zi are time-intensive in the present period, but some Zi also require considerable 
prior investment of time (and possibly of goods) for their creation. For example, 
it Jtakes considerable investment of time to learn to play the piano well. On the 
other hand, it takes almost zero investment of time in previous periods to be able 
to create Zj by watching television. 

In Becker's view, children, as seen by parents, are time-intensive goods. That 
is, they require parental inputs of time to maintain their present health and happi- 
ness, but this is not all: both parents and children make time investments m the 
children's future production and consumption utilities. 

y 

Time Responses of Parents 

According to Becker, there is a life cycle deter/nining allocations of thne to 
T^v , Tc» and Te, largely determined by market wage rate. At yoynger ages, thp 
possibilities for earning money are nil. As one becomes older, one can enter the 
market, but one*s wages are low. In the early stages of life, then, it makes sense to 
use time in consumption and investment (schooling). In the middle years of life, 
wage rates for the individual are at a peak, aitd this conditiofj raised the yield of 
Tw relative to Tc (unless, of course, a major shift in tastes4ias occurred in the 
meantime). Te once past the younger years may decline in value, monotonically, 
because of decline of strength in the learning function, because of the shortening 
of the period of years, in which new skills may be used, etc., or it may rise in value 
because knowledge already acquired creates dem^d for new knowledge, especially 
in complementary consnumption fields.' But, in any case, in the middle years, high 
wages draw time to the workplace and away from consumption. In latter years of 
life, time shifts front Tw to Tc as levels of wages obtainable by the individual fall. 

The basic^srttem of time use dS^pnof^but seen? to affect the ways that » 
children grow ifp. During the younger fonnative years of the child*s life, the head 
of household is most ijgttensively involved in work, and work is something that is 
doiie outside the household. The child is deprived not only of the att^tion but 
even the presence of the working member(s) of the household, Family structure 
In^the U.S. does nqgany longer allow grandparents to share in child rearing^ 
though, presumably, ^randparents-under Becker*s theory of the life cycle— would 
have time for child rearing tasks. Next, children live through their early formative 
years at a period in the lives of their parents- when time is spent mainly on the 
present, T^p and Tc. Parents are unlikely to set^an example of investment in the 
future^ though much investment is what parents demand of their children/ 

The pressure on adults of chilft bearing age to devote time to work, T^ Js a % 
function of the life cycle of wage r%tes. The pressure to devote remainmg time to 
consumption, T^. instead of investment, Te, is, according to Becker, a result of a * 
relative decline in the price of timenntensiver consumption goods. What were * 
fomierly luxuries are now widely distributed^jnong the population; examples are 
^ holidays, foreign travel, air planes and sail boats. This brings us to an interest- 
ing point regarding time allcAcations made by mothers. We have noted earlier that 
a rising number of mothers in two p^arent families are entering the labor fosce. 
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This may be seen^artly as a response to a relative rise in the real wage rates of 
women. But, paradoxkally, it may also be a response to the relative fall in the 
prices of time-intensive consumption goods. Other things eqtial, «uch a relative 
fall ln>price should cause people to withdraw time from the work place and devote 
it to tronsum{)tion. But the possibility exists that the wife will place a low value - 
on Tc during the working day, during, that is, those hours when .the husband is 
''away from the house. She might then prefer to go to work to help finance the 
putchase of time-intensive consumer goods that she and her husband can use 
together on weekends and holidays. If the consumption activities take place 
outside the home, the chil^ may lose twice :"^e attenticfh of his mother in the 
afternoon and the attention bf both parents on \<teekends and holidays. 

These are extensions of an argument that 4es human acfion as determined 
by the "egonomic approach," i.e., as ^actignjlifhich is always calculating and 
rational-and, hence, basically selfish. "JtrBecker says, "When an apparently 
profitable opportunity to firm, worker, or household is not exploited, the eco- 
nomic approach does not take refuge if\ assertions about irrationahty, content- 
ment with -wealth alr^dy acquired^'^5t>convenient ad hoc shifts in values (i.e., 
preferences). Rather, it postulates the existence of costs, monetary or psychic, of 
^king advantages of ihese opportunities that eliminates their profitability- costs 
that may' not easily be 'sdfen' by Outside observers.""^ The econpmic approach is 
thus broad enough to accommodate othe^r explanations as to why married women 
enter the labor market: to heiglften their self-este!em, to help a family maintain a 
middle-class income position in tunes when the given family is, relatively speak- 
ing,^ a victim .of inflation and not a beneficiary, etc.^But the basic point in this: 
adult members of households allocate goods andjtime-to their children strictly on 
the basis of the "profitability" of those allocations to the adult's own private, 
utility-maximizing welfare function. Flconom^A-wide changes in .our society can 
^hanpe that profitability or reduce it. (unless we make the unlikely assumption 
that individual preference functions are immune to economic change); ultimately, 
changes that affect the profitability of the household contributions to children 
'should be reflected in school performance, of children. 

Time Response of Children ^ 

For younger students, which is the class I am writing about here, Becker as- 
sumes that there! ex"i|t no opportunities to spend time at work, i.e., t^ = 0 because 
w = 0. Hence, child's time is divided between consumption, Tc, and education 
(equals investment in human capital) Te- The optimality conditions for the alloca- 
tion of the child's time are derived as follows: . . ^ 

. Ui tx j ~ ^ J +. j.y ' 

where m ^ 

fxi = = dU/dCi, 

under the interpretation that a person'^ welfare is related to objects of choice, 
embodying goods anti time, (fif X is "a Lagrangian multiplier equatl to the marginal 
utility of.wealth, and" r is a rate of interest; • ^ 
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Uifti « Si. 

where'Ui f«i is a utility expressipn corresponding to Ui but referring to alloca- 
""tions of time, not goods, and Si is the "marginal utility" of an additional 'ho^Kf 
spent in consumption oftheith period; * - 
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where aj is the payment per unit*of human capital in period j, t^^ , as before, is 
time Worked in period j, 3Ej is' the change in st^ck of human capital in period j 
and at<i is time spent at school in period i = j - 1 . Using this lastexpression for Si 
and dividing Uj fti by Ui fx i, we obtain the ratio 
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Thus, time should be allocated to schodling on the ba^s of three factors: a dis- 
count rate, the tetum in wages per unit of educa,tional capital, and the marginal 
productivity of the student's time in increasing hia stock of educational capital. 
Discount rate aside, the marginal utility of an additiflmal hour of a young person's 
tipi'c spent in "play" is future earnings foregone. ("PW." of course, is an activity 
at one end" of a continuum, just as "study'! is at the other; many activities of 
■ children are at the same time pleasurable and capital-buiTSing,) If one wanted to 
make the argument more compUcata^, one could say that it is not just future ^ 
earnings that are foregone, since one might, forego future consumption skills: 
educational capital presumably has two eq^s-productivity as a wofker and- 
productivity, as a consumer. ^ 

Thui, according to Becker, the time of children who are doing well in schopl 
*is an econoraicirily s<»rce resource; such cimdren should spend. their time out of 
school in study and in activities -that support good performance in schcx>l. Fqr 
.childfcin who are not doing well in school, we see that their.tiroe.has a low value ' 
and might ng well be squandered on frivolous pursuits. There are stpng implica- 
tioni for iitcOitte redistribution in this analyds. If we assume that children of low 
SES parents have beeft deprived in their preschool years either of sufficient quan- 
tities of parental time, or have suffered from significant shortfalls in qualijty of 
parental time, such that the children do pooriy in school at the start; then these 
childreji find little vaUie in investing in their own development-arid, presumably, . 
their i^nts would find little ^profitability" in trying to help the^ .children play 
"^tChHip,'* unless the probabilities of thcur t:hiidren's being able to overcome 
initial disadvantage seemed high^ The general^direction of the Becker ajtgument 
seems to be that poveirty is pa^d from generation more or less inevitably. ' , 

The ar^piment calls for empirical investigation, and such investigation should 
pay particul^ attention to matters of class. An advantage at the beginning of a 
child's school #reer, ^tuning it exists, could raise the value of dEj/dtei, insofar 
as early aptitude tests are taken to represent One must assume that initial 
endoWment, insofar as it is subject to en)iancement by parents, would be buUt 
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up by investment of parents' time in nurturing of children. We have used Becker's 
arguments earlier to suggest that middle-class families are under increasing pres- 
sure for both parents to enter the labor market. Hence, it is possible that poorer 
chUdren grow up with mbre adult care than rich, if we assume that being poor is 
associated with long or frequent periods of unemployment for the adult members 
of the household. On the oth^r hand, there are large numbers of two parent 
households in which full-time work by both parents fails to provide income much 
a^ovi^he poverty level. - v • 

These points need to be considered in the light of the fact that income-poor 
families may be larger, requiring^ the parents' time tp be. spread over mofe chil- 
dren. (Becker argues that higli wages earned in high income families cause them to 
restrict tKeir consumption of such time-intensive goo^s ps children.) On the other 
hand, parents may provide time to their children as a gr^up, so adding^^an extra 
child does' not necessarily r?!Strict the amount available to any o,ther qhild. (PaS:- 
ents' time is a "public good.") However, any such arguempnts that surest a time^ 
favored position of low-income children must alsc^ take account of the rise of 
single parent families and their concentration in the low-income sector of the 
population. . 

nvt The investment of a child in his education, according to Becker, is a function 
not just of the c^hild's marginal productivity in acquiring education but also of 
returns fibm that education. For a school age child, estimation of such returns^ 
is necessarily a speculative matter. Alfred Marsl^l long ago pointed out that 
future benefits are m6r^ highly prized if they are reasonably certain than if 
they are of doubtfUl prostject.** Class enters here possibly in the sense that upper 
SES children may. tend to believe that assured returns to educational success 
will almost certainly be forthcoming, while children in the low SES families 
may view the matter much more, skeptically.* It must be recognized also that 
a child's commitment to building up his stock of human capital is not established 
by the child alone. Parent? and teachers help shape these attitudes though we still 
know rathei" little of the prcfcess. 

Furthermore, the Becker "analysis assumes that a child's behavior toward 
acquiring * human capitsif is devoid of any aspect of playfulness. Presumably, 
children have their own time dispount rate^, under wh\ch they weight future 
-pleasures-(as represented by the gradual, sometimes painful and tiring acquisition 
of knowledge and skills, primarily bookish) against today's pleasures (as repre- 
^sented by plays meaning activity pursued for its own immediate pleasure, in an 
atmosphere of spontaneity). If one asked a child, or an adult fo? that matter, 
would you trade on even terms an hour's pleasure today for an hour's t»leasure 
a year from now, we can hardly imagine the person's agreeing to do ^. A given 
child's time discount rate would logically seem to be related fo his OSE, and it 
should also be affected by the environment of his school. An important empirical 
task is to see whether there are consistent patterns of association between charac- 
teristic's of OSE, characteristics of school, and the time discount rates of individ- 
ual children (as measured by willingness to spend time in future-oriented activi- 
ties). ' , V ' , 
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Are there reasons not covered directly ki BeckeFs analysis Jo explain why 
some children devote large amounts of energy to the future while others do not? 
Tentatively, we may suggest three hypotheses on this question, each of which 
relates to class: I) assuming that parents are concerned about their children's 
futures, it may be the case that higher SES parents simply have greater material 
and time resources with which to encourage and (in a variety of ways) supple- 
ment school and sch9oling-related activities; 2) some children from lower SES 
families may devote relatively large amounts of time to such tasks as care of 
siblings, housework and the like, cutting in to time available to master school 
lessons (or diverting attention and/or interest); and 3) across SES groups, what 
'^parents expect their children to gain from schooling (and what children them- 
selves expect) may result in significantly different determinations of what con- 
stitutes a reasonable use of out of school time. These patterns may be reinforced 
by tlie fact that families of similar SES tend to cluster together in residential 
environments. 

Interdependence of Parents' and C hiidren's Time Responses 

In some of his latest writing, Becker considers the allocation of parental time 
toward the human capital development of their children,*^ Parents will seek to 
equalize the values of 3Ek/3tpk, i.e., the marginal increase in human capital of 
'child k relative to an hour'^ input of parental time for the benefit of child k. 
Assuming that ratios decline smoothly for successive additions of parental tin^S^ 
the set of ratios in a given family can be brought to equality, and the brighter 
children in the family will raBjClarger inputs of parental time. However, Becker 
postulates that parents seeKK) provide equal treatment to all their children; 
hence, they compensate the less gifted with goods. 

Again, tt^ese are matters of empirical study. It is entirely possible that the 
brighter children in a family will tiraw into themselves either a greater' amount or 
' a higher quality (perhaps both) of parental time. In time-poor families, this may 
leave the children who appear less bright at early ages in a state of time deprivation. 

We thus come back to the important questio;i of the value of parental time. 
One can imagine that there is a threshold amount of parental time that is required 
for a child to be put on the path of bercoming a successful adult. It may also be 
^ true that there is a required level of quality^ of time. Certain stand^ards of income 
and education may in the past have seemed to be nece^saryN^diditions for suc^ 
quality to be forthcoming. While this igiay seem to be an utteNy pessimistic chain 
of argument, it leaves open the question of whether conditions setting the quality 
of parental time are inherent, say, in the educational level of the parent, per se, 
or are the result of the fact that educational level is associated with certain types 
of parental action, e.g., reading to the young child at bedtime. If this is so, there 
niay be power in parenting education. Also, quality of parental time may be based 
not so much on educational level, per se, as on neighborhood conditions. If one 
lives in a neighborhood where practically all families regard themselves as eco- 
noivucaliy unsuccessful, parents may feel depressed about the future and for this 
" rea«ron offer their children a lower quality of. time than they would be able to 
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give if they lived in. more cheerful surroundings. Lastly, pessin^istic conclusions 
about the possibilities gf some parents not being able to readi thresholds of 
quantity and quality of time to offer their childrcnishould be' tempered b.y the 
thought that extra-familial institutions -school, recreational programs, neighbor- 
hood groups, etc.-may find the way to make appropriaie compensation. 



Time Budget Analysis Research 



Previous Research 

Tlie Coleman Report stafffS: "Studies of school achievdnent have consistently 
shown that variations in family background account for far more variation in 
school achievement than do variations in school characteristics.'"^ Bowles in 
extending the analysis of the Coleman data, indicated that such variables as read- 
ing materiU in th^ home and family stability hav6 a Strong positive correlation 
with school khievement of children.'* Given these well supported findings, it is 
somewhat ironical that the main efforts in the U.S. toward overcoming school 
failure are still thought to be concentrated in schools and in prograrns, such as 
Headstart, that are based primarily on .the school model. Right at the start, then, 
one may ask two related questions: (1) How does family background )affect 
school achievement, and (2) ofi the basis of such information, are there socially 
acceptable policy interventions to alter family background toward the objective 
of raising school achieyement? 

As I see it, the seminal time budget study from which one might begirt to 
draw some insights on the first question is Jamfes Morgan e( al. Productive Ameri- 
cans (1966).*^^ The study was based on interviews with 2,214 adults in January, 
1965 Morgan indicates that heads of households work more hours the larger the 
size of the family and the lower the rates of hourly pay. He also considers the 
propensity of wives to work in relation to husband's income (it is in inverse pro- 
portion). Putting these two things together, we might conclude that children in 
large families in which the father receives low pay are likely to see less of their 
p^ents, i.e., to consume less of their parents' time, on the average. However, the 
conclusion is muq^ too simple* a one: adults spend. ^ime irV activities other than 
market work and care of children; they''also spend time \h housewt)rk, home 
•production, volunteer work, self improvement, and leisure.^ C|[hese categories are 
by no means exclusive; /noreover, many people seem to be ab^e^o do two or more 
things more or less simultaneously.) Morgan attempts* to a^sess^ime |jent in all 
these various ways. He also investigates the "time horizons" of differeM families, 
in the sense, for example, of whether the family is putting money away for the 
college education of its qhil^rexi/ Presumably, families with longer time horizons 
are more likely to provide motivational reinforcement to their children fordoing 
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their schoolwork. For the present purposes, however, we rftust note that the 
study concentrated ahnost exclusively on activities of adulti not even raising 
questions about what adults do with children, much less abdut what children 
themselves do with their time. And it is certainly tnfe thaiww-^i-v/s children, 
parents have different ways of revealmg the lengths of their tajke horizons than 
in putting money aside for college, ^ 

Contmuing with data from the same basic source, we find%sults from the 
Morgan, et al, study. Five Thousand Families: Patterns of Ecom^c Progress, 
1974, to indicate that the increment of time put on housework faB& the num- 
ber of siblings in families increases.'^ Further, this reduction in avS|ge time in 
housework per child in family that occurs as family size grows is relatively smalj 
in high SE^«famiIies and relatively large low SES^families. 

Returning to the 1965'' data of tie Morgan, et al. Productive Americans 
study. Hill and Stafford (1974) repeat the essence of the Morgan analysis to show 
that "the total housework hours spent by the wife on a child prior to grade school 
is about 1,120 for SES I, 2,060 for SES II, and 4,100 ^SES III."*'^ However. 
Hill and Stafford recognize thai* lower SES families hjR more* children, on the 
average, than do higher SES families^ Hence, the tota/ttme spent in housework 
(and presumably in gfiild care) may not vary by as much as these figures indicate 
if housework (and child care) have the characteristics of a public good or if there 
are economies, of scale m raising children. Without indicating sources of data, 
^lice Rossi has suggested, however, that housework is not a very. good proxy for 
time spent with childre;|n: " . . . women devote to household chores four times as^ 
' many hours as they do/^a^interactions with their husbands and three times as ] 
many Uours as they do* in interaction with their children. It is housecare that / 
keeps wortien at homfc more than child care."'* She goes on to suggest that the 
Hill-Stafford type of result may reflect mainly the fact that mid^dle-class families 
burden themselves with a lot of household goods that they must then take care 
of. Under that argument, household work might be ^positively related to social 
class ^at the same time that hours sjSent with children could be inversely related. 

In a 1976 study of ^usehold production, Kathryn'E. Walker and Margaret 
E. Woods draw a djginction, in discussing "care of family member^" -between % 
"physical care" and'^pn-physical care."*' The fdrmer refers to "bathing, Red- 
ing, dressing any family member," etc., and the latter to "all activities related to 
the (family meni'Sers') social and educational development," e.g., helping children 
with school lessons. Data on time use patterns were collected from a stratified 
random s^ple of 1,296 households. Pertinent to our discussion here arejihe find- 
ings of no statistically significant relation between mother's education and time 
spent-on non-physical^ care and ojno statistically significant relation betweeir 
employment of wives outside the.liome and the amount of time spent by family < 
members in non-physical care. ' • ^ 

Lindert (1974); using data from the 1967-68 Cornell Time Use Survey, 
reached the conclusion -that a primary determinant of the s^cess of ajchild is 
family, size: as family size rises, the /child's outlook falls.^° Afit^, prospects for 
success are dimini;shed for the middle children in a chain of siblings. His data were 
^gisufficieni to confirm of deny the "plausible argument" that a more highly 
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educated mother would be more productive, per hour spent io developing the 
potential of her child. "That issue is hard to test, given the;multicollmea&-ity 
between her observed productivity and such influences as the amounts of pur- 
chased inputs given to the child." 

Siblings studies liave suffered, from the problem of omitted vanables. That 
is when one says that childjj»-from smaller families fare better than children 
from large, one may be measuring the results of parental attitudes toward achieve- 
ment not the fact that increase in size of family redttces the amount of care, on 
the average, given later chUdren. The latter phenomendp is a more basic feature 
of large famiUes than the latter. If, for example, parents of high achievement 
'orientation restrict the number of their ^hUdren because they believe concentrat- 
ing their time on a fewer number is important to their children's. success, and if 
the true operative condition is not parental time inp'^uts but a contagion from 
parents to chUdren of an attitude toward achievement, then possibly parents of 
large families could be persuaded to inculcate in their children positive feehngs 
toward accomplishment and the plight of later siblings alleviated. In a recent 
article' Lindert attacks this problem by making the intra-family compansons m 
achievement, using data from a sample of 312 senior male employees of a New 
Jersey iMity company.^^ The respondents in 1963 were asked questions about, 
inter alia, the age, sex, educational attainment and occupational status of their 
siblings, living or dead. The familiar pattern of sibling achievement with regard 
to family size and birth order field up in this e)^mination of intra-family achieve- 
ment differentials. Lindert concludes: "There i^a considerable body of evidence 
that reductions in fertility should raise the average, level, and.reduce the dispersion 
in schooUng ... the main reason f^r the effect of fertility reduction on schooling 
is simply that it. gives each ohild more inputs from his family."" What is not 
clear from the above studies is how closely the author was able to control thi^ 
dat^fortheeffects^^fSES. , , - 

Daniel h Davis, et^; have sug^sted another line oC argument to expjam the 
relative disadvantage of middle si^Sgs.^^ Youngest sibHng^^njoy most wTwttever 
■ intellectual enrichment the pai«i?ts pro<Ule tolhe famil^j but- the mfluende of 
parental stimulaiion wanes as the numb^of chUdren increases. However, as the 
older^iblings ic'^ire schooling, the intellectuaj leVel of the family would be 
raised by their contributions. Last born siblings^oufd likely benefit from this 
older sibling contribution more than middle sMin^. The effect should be i^lost 
pronounced in families wherein the parents had ra\% mtle schoolin^^hemsehres. 

* Davis, et ai, tested their hypothesis using data of m,993 I sfaelT eighth graders 
(1966 and 1970); an^ received statistically significant results. In addition, fot a 
smaHer sample, tltfey reported;^" .• . . since school attendance was- compulsory 
unta the eighth grade, older children in the large families may soon have sur- 
passed their parents in their ai>ili^ to qduc^te and help the ^younger thildren^n 
theXamily. This hypothesis is verified by data from questionnaires obtiined from 

■ a' representative sample of 4,321 Israeli sixth grade children in 1973. WUh the 

• number of older chUdren held -constant and'with decreasing formal education for 
the parfents, chidren ?re more likely to repo# that an older sibling otfterthan a 
parent helps with homework, and- takes an interest in ^ool activities.;'^ These 
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findings are consistent with the' proposition that educational level of the older 
persons in a child's life, even when those persons are no olfter than his own 
siblings, determiixes in some important way the quality of time inputs offered to 
him by the family. 

Arisen Leibowitz,> on the basis of analysis of the "Terman data," 1,528 high 
I.Q. children selected for study in the early 1920s, concluded that "home invest- 
ments" serve to raise I.Q., even in the group of gifted, in significant measure. She 
look, then, hQ. as a proxy for human capital and thus drew a relation "between ' 
activities of paretitS in conducting instructioi^^ activities in the home and the size 
of the stock of human capital possessed by their childfen. Furthermore, educa- 
tional level of the mother is positively and significantly related to schooling 
attainments of her children. • ' ^ . . 

In a later article, Liebowitz explored further the question of the importance 
of the mother's level of education. ^'^ Using data generated by Educational Testing 
Service for th^ Children's Television Workshop on the responses of a group of 
3,-5 year ■ olds on various learning tests, Liebowitz found first that children's 
language development was significantly (negatively^ related to 'size of family. 
Secondly, she reported a significant positive relationship between " mother's 
schooling and her child's test score. However, and this is the interesting point, the 
significance of mother's education dropped substantially when- the mother-child 
activities were introduced into the regression analysis Liebowitz concluded: 'The 
effect of maternal education on verbal development may be attributed at least 
partly to the allocative affect. That is^ more educated ^mothers are more likely to 
engage in tho^ specific activities that promote verbal abilities. Thus, when mea- 
sures of those specific activities are entered into the regression, the coefficient of 
matemaj^schdoling becomes no longer significantly different from zero". Reading 
with cfiildren appears to, be the activity thkt most promotes verbal skills, and TV 
viewing appears to^ be the activity most detrimental to those skills.'*^'' There are, 
of coiTtse, non-verbal skills of ^communication. It would seem unfortunate if 
school success is closely linked to verbal skills and 'If school success is so highly 
regarded that processes by which non-verbal skills are developed were to be 
ignored. * < . 

Gronau (1976)* has studied the effects of husband's, and wife's market wage 
rates on allocation of lime tp market production, home production, and leisure. 
"Chil4ren have^a negative effett on their mother's leisure, the time withdrawn 
from the qiarket falling short of the increased housework. As the child grows 
olrfer ^nd ehters school, house»{ork diminislies,- but the change hardly results in 
any gain in leisure-the -time saved in work at hon^eis diverted. back to tbe mar- 
ket." Finally, Aarpn (1976) reported he could find little jusfification in social 
science research for advances in pubJic expendil%res;on education nor on "com-^ 
plementary programs," such as nutrition, health, housing, or jncSme maintenance, 
insofar as such programs were aimed at enhancing the child's capacity to learn in 
school.^*^ However," he urged educators to plunk for more money for children as 
an article of faith, a faith sustained bS* the fact that research on childitn has so 
far been so poorly done as to represent no f^l contradiction to the point that if 
we spend money. oj>- children, ^methinggoQd might happen. - / 
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Let us make some Wmmary' observations. Most of the studies cited above, 
whae4deaiing with problems of youn^ people, are based on d^ta obtained from 
adults In the case of the Ui^^^f<MoT&^. et ai,) dm, central to several of the 
studies, time spent in house>^is assuiied to be ^ proxy for time spent by 
parents in child development; thM is, a hiiestion was not asked m a fashion to 
divide parents' time as between mopping W floor and readmg to childi^. (This 
is not true in the Walker-Woods study.. howW) .^r-^'? a 

Mainly, these stiidies appear to rest (at least) on one major ^mption and 
one kind of impUcit assumption. The main assumption is that whatever influence 
the family has on the child is largely complete^, by the time the chUd enters 
school » Smce it is difficult to do survey research on 5 and 6 year olds, it foUows 
that asking questions of children is either (a) tpo hard or (b) not productive of . 
useful -knowledge becJause the chUd old enough to answer questions is too old to 
be helped by the Qndings. The 'implicit assumption seems to be the foUowing: 
children are passive recipients of parental care. If parents decide to enhance the 
endowment of high abiUty children and not to enhance theVeglowment of low 
abiHty children, the results on the children are as the parent o«ms That is, the 
present behavior of parents determines the future behavior of chUdren as chil- . 
dien have not the power to selectively actept or reject what the parents offer. 

The first assumption should be tested, it would seem. Children may well be 
' subject to formative influences from family and neighborhood up to age 12 or 
older. If so, tiie child himself becomes able to d^cribe his life and to speak to 
some of the influences upon it. « • *u <• 

The imphcit assumption, on the other hand, appears to fly m tiie face ot 
common sense. It is lard to imagine that chUdren do not ^lectively accept or 
reject what their parents offer. Broadly speaking, our (fwn data, to which we 
shall refer in more detail below, suggests that parents can be dpided along a 
continumn m their relations with their children. At one extreme are ^ctivis 
~. Activist parents we see as those who not only read tt> their children but 
help witii liomework, engage m common enterprises on weekends and durmg 
summers, seek out opportunities for tiieir children to participate m lessons and 
games, and involve tiiemselves in school prt^ams. Non-activist pareifts, at the 
other extreme of tiie continuum, might, almost literally, do none of tiiese tilings. 
. Let us assuine Oiat all relatively activist parents are concerned to some eKtent 
with tiie future aevelopmenrof tiieir chUdren. Some activist parents may «cert 
•themselves from defensive motivations: "If I don't give my child guidance, he 
will waste his time and do bad tilings." Some activist parents, on. the other hand, 
7 may be less compulsive and^tnay act on response to cues their children ^ve them 
as to what interests tiie child would like to explore next.>In our data, degree of 
parental activism is not strictiy related to social class. We hope thi^ will allow us 
io study children's persistence of participation in various activities relative to 
degreeof parental activism, by social class. • 

With respect to Jjarental investments in chUdren, and setting aside tor sim- 
plicity tiic role of sibLgs. we have indicated here three sets of variables: extent 
of parental involvement, types of parental involvement, and^arent^ motivation 
for involvement. The first two have l^n examined in gelation to children s mental 
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development and educational performance but not very thoroughly. The last has 
hitnily been touched upon. Furthermore, as noted above, neighborhood and 
scl^l set a context in^hich children's responses to parental investments will be 
forthspming. It is hard to imagine that neighborhood and school do not have their 
own independent influences on the patterns of children's responses. 
^ Lastly, we would note that parents are not the only older persons in the lives 
'of children. We have some tentative evidence to indicate that children of low SES 
neighborhoods spend a lot of time with adults outside of school hours who are 
I not their parents nor are closely related. This could be a kind of offsetting adult 
\ contribution to low SES children » making up at least to some degree ^r the 
alleged propensity of middle class parents to give_^)eir children more of their own 
time than low SES parents manage to do. , 

- Time Bu,dget Studies of Young People 

Let us review the chain or argument up to this point. ( 1 ) Finance of education 
is a process of providing resources to schools. (2) Schools exist to help students 
learn and to become adults. (3^ Policies that strengthen the capacity of students 
to learn are complementary- to policies that are intended to provide financial 
resources for schools. (4) Economic theory suggests that households will allocate 
their own resources, i.e., parental time and money, to further the school careers 
of their children. (5) Empirical studies piggest that out-of-school life of students 
has significant effects on academic performance. (6) However, existing studies 
have not dealt thoroughly (a) with the time allocations of individual members 
of households an^l with their joint activities, (b) with the effects of SES. family 
attitudes, and family structure on activities, and (c) with the interactions among 
household activities, neighborhood characteristics and school characteristics. 
The .question to be addressed here is whether more thorough studies are feasible. 

Plainly, it is possible through survey research techniques to obtain informa- 
tion from adults about what they do with their time, what educational aspira- 
tions and expectations they have for their children, etc. It is also pos^ble to 
describe neighborfioods and schools and even to get some feel of how neighbor- 
hood and school appear to the eyes of children. The operative question, then, is 
whether At is possible to obtain reliable information from children. Two recent 
4i|investjgati5ns suggest that it is. . 

The Foundation for Child Develoj^ment has sponsored a study conducted 
by the Institute for Survey Research, Temple University, in which 2,200 children 
aged 7, to 1 1 were interviewed, along with 1,700 of their parents. The interviews 
** lasted one half hour. "The interviews . . . were structured to determine the general 
environment in which children live- their family lives, their friends, schools, 
health, and neigliboriiood ad[ivities-and to learn their perceptions, feelings, atti- 
tudes, andA^^ues." Preliminjfcy results have been published, and a final report is 
expected shortly.^* ) « 

- -5ecowUyfin the Childhood and Goveimsient Project, University of California, 
Berkeley, a survejlbj^ time budget format has been conduct^ of 764 children 
aged 1 1'-li and their parents under the direction of Elliott Medrich. Questions to 
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children covered activities with friends, activities alone, where activities take 
place, likes and dislikes about one's neighborhood, attitudes towards school and 
one*s progress therein, organized school activities, organized out-of-school activi- 
• tics Oessons,. etc.), mobUity, school homework, household duties, TV listening, 
eating and sleeping arrangements, time spent with parents and siblings, activities 
With parents^ and sibUngs, all this (and more) along with strictly time-budget 
reporting-e.g., "let's talk about what you did yesterday, starting with when you 
got UP . . . 

Questions to parents concerned neighborhood facilities, e.g., availability of 
recreational areas, quietness, traffic safety, police coverage, etc., educational aspi- 
rations for the given child, educational expectations for the given child, TV watch- 
ing, activities^ with the child, efforts made to find new activities for the chUd, 
parent's own activities, including work for ihoney, efforts made by the parent to 
control the child's use of his time, etc. 

The sample is representative of the city of Oakland by SES and race. It ' 
includes substantial numbers of minorities in all SES groups. The completion rate 
of interviews (successful interviews/eligible participants) was very high-86 per- 
cent The data are filed on computer in such a manner that we can call up tables 
on children contrdUing for parental characteristics and on parents controllmg for ^ 
children's charactenstics. The data are supplemented with information on the 
chUd's performance in school, detailed descriptions of the physical charactenstics 
of neighborhoods, and a limited amount of direct observation of th6 daily out-of- 
•school activities ofa sub-sample of children. ^ u i 

We weuld not minimize the difficulties of obtaining information from chil- 
dren. Interviewers must be carefully trained. Questions must tte phrased dehcately 
on many topics to avoid giving offense; questions must also be asked m such a 
fashioh that a child's response is not given because it is what the child thinks the 
interviewer expects to hear ; yet, the questions must take accQunt of the specificity 
of chUdren's language. The ground must be carefully laid to obtain permission, as 
a stranger, to talk to a child for, say, two hours without the parent being present 
in the room. Because of the expense of each interview, and the consequent restric- 
\tion on sample size, sample design becomes extremely important. But the ccjnclu- 
sion I would draw is that obtaining information directly from children m the 
1 1-13 age bracket is eminently feasible. 

One thing seems reasonably clear: chUdren and parents systematically will 
give different answers to certain questions of the same type. When asked if they 
were afraid to go to certain places, 12 year olds tended to answer m the affirma- 
tive However, a majority of parents indicated that they felt little or no concern 
for the physical safety of their chUdien. In this case, I suggest the child's answer is 
more useful in explaining the child's behavior than the parent's answer is. ^ 

V, • 

Policy Applications 

If it is feasible to study activities and attitudes of children and the families of 
- which they are a part, is it appropriate to do so? Are there important policy appli- 
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cations of the results? We venture to say that, as is generally the case with re- 
search, no one can be sure. However, we would like to discuss possible policy 
apphcations under three headings. 

As Regarding the Family 

• An eariy task in household time budget studies is to see to what extent 
children's activity "and child-parent interaction are related to social class. Do 
upper-class children engage themselves in ' a lot more human capital building 
things at home than do lower-class children? Let us assume so. We may tjien see 
that patterns of certain families depart from that expected by the income- 
educational status of their parents. Do such differences in family behavior reflect 
themselves in school performance or do they not? Recall Liebowitz's fmding that 
a child's being read to by a parent wipes out, statistically speaking, the effect of 
mother's own education pn the child's development^ This is one activity only. Are 
there mutually reinforcing patterns of child's activity that appear to eradicate 
effects of class on the child's "school performance? 

We do not suggest we shall ever have truth on this kind of point, but approxi- 
mate truth might have its public uses. Suppose serious effort in studying OSE 
establishes that activities Xj, . . . x^, as engaged in by children and parents, are 
associated with school success, without regard to class. This information might be 
the basis for quasi-experiments in parenting education, under which parents (and 
possibly children) Would be given special incentives to adopt pattern xi, . . . Xn- 
Presumably, a number of these activities would be those now being stressed in 
parenting education, but the point is that parents could be informed more con- 
vincingly that "these things really seem to work." / 

Such experiments would run the rjsk more strongly than existing programs 
of establishing blame on certain parents and certain children when "these things 
don't work." There should certainly be continuing research to try to discover why 
chapges in pattemy«of behavior are unproductive in certain instances and what 
barriers certain children and parents face in trying to become more effective by 
middle-class standards. 

. We recognize we assume that parents generally want their children to do well 
in school, i.e., that, th^ey seek a standard of middle-class performarfce for their 
children. This may not be so, lye*^ it is what our data tell us so far. That is, educa- 
tional aspirations of parents for then* children are uniformly high, but educational 
expectations are strongly asspciated (positively) with social class. 

We also recognize that the arguments I have just been making may seem to 
be naive and excessively idealistic. Possibly, life in slum neighborhoods, with all 
4ts despair, frustrations, humiliations, and uncertainties is not something that can 
be overcome, in shaping the lives of children, by^ change in child-parent activities. 
Bowles and Gintis have argued that our educational system supports capitalism by 
.creating a hierarchy in the work force ^nd by inculcating widespread acceptance 
of the rules of the hierarchy.'^ This may assume too great power in the educa- 
tional system, and the argument generally fails to explain why teachers, parents, 
. ind children so passively^accept such a process of early classification. It may be 
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that cai^italism requires low-income ghettoes even more than it requires an edu.a- 
%onal system; because the slum may be the social condition f "^^^^^^f^ P°;^^^ f 
persuade low-income chUdren that school success is unattainable and, if attainable, 
would not forestall a life of low^m employment, along with frequent unemploy- 
ment ;nd poverty. Studies of OSE might give us additional information as to how . 
for down in the social structui^ social mobility can be mfluenced by policy 
manipulartion. 

As Regards Social Agencies Other Than Schools 

Lastly studies of OSE should be useful in providing information to other 
social agendes than schools which serve youth. If the school performance of 
young people appears to be related in various ways to the participation of young 
people in organized activities-the^ nature of the- relationship could, of course be 
quite complex^then one would have a basis for examining the types of clientele 
served by different agencies, the degree to which those agencies display entrepre- 
neurial spirit, i.e., the incentives they have to reach out for additional clients, and 
the general adequacy of their services, both in terms of quality and geography v 
dispersion." One might also try to discovei; why certain children are not mclined 
to participate (not necessarily assuming that they should) and why certain other 
children sign up and then quickly drop out.' In agencies serving both children and 
adults, it should be interesting to discover if children are offered such quanity of 
services as represents a fair share of the budget-or do agencies obtain funds on 
the basis of case count of chUdren served and then divert the fund^ to adult uses. 

As Regarding the School i 

Certain schools have a better record with low-incomQ youth than other 
schools The same can be said of teachers.'^p to now, we have little information 
on the "extant to which these special school contributions are related to circum- 
stance in thl family life o^ the affected low-income youth and m their neighbor- 
hood Uves, br stand in strict independence from the oul-of-school lives of stu- 
dents. To put it another way, does the successful school, say , -stimulate changes in 
the home and neighborhood activities of diildren? If the answer is yes, tlien possi- 
bly we could use the information about these particular kinds of changes to guide 
Title I programs. That is, we might come better to know what compensatory 
education programs should be seeking to compensate for. • v • / 

Further knowing that certain low-income famUies make strong efforts to . 
improve the school prospects of their chUdren (we are assuming we will know 
this) we could try to see if M(e can identify school practices that nullify or abort 
the par^tal efforts. Instead of assuming that parental efforts a^;e cancelled out, 
^ if they are. by conditions in ^um neighborhoods, we would seek to find out the j 
extent to which schools themselves are the responsible agencies (as in Bowles-/ 
Gintis p'erhaps schools do have such power). We realize we are speaking of J 
research of a high level of sophistication, but we think we are all more aware 
today than fbrmerly of the bad consequences of unsophisticated research in such 
tdMfe as those we are discussing. ^ 
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Schooling and Work: 
The Changing Cofit'ext 

of Education 
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^ Introduction 

* For, much of the post-World War II period schooling ^Ajoyed a period of 
sustained growth. Enrollmcirts were high, both because of the baby boon! and 
because of longer average periods of time in school (including increased rates 
of college attendance). Higher education expanded, to the point where it looked 
a§ if it would becoilfe th^ same kind of ma^ institution that the high school 
hkd earlier become. Furthermore, economic growth and the development of 
sectors requiring high levels of schooling meant that there was no problem absorb; 
ing the higher numbers 6f college graduates. Teachet salaries increased, relative 
to those of other professionals; their status improved, and with unionization 
they found themselves ,with considerably more political power than they had 
ever had. Expenditure levels' soared, on both the elementary arid secondary 
and the college leveb, and ^e sheer size of the Educational sector increased 
dramatically. " ' . ^ * ' . 

/Against this backgroj^tf; the contractions of the 1970's have sometimes 
beer^ore surprising jhhS seemed more severe than they otherwise would have. 
Declining enrollm^^ a^the elementary and the college jevels, taxpayer revolts, 
loe^ fiscal cri^ fc^^ing cutbacks in spending, and serious problems in absorb- 
ing all coU^fi^^^^aduates in jobs thought suitable to their level of training have 
all; r^yefS€^d.^^xpectations baaed on experiences of the 50s ^nd 60s. In part, 
thM#^ift/have been demographic in ori^n: the historically low birth rat* 
iiig from 1968 and have caused declining elementary enrollments, which 
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could not have foreseeri, while the aging of Jhe baby boom cohort has 

been responsible for a part of the decline in college-going. But the more im- 
portant factor for. education has-"been the economic decline of the seyentie/f 
with, historically higTier .rates of unemployment, higher rates of inflation, and 
lower growth rates all coinciding. These- indices of economic stagnation coul^ 
be purely cyclical phenomena, presenting problems for schooling only th' 
short 'run. But J^re is also strong opinion, from across a wide id^eoIogicaWAi^- 
trym, that the e^lkpmic 'problems of the seventies are s'5'mptomatic of ful 
mental problems capitalist economies, and are likely to remain with 

in 'the intermediate or long am. In this vein, businessmen have complained atoQ 
imminent capital sliortages,'caused in part by the expansion of the governml ^ 
sector. Some have warned about limits "to growth because of limi-ted raw mate^ 
rials,' while others have postulated social limits to continued growth. ^ There fs 
some renewed interest among economists in longer-term business cycle models, 
like the Kondratief cycle,^ and neo-Marxists have posed models which forecast 
the long-term stagnation oT capitalism.'* The thrust of all of these views is that 
the qurrent economi^ stagnation is unlikely to be simpljt a short-nm cyclical 
phenomena, but is evidence* either of a downturn in a long cycle or of secular 
stagnation. ' 

The ready implication for education is that, to the extent that educational 
institutions depend bn" the health of the economy for their own prosperity, 
the school problems of the 70s are unlikely to end "with a cyclical upturn in 
the economy. There are a variety of ways in which longer-run economic pro- 
blems manifest themselves in schools.- One of the most concrete is the cutback 
in tax resources available for schools, as governments of all levels find them- 
selves with fewer tax resources and as the size of the government sector seems 
too large to an increa.sing number of taxpayers. Similarly, the higher rates of 
unemployment in the seventies have made the absorption of graduates-partic- 
ularly college graduates- somewhat more problematic, raising the issues of what 
leve; of schooling (or what distribution of schooli^g)-is "optimal." 

• But the issue subsuming many of the problems which educational institu- 
tions currently face' is that of productivity. Anxiety over inflation and lo^y rates 
of economic growth have led to a concern about productivity in many areas, 
and schools have not been exempt. Some of the productivity issues are entirely 
internal to schools, as expressed in the fears that teachers have become less 
"productive" and in the attempts to make them more so thVough various ac- 
countability schemes, or' in tlf "cost-quality" debate on the pfficacy of school 
resources in promoting academic adiievement.^ Othbrs-jttie ones which- will 
be discussed in this paper -focus on the relationship between schooling and the 
labor market, .and express in various ways the fear thjt schools have betjpme 
unproductive in the sense of failing to prepare workg^' "optimally". There are 
various conceptions of optimality and productivity(,tiiot surprisingly. One em- 
phasizes the rate of return to schooling, and • argpt* that a world in which the 
rate of return has fallen is one where the supi^y of well-educated mdividuals 
• is too high relative to demand, and where ther/is relative "over-education." \jy 
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other view notes t^e expansion of levels of schooling without a corresponding in- 
crease in the skills required in different jobs, artd worries that schooling has ceased 
to become directly productive of skills, but is- instead merely a sorting device of 
one kind or another, a "credential'*. A third conception of optimality focuses 
on 'expressions of student and worker discontent and on the apparent irrelevance 
of schools to adult life (especially in the labor market). This has led to a search 
far an alternative curriculum in the schools, more appropriate to developing 
pjt)ductive workers. It has been labeled career education to indicate that school- 
ing should be more closely linked to adult careers. 
* - ' 
The history of the post-war period illustrates the dependence of schooling 

on economic conditions. Jn the earlier period of growth schools shared in that 
expansion. But now that growth seems to have slowed, schools hav^suffered 
directly, as well as coming under scrutiny as possible causes of lower productivity 
and a§ examples of social resource misallocation. Research agendas have changed 
con'cspondingly^ During the growth of the sixties, human capital models lauded 
the productivity of schooling, and explained growth during the twentieth century 
as due partially to increases in educational levels.^ (Not incidentally, human 
capital models Supported the liberal programs of compensatory- education.) But 
with slower growth rates despite ever-inc^asing levels of edlucational attainment, 
this model appears to contradict the facts in important ways, and. some alterna- 
tives to the human capital model have been proposed, reflecting precisely the 
fears that schooling for one reason or another i& socially unproductive- 

^ \ 
In this paper I will review three particular topics which have come to nation- 
al attention in recent years, all focusing on the relationships between schooling 
and work and involving in some way the social productivity of schooliri^^ The 
first of these is the discussion of the "over-educated American'*, the possibility 
that too many individuals are receiving levels of schooling (particularly college 
and post-^graduatestf degrees) which are in some sense "too high*^ The second « 
issue is that of credentialing, the charges that schools are not direjctly productive 
but are instead sorting mechanisms, for any of a variety of ratiorfel and irrational 
reasons. The third issue is career education, which unlike the other two is an 
educatiofial reform which is well under Mvay, rather than an academic debate 
about educational polidy^ whose reform implications have not yet been explored. - 

For each of these topics, there are important research agendas which remain 
to be explored. But in every case, the policy issues which ought to focus the 
research are similar. Above^all, the three topics raise the problem of how educa- 
tional institutions should adjust to fluctuations in economic conditions. Assuming 
the necessity of some changes, the next issue is that of whethei; certain policy 
initiatives are nec^Ary, or whether schools will adjust by themselves, either 
through market ffkces or through political pressytes at the state and local ievel 
which constitute another kind of adjustn^ent mechanism. Finally, and most 
abstractly, these .three topics can be fonnulated ^o as to shed light on the issue 
of the independent impact of schools in the economic system, and on progress 
towards social goals. 
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V The "Over-Educatefl'' American 



With one important ' ex9eption, an /ducational tiistorian looking at the 
educational turbulence of the post-World M^ar II era sees little that is new.Co^ 
munity controL.the use of the schools in compensatory programs prob eois^ 
Lipline and viblence," conflicts over metllods of fmance, loc^ control, strug^ 
over integration-all these^e played th|-mselves out m the pas as well. But^ 
one ph^and one idea is new, startlinglylso: th<f concept of the "over-educated 
Amerrcin*' Even in the 19608 we haUed Schooling as a critical component ot 
our economic growth, and on a personal level the ethic cor?tinued that more 
schooling produced an individual not onlj better equipped to function m the 
labor market but also one Avith greater irsonal capacities to enjoy ?n active 
participatory life and to eiJich the lives of others as citize.,1. parent, and nei^- 
bor. Never, until the 1970s has anyone s|ggested that less educatix)n might be 

^'"Tt^easTTome of the facts underlying the fear of "over-education" are un- 
disputed These size of the college-age colort in the 1960s wa&.unprecedentcd, 
a product of the postj^ar baby boom; combined with shaxply increased rates of 
attendance, this meaS a huge increase il the group attendmg and graduating 
from^ college. WhUe rates of return to collie stayed high and relatively .constant 
throughout the 1950s and 1960s when the coUeje group was expanding so 
apk^rthe differential associated with Attending college began to dechne m 
about 969, so that the rate of return tofcollege fell,as well Reports of co lege 
graduates -(^ven those with M A.'s and fh.D.'s) having difficulty fi^nding jobs 
arid being forced to accept jobs usually thf>ight inappropriate for highly educated 
individual, proliferated tfi the 1970s. BeLning in 1969.or 1970, ^ates of college 
ahendandS began to fall, thougli'absolute levels of college attendance failed to fajl 
immediately because the^ize' of the couJge-age cohort was stiirgrowmg Within 
colleges, an increased seriousness (or Asperation) about studies replaced the 
political activism of the 1960s. Course selection has reflected a preoccupation 
with the vocation^ value of courses; Vies of application to professional schoo 
has burgeoned, while applications to brograms with less obvious vocational 
relevance, Ph.D. programs, for example,fhave. slackened. On the other side of the 
college "market", many post-secondarj institutions- particu&rly margina U:ol- 
leges without established reputations, Ind private colleges with high tuition- 
found themselves increasingly pressed tl And enough students, and some have 

been forced to close.''' '^1 „ u 

One of the strongest interpcetationk of these "facts' comes from th& human 
. capital perspective. In this model, individuals respond rationally to rates of return 
. to schoolmg. The high rates* of return Li the l95X)s prompted , high attendance 
rates in the 1960s, with the , increased Inumbers of college graduates absorbed 
by a fortuitous increase in the demand fdt college^ducated employees by govern- 
ment education, coitimunications, and Aie aerospace sectors. But beginning in 
the late sixties, the supply, of coUege-traiAed labor began to.outmn the demand 
and this over-supply has since caused indkidual rates of return ta falL This will 
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i . ^ in turn cause atteadance rates to fall until the return to "college is higher,- high 4t» 
enough that the rate of return is approximately equal to the return 6n altemSitive • 
investments. Thus the normal operation of educational "markets" will in time . 
restore a relatively high rate of return to college edifcation-perhaps not as high 
as in the 1950s and early^ 1960s, though.certainly highl enough to/make college 
. a worthwhile investment-but for, a smaller number of people than are currently 
attending college. Ih the? sense that there afe currently too many college graduates 
to earn a rate of return as high as the return on alternative investments, there is ' 
"over-education."'^ One change which this model foresees is an end to Ihe 
^ conception that more education would, benefit anyone. Rather, college will be 
a rational investment for some, but labor markets will be unable to absorb a 
large increase in colleg^ attendance. The possibility of unlimited amounts' of 
upward mobility throja^ schooling has, in this model, been effectively closed. 

Qf course, a fall in the number of college enrollments and graduates could 
be slowed or eliminat^' by an increased demand for college graduates.'^ But 
this Avould not ch^»^ the conclusion that the "market" for college-educated^ 
labor eventirtrftsT comes to an equilibrium where the rate of. return matches the 
return available in alternative investments, solely by the rational calculations 
of pojtential students. In this model, there is only one problem which might ' 
require any public^policy initiative.* If the peripd of time to equilibrium is too ^ 
long, and the transition to equilibrium too painful to those college graduates 
who are unable^ to get the jobs they hoped for, then some changes may be neces- 
sary to hasten the equilibrium-as by making college' enrollment more difficult 
or more expensive, by temp'oranily absorbing college graduates in the public 
sector, by reducing expectations of what a college education will bring, or by. ' • ' " 

festructuring jobs so that they are still attractive to college graduates. 

The hum'an capital model therefore encourages an attitude of benign neglect « 
towards schools and towards school-work connections, since markets are trusted 
to work efficiently. But there are some other views, at variance with the human 
capital model, which suggest that tlte human capital description has misinter- 
preted some of the. available facts and that different kinds of policy initiatives 
are appropriate. Testing these alternatives providessnui obvious basis for a research 
agenda, one which is evidently policy -oriented. I will discuss them under four 
different categories: imperfections in the humart capital model; demographic 
_ causes; credential models; and a model describing the degradation of labor. None 
' of these alternatives has been as well-developed as the human capital model; 
indeed, some of them are wholly )(ny own invention. I describe them- here in 
order to suggest that there are some alternative explanations, at least plausible 
given what we know about schoolmg and labor markets', which merit serious 
consideration before accepting the human capital model as a complete explana- 
tion. 

s» ■ * i 

Imperfections in the Human Capital Model 

One alternative migh| be described as the persistent habit model. issue is 
• the magnitude of responses to rates of ratum to schooling. In this versioivrates of 
return to college become depressed by the over-supply of college graduates, but 
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attendance rates do.not decline a^^preciably in response. Instead individuals of all 
^classes tend to continue' to college since public arid parental subsidies reduce the 
direct costs f^s distinct from opportunity costs),'* because the socij^oxatorium 
provided' by ^coUege is pleasant and psychologicaily valuable; and be^p^use attitudes 
(including parental attitudes) towards the educ^ional system ar^f coflege attend- 
ance are too deeply rooted to reverse in a short space of time. This lApdel can 
in theon/be distinguished from the human capital model with data on attendance 
available since 1970, althougli it Would be impossible to distinguis"Mii£_two with 
.data -available prior to 1970 because there is no conmct between the two mocfels 
during a i^driod of expansion and high rates,of return . J,^ 

With continued .high attendance, the pnvate return to college would remain 
permanently depressed. This might imply that the social meaning of college 
would change: rather than a mechanism of upward mobility and a rational 
inves^nent, non-pecuniary aspects- the consumption value and its value in pre- 
paring- an individual for creative leisure -would be stressed instead. This has 
implications for the educational system as a whole, to the extent ^at it is^urrent- 
"ly considered a pyramid: one of th6 benefits to completing high school-the 
ability to continue in college-would consist of non-pecuniary benefits only, for 

example. * * - . 

An alternative denouement for this model may be more consistent with 
American educational history. When falling rates of retum.fail to reduce atten- 
dance rate«fthen non-market mechanisms designed to reduce attendance while 
maintaining the image of schooling as a mechanism of upward mobility -"cooling 
out" mechanisms-are jpiplemented ; examples include stiffer entrance require- 
ments and the current development of two-year colleges holding out the illusory 

•promise of continuing to a four-year institution. For a variety of ?t^ctural and 
pdlitical reasons, such policies would not be class-neutral, but would tend to 
Foster greater attendance reduction among working- and lower-class youth than 
among .middle-class youth. The result would be a class-stratified system of 
higher education with some of the precuniary returns to coljege restored, and 
with the legitimacy of schooling maintained because of the subtlety of cooling- 
out mechanisms. 

Another wrinkle on the human capital model might be called the defensive 
strategy hypoth?sfs. This stresses the non-pecuniary benefits of schooling^,-espe- 
cially higher cla^ status and the chance' to choose rnore jobs which are intrin- 
sically more meaningful. Even when return#o college fall, schooling still remains 
the only means of access to higher class status and better work, except for the 
miniscule population with great wealth. In particular, most individuals use school- 
ing to maintain their class status, to ensure that they do not suffer a fall in status. 
With lower rates of return, this implies that working-class and lower-class students 
would be unlikdy to continue to college, since they would have little to gain^ 
from it; . but middle-class students would ,<^ntinue to attend college because it 
represents the only possible way of avoiding a fall in class status. This version 
cou;d be distingtiished from tht human capital model by examining class-specific 
responses to rates of return: lower-class individuals should display higher re- 
sponses than middle-cjass students. 
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The defensive strategy hypothesis implies that higher education will in time 
become increasingly class segregated, reversing the class integr^ion that took 
place after l^orld War II. The legitimacy of the entire schooling system, based on 
offering equal opportunity and a route of upward mobility to all, would be 
undermined, as would its efficacy in legitimizing an unequal distribution of 
income. These tensions could be dealt with in a variety of ways, as by increasing 
the rate of return for IowerH:lass youth or.by erecting further barriers to middle- 
class attendance. But evidently a poHcy of benign negle(^t would in"^this case be 
insufficient. . ^ 



Demographic Causes 

Anotker kind of explanation of current problems in absorbing college gradu- 
ates would empljiasize demographic effects.*® One possibility is that the current 
over-supply of college graduates is a problem associated only with the baby 
boom: the large cohorts of the post-war years had to be stashed somewhei^, so 
that attendance rates went up because they Couldn't be absorbed by the job 
market.*^ As the smaller cohorts bom in the sixties come of college age, job 
prospects for their age group will be better since there will be relatively few young 
workers as a fraction of the labor force; they will not\be forced into college 
atteiidance as the baby boom cohort was. This model depends critically on an 
assumption^ that workers of different ages cannot readily/be substituted for one 
mother— that V^Hmg workers would not experience competition from the older 
workers of the bab^^^i^Qom.^^ This implies that the crises of overrcducation will 
be confined only to the^b^tn^ boom cohort, which will be'in a state of pennanent 
depression. The important poljcy question is then whether and how to absorb this 
coh#rt. 

In the models developed to forecast college attendance, the age stmcture of 
the population has been assumed exogenous. A step in the direction of endoge- 
nous treatment of,<demographic patterns is* that of Easterlin, who has analyzed 
long swing^i birth rates as a function of labor market prospects; birth rates 
iri turn affect the latbor market prospects of future generations. Thus the cohorts 
of childbearing age during the^ Great Depression had low birth rates because 
of poof job conditions and extreme uncertainty about the future. These small 
cohorts, coining into the labor marl^et after World War II, faced rather good 
prospects partly because of the small cohort size, and therefore married young 
and increased the birth rate. This baby boom pohort, facing Voor job conditicHis 
now, is postponing marriage and childbearing and will have low completed family 
sizes. By extrapolation, this cohort is likely to Tace good conditions in the late 
1990s and have higher birth rates. This kind of Maithusian model must of course 
be integrated with other kinds of cycles and trends, and its projections would 
tend to be long-run. But this is an indication pf ho\y another element in fore- 
casting the relation between school and work might l)e made analytically endoge- 
nou& In terms of policy, it suggests that population and educational policy must 
ht aware of rather long swings fti demographic behavior, and act accordingly. 
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Schooling and Credentialing 

^ In the human capital model, the productivity of a marginal year of schooling 
is determiried by a production function linking output to inputs of capital and 
labor of various education levels. The amount of higlily educated labor utilized 
will vary as the price varies with demand and supply, and so th^ marginal produc- 
tivity of education will vary, but the rolg^of schooling in this process is fixed by 
the underlying production fuofction. A very different mo^eUs one which this role 
is not fixed, but itself varies^ according to the supply of educated workers. In 
Thurow's (1972) job competition model, for example, particular jobs are fixed, 
and employee hire individuals into jobs on the b#is of their position in a labor 
queue, with schooling being an important determinant of one's position in the 
queue. Thus when there is ajarge supply of cpllege-educated labor, ^^^^^^ 
will find themselves able to hire college graduates into jobs which were formfPly 
occupied by non-graduate?. In the term3 used by the Carnegie Commission (1973), 
some jobs are "educationally upgraded", or conversely some individuals find that 
they have been "occupationally downgraded", compared to their expectations ()f 
the kinds of jobs obtamable with a coUege degree.^* However, productivity is a 
characteristic of jobs, not. of education itself ; education is used to sort individuals 
among jobs, and therefore has a private return, but does not increase overall 
pf©ductivity and therefore has no social retum. (I will describe different models 
of credentialing m Section ll below.) 

In this version the current increased, supply of college graduates can be 
absorbed by increased demand for coUege^duates, but this demand will be 
due " to increases in the educational requirements for jobs which themselves 
remain the sa^ne. This change coijld then restore the wage differential between 
cpllege-educated and high school graduates, and thus restore the previous high 
rates of retum to college. Because the inflation of educational jequirements 
takes some time to adjust to the increased supply'^of graduates, we may now be 
in aCtate of temporary' disequUibrium, and wUl in the near future see the old 
' mtfiof return re-estabUshed but with different kinds of jobs typical of college 
graduates. This model explains the educational inflation^of the past.^and when 
extrapolated ipto 'the future foresees a continuing educational inflation beyond 
the coUege level, with high rates of retum stimulating high attendance and educa- 
tional requirements continuously increasing. 

Aside from temporary disequilibria, thjre are two serious problems if tlie 
credential model describes the relation between schooling and work. First, the 
marginal producMty of increased education may be quite close to zero, despite 
high private returns. This means that s^endifig on increased levels of education- 
whether by parents, pupils, or the state-is socially irrational even though it ipay 
remain individually rational. If this tme, then direct government subsidy (as in 
stats^finan^pg of higher education) is inappropriate; at most governments should 
operate torn programs to correct imper^ctions in capital markets. A second 
problem is that the class status of jobs associated with any particular level of 
schooling is continually degraded, even when monetaiy returns stay high, so that 
■ the class expectations of coUege students are "exce^ve"t This may simply be 



a forni of disequiHbrium which is eliminated as pupils revise their expectations 
of the class status which can be attained with different levels of schoolmg. After- 
natively, if the discrepancies between expected class status and the occupations 
actually availlble seem too great and generate dissatisfied or unproductive work- 
ers,^ the state may hurry up the process of revising class expectations by educa- 
tional practices like counseling, tracking, career education .and the like, ^ 

The Degradation of Labor 

By and large the models described so far have concentrated on the supply of 
educated workers, and have not generally investigated the sources of the demand 
for educated labor- The puzzle of why rates of return to college remain high while 
enrollments were increasing ionlhe fifties and sixties was ansAyered by the nature 
of demand: not only did those sectors, which were intensive in their use of college- 
trained labor expand relative to others, but also the bias of technical changes 
happened to be such as to utilize more college-educated labor. But there is no'' 
reason for technology to continue to be biased in this way.^ Earlier behefs that 
technological changes inevitably increase skill levels have been revised ; if anything, 
technical changes decreas^the demand for skilled labor,^^ 

Wl^en techpology-or more broadly, the organization of jobs-is considered 
endogenous to the economic system, there are strong reasons for employers to 
develop the technology and reorganize work so as to minimize the number of 
skilled workers necessary.^^ Most obviously, as long as there are wage differen- 
tials between skilled and unskilled workers, replacing a skilled worker with one 
of skills will, other factors equal, reduce the wage bill and increase profits. 
Sec^V^e centralization decontrol and the separation of execution from aU 
aspecWof design vioik to be done, at the heart of Taylorism and the 

''maiiagement revolution*-, are facilitated by concentrating all skills in the hands 
of a few managers and foremen, again replacing skilled workers with unskilled 
workers and a much smaller number of skilled supervisors. Third, to the extent 
that the upper levels of the educational system instill patterns of initiative and 
independence— which is certainly more true of higher than of lower levels of 
schooling— then the centralization of control will again be more easily maintained 
by using workers with low schooling levels. Fourth, the specialization of tasks 
which accompanies the development of fragmented, unskilled jobs may imply 
some efficiencies, but more importantly they facilitate centralization of control 
since each specialized task is incomplete without the other parts of the produc-* 
tion process, and only the foreman or the manager encompasses all aspects of 
production. Thus there are a variety of economic and managerial incentives to 
degrade the nature of jobs, in the sense of redesigning work Cor developing tech- 
nologies) so that most jobs requite less skill. 

When we look closely at the nature of work, we se6 that in specific occupa- 
tions this has indeed happened. In factory production during the nineteenth 
century, relatively skilled craftsmeii were replaced by semi-skilled operatives, 
with a smaller number of foremen and highly-traine(} woricers like repairmen. 
Qerical woric has been continuously degraded, frora^ the nineteenth centuiy 
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clerk who was more/like e^iployer'^ assistant to the army of while-collar 
of(tce workers/who pRerati^', pretty much'flike an assembly line. Even such skilled 
occupations as en^'eel^. ^l^iaye been siibject to degradation, as they bec6nie 
specialized a^id ha\^)6opie of Jheir tasks taken over b^ the computers and lower- • 
skilled draftsmettft The development of secondary labor markets is similarly 
a process ^vhere^^ J^le Jpbs with ^relatively high skill levels are transformed 
into low-skills^ ung|al5|e^jQBs*on a mai^.scale. 

Since the ife^adi^li^ of jobs lis mo^Vated by the basi(/ relations of capi- 
talist prodiictioiv^cost ^iinimization and c|)tisolidation of control-there is every 
reason, to thlnkfth^'fi^^ch degradation will persist in the absence of any' efforts 
(such a/ thos^' the state might undertake)^^ td reverse this process. The contin- 
uous M^B4Q.tion of jobs themselves does riot preclude a general expansion of 
school^g levels, through the process of credentialing or through changes in 
the sectoril^^omposition of the economy. This model iirj^Ues more for the class 
status pf ^ipbs associated with colldge than for the returhs to college in purely 
pecuniary/* terrns: "ov^r-educated" college graduates will find themselves in 
.positions wifh reduced levels of responsibility, "creativity, and control, contrary 
to their e>Lpectations and inconsistent with the personal abilities which colleges 
areif now -deigned to foster. As mentioned in connection with credentialing 
modets,y.«teniay be that this imljalance between expectaticjps and . the reality 
of . ocp|Sons- is quickly eliminated. 'But if this not true, then there remains 
th^ ^potential for widespread dissatisfaction which may require policity initia- 
tives-!^feither those designed to reverse job degradation, or those intended to 
change the expectations of students in higher education. 

Al?9v^ all, these four alternatives to the liuman capital model differ in the 
need for' policy initiatives, as well as in the kinds of policies they imply. Where . 
thqi' human capital model views markets as appropriate adjustment meoiianisms 
and suggests that little meddling is necessary, the other four' forecast various 
kinds of, tensions-among them -increased class and racial stratification of school- 
ijigi radically different conceptions of the valu'fe of college, continued dissatisfac- 
'tion in the labor force (especially among well-educated workers)- if the appi;o- 
priate. policies are not carried out. In addition, several aj|j||tese approaches- 
particuiarly the QreA^jaling view and the m^del of degrad^abor focusing on 
tbe iti|cture of-i^^ndicate that educational policies by themselves may not 
bd sufficient, but that more thorough changes in the structure of jobs and in their 
skill requireifients is necessary. / 



Schools as Sorters: Signaling and C(^dentialing 

" Ever since the early sixties, the relationship between schooling and earnings 
hds focused a great deal of research energy. This kind of investigation, begun in 
order to analyze the extent to which investment in schooling pays off, has since, 
then been elaborated in a variety of ways: the quality as well as the quantity of 
sdlboling.,has been examined;" differences'^ in returns by race, sex, and class 
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' have b^n^ described;*® differences by the class status of jobs^' and between the 
primary and secondary* labor: markets have been documented;'*' regional varia- 
^ tions have ^een observed ;'\ and the inftuenoe ofmmily T)ackground and ability'' 
■ oil the return "to schbolin"^ have been the subject of a large andl hotly debated 

Uterature.'l .. • ' \- , 

Fpym the vantage of th^convetttional hun^an capital- mbdpl/therfe is no 
prpblem with the int'e;pretition of most of these results: the relationship ^be- 
' tween schooling an^ earnings *describesi the increased productivity of a persoti as 
a^^ailt of having attended school. Observed , differences in rates" of return may 
: be due to differences ik the quality of schooling or in &e ability of individuals,^ 
but the school^amin^ j:elationship still measures | real increa^ in worker pro-' 
ductivity. Th* nature of the ti^^sfonnation in an inclividual during the proces* 
.of schooling is not always specified, but it is geiprally thought to include some 
cognitive Cjapacities and ''dWterities- like literacy, knowledge of calc^^lus,' skill at 
running a lathe, etc.-or, tn another yersion, the kinds of values, goals, and per- 
sonality traits appropriate to production in capitalist hierarchies. The focus on 
» ' non-cognitive capacities- analyzed especially by Bowles ^d Gintis (1976)— is 
. a vcty different kind of model, particularly in its normative vie>v ?>f schooling 
and in "its policy impHcations. If is a cousin of the human capital view only 
in the sense that it describes the poefiess of schoolihg as one in which abilities, 
bidadly conceived, are embodied in inflividuals.^ 

But during the seventies a very different view of the relation between school- 
ing- and earnings has gained considerable currency— the view that schooling is 
not directly productive-, but is -instead used as a mechanism of selecting indivi- 
dual§ into^ jobs with different levels of productivity and earnings. The reasons 
gfveii' for using schooling as a sorting device are varied, and not all of them 'are 
precisely described. The best developed are the signaling models of Spence( 1974), 
Arrow (1973), and Stiglitz (1.975). In t|iese, the use of schooling tp sort indivi- 
duals is rational from the viewpoint of the employer because^under the assump- 
tion that only the most able individuals are able to com|Jlete hi^er levels of 
schooling, education conveys information about a person's abflities, even though 
• it flEiay itself have no independent influence on those abilities. Some other models 
capture the spirit of the signaling models, in which edjykpation is implant for 
the infonnati<:»i it conveys: in Thurow's (1972) job competition model, em- 
ployers may rank applicants on the basis of education since it is a good indicator 
of their "trainability". The use of schooling is efficient for the employer, and 
is rational' In that sense. But most of the costs of this signal are borne not by 
individuals but by society at large through the subsidization of schooling, The 
policy- issuer therefore remains whether there are alternative signajs which are 
equally accurate but which are cheaper, or altemativjsly whether there is a dis- 
tribution of xthe costs of schooling which would more accurately reflect the 
distribution of its benefits. I ' 

The various signaling models naVe been developed in the context of individual 
employers operating in pterfect competition. As such, the conclusion that educa- 
tion is efficiently used is embedded in the assumptions, since any non-efficient 
use" would be eliminated by competition.^ Similariy, the assumptions of these 
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models preclude any description of the u?e of schpoling.arising from the, group 
action of employers or employees, since alLemployers and employees act ind>' 
vidually in atomistic markeis. But a variety of other explanations for the. use of 
schooUng as sorting devices deny these, assumptions ahd .conclusions.?^ In the 
work of B&Tg (1970), which in many ways began the cufrent interest in^creden- 
tialing, employers use sclioo'ling.as a sotting mechanism because of unfounded ?nd 
uncorrected beliefs that more highly educated individuals are. more productive. • 
Another explanation sometimes advanced, by. Bef^ as well as many others, .is that 
■ • employ prSfer to hire weU-educate(# employees, for the prestige they confet or 
some other simUar "non-economic" -that i?. nop-profi^efterating-motive. From 
the vantage of signaling- models,' such inefficient usei^f schooling should disap- . 
pear, at least in competitive sj^prs of the economy, as some firms fmd that they - 
can operate more profitably ^y not utilizing excess levels, of education: The per- 
. sistence. of creden tialing- in this sense would therefore be testimony to the ineffec- 
tiveness of markets in eliminating inefficient practices. 

A ntfrtibgr of explaniitions have focused on the practices developed in lafgfe 
bureaucracieS.>or example, Rawlins and Ulman ( 1974) suggest that department 
managers in a large corporation may invest in moref education that is economically 
rational so as tp handle emergencies; the .structure of the corporation permits- . 
them to do so since there are no mechanisms for calculating profitabUity-that is, . 
comparing the -marginal cost arid the marginal product of additional years of 
schooUng-at the departmental level. Another possibUity is that firms hire indi- 
viduals with inefficiently high levels of s6hooUng at lower job levels, and some of 
them are promoted; this may be, in a large corporation, a more efficient process 
of selection than the alternatives. A third version is- that bureaucracies need to 
develop rules of thunib, to minimize decision costs and infonnation flows, to 
"idiot-proof lower level decisidhs, and to justify decisions to higher level mana- 
gers. Levels of ' schooling are of course the basis for simple and unambiguous rules 
of thumb -^^ All- of these explanations imply that the non-rational utilization of 
schooling will be most prevalent in large, highly structured bureaucratic work 

V places. ' > r ' , r -1 

The various .organizational explanations describp one form of market failure, 
since large bureaucratic organizations are often sheltered from the market forces 
by reason of their size. (or perhaps by virtue of being a government brg^ization), 
and can therefore develop internal practices which would not be rational in small, 
•competitive firms. But anotlier set of explanations for credentiahng relies fcxpli- 
citly on market imperfections of various kinds. RawUns and Ulman (1974) have 
described conditions under which a monopsonistic employer -may .employ iqdi- 
viduals wit'h higher levels of school than would be true in a competitive situation. 
Monopoly power on the other side of the labor market, in the hands of employ- 
ees, has been widely recognized as leading to the inflation of educational require- 
ments, especially in the hcensed occupations such as medicine, law and the^e. 
Collective bargaining may have the same effect in non-licensed occupations. 
Finally, where wages cannot be lowered, then the over-utilization of schooHng can 
occur simply as a rationing de.yjce to choose in 'a non-alrbitrary way amqng excess 
of applicants,^? or it may deVblop in the* course of business cycles as employers' 
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, Jilj|«titute Wghly-educated workers for less well-educated worTcers during reces^ ^. 
* »3ons, with a ratcheting upw^ds of education qualifications over time.^ 

A final set of explanations for the lover-utilization of schooling exphcitly 
recognizes the operation of clas^interests in labor markets and the threat of 
class conflict. At some level, these theories recognize that the relationship between 
; * schools' and the. labor market is one which has developed oveti'S relatively long, 
period of time^-in this country, ^rhaps over seventy or eighty years-and there- 
fore incorporates the results of past struggles over the distributiton of social goods, 
Various forms of class conscioi^^css as well as disjcritninatory attitudes (both 
raciaL«id class-based), in ad^itidil to the purel/"econainic" furtctioris of aUocat- 
"Ing^br to different tasks/ In one version, schooling ha? comejjj^^e utilized and 
thjfeer-utilized to select in<|ividuals because it legitimizes the authority relations 
M/^Rharacterize the^.o^pitaHs't mode of production, and because it is .^ effec- 
' tive mechanism for 'perpetuating the blass structure from One ^neration to the 
next;^' • Another version recognizes that enfiployeris fiaVe an interest in relegating 
lower-class, arid non-white, individuals to lower positions as a way of reducing 
i labor costs as well as a mechinism of assej^g Control over the labor force by , 
pitting 'one part of the workirig class- afgainst anotjier-but may be unable to dis- 
criminate against lowericlass and. non-white individuals .dirfcctly. In such cases, 
utilizing schooling as a sorting device accomplishes the same objectives, :^ithout 
relying onjllegitimate methods of selection.^ * . 
• In many discussions' of the credentialing "problem,** ther^ is ftot always a 
. recognition that some kind of consistent explanation is necessary: Similarly, much 
of the emi)irical work on the utilization of schooling lias irOt been explicit about 
what kind of^explanation is being tested. The work of Beis ( 1 970) is an example: 
he P^n4^tifeNf case studies in which the productivity of,individuals- 
iiii I III it iffimilffriii by the ratings of their supervisors-is unrelated to their ' 
level of education, but the reasons why this might be true are never clearly articu- 
lated. Another popular kind *bf demonstration has been to show that educational 
qualifications in diffeil?nt jobs have risien faster 4han educsational requirements, 
as measured by the General Educational Development (GED) scores developed by 
the Department of Labor.** Aside from the serious problem that GED scores are 
. not readily translated into years of schooling, and may not be particiriafiy accurate 
in the first plaoe, these demonstratidns indicate nothing abo^t the reasons why 
school attainments might have outrun requirements. The poUs which find that the 
skills learned in school are irrelevant to what individual^ actually do in jobs, that 
they are relatively unimportant in hiring or are misunderstood by employers,** 
conatitute at best rejections of the human capital model, but they fail to dis^sk^^ 
' guish among the wide variety of alteratives just described. Taubman and Wales 
(1973) have developed a complex and highly inferential method of comparing 
actual occupational attainment, with 'the occupation which would be expected in 
the absence of any sirareening; this allows them to conclude that high school gradu- 
ates are screened out of the better occupations', btit again this constitute^ a rejec- 
tion o£^e human capital model rather tlian a specific test of any alternative.*' 
Approaching the problem from the opposite perspective, Wise ( 1 97S) has defended 
the human capitil view by demonstrating that increases in salaries among a homo- - 
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gcneous group of workers at the , Ford Motor Company are related tosomeiiip^- 

sur^s of- edycationai attainment? Aside from the problem of whether sai^^j^ in- 

creases do in fact rejflect real productivity, as h& assumes, this coiistitute^Wily i 
• demonstration that the human capital model is,oot entirely wron^ m)4 ^^h■to 

indicate which other fnodeia might be valid and to what extent. /[ / V 

There have- been a few efforts fo deduce testable hypothefses^frorfi .models 
distinctiydifferent from the humantoapilal view. One of thes^-fsy^lbr^t (1977). 

. He- tests the. signaling model by looH'ing at the utilization 9irscX<i>o|ing in two dif- 
^ ferei\t groups of appHcant;s for positipns with' the Intern^ R^vfenue SeiVice: one 
coming from outside the IRS, for ^hom there is presumibl/ relatively Uttle inCor- 
fiiation, and one group of IRS ^ployees for>vhom tKer/ is i«latively more mfor- 

^mation. He finds no evidence that schooling is used/difj^rently in evaluating these 
two grbups, and therefore rejects the signaling hVojci'theSis. In devising a test of ' 
"credentialisin," which he defines as the utilizatto/of education in an econoini- 
cally irrational fashion, he reasons, that creden^ali^ could survive only in -organi- 
zations isolated from competitive pressures. ^ cbmparing the utilisation attitudes , 
towards minimum educational requirements fot a sample of employers, differen- 
tiated according to various measures "of cbm^tition, he fmds some support for 
this model. Similarly, I have, spepified so^e /est^of the signaling mddel and of the 
hypothesis that emplo^yers.vtilize sch9bliiig W screen non-white and lower-class 
applicants, looking at the returns to schooling across different labor markets. Bui 

■ efforts'to constiiict testable hypoth^ses/in4icate what a difficult task this is- Foj 
example,, does the great^er utilization df e^iucation in large %orkpla.ces foum* 
Albrecht indicate non-pecuniary C*coi(su^ption") motives, tiie hoardmg of '^u 
cation by managers, or the. need to/legitimate complew^uthority-relations? 
compUcate the situation, the signali«(g Hypothesis implies quitte the reverse: large 

' firrtis can accumylate informatjon/dn/ productivity from the obsefvatipn of an 
emf)loyee,'and may notjieed Xf tfy &n schooling as much as small finris without 
internal labor markets-; I have/cohfiiihied tiiat large firms 'do in fact rely less on 
schooIing»thah small firms.^« / / ^ ^ * ' 

In sum,\^ both the theoretical ar^ld the empirical work on the use of schooling 
to sort individuals in tiie labjjr tnarket are as yet underdeveloped. The various 



explanations ought to be mo 
be clear about the rationale 



cases, the data necessary to telst 



f rpcis6ly formulated, and empirical tests need to 
for (the phenomena tiiey are describing. In many 



ijeories of signaling and credentialing must come 
fi-om small individual work sehiiigs, witii correspondingly high costs of data col- 
lection. The possibilities for utiliimg readily-accessible national data such as Cen- 
sus data appeay to be rather hWildtd,*^ though additional research effort should 
'^go towards utilization of existing smirces. 

In fact, the development df Policies to cope with the criticism that schools 
are inappropriately used as sortingwechanisms must await more precisely speci- 
fied and tested models, since the\pcliicy implications of different explanations are 
not always the same. If, for exab&e, schools act to signal those individuals of 
greater ability, then the appropriMe\policy would be to develop alternative sig- 
nals whichrare more efficient and riaote equitable, or to finance schools in differ- 
ent ways. But it has also been sugg^steid that, since the infqrnriation conveyed in 
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schooling is information which is a public goi^, it-i^^ritirely approiJriate for the 
state to subsidize schooling ^ is presently done. If market imperfections are 
responsiblfe for the persist^ce of .cre<lg^iaHhg, the appropriate policy initiatives 
would be quite different than iT signaling explains the over-utilization .of educa- 
tion: If, on the other hand^ ctede4tiaiing, is a^manifestation of class power and 
refleptsi a particular resolution of class struggle, then it is hard to knew what kinds 
'of policies^ in* th«f conventional sense, would Vt appropriate; nothing less th^n 
. diiafnan^in^ of the division of Ipbor Which creates class divisions woyld be appro-' 
priate. The only policy-relevant cciritliision which has gehefated Some consensus 
is'that, if-educational requirements aYe "toahjgh*'' relative to some standard, then ' 
those groups who have been denied access to schooling-non-whites, lower-class 
.whites,^ and (in some particular fields) women^have been inappropriately denied- 
access to occupations*with higher earnings, status, and other social rewards. The 
obvious hnplicationis to restructure education so that such groups are not denied 
equal access. This conclusion is not essentially different from that implied by 
human capital models, but the various signaling and dredentialing hypotheses add 
a greater urgency to efforts^to implement equal access. 

But the various theories of signaling and credentialing also suggest— contrary 
to the conclusions of the human capital models developed in the sixjjles— that the 
continued expansion of American education mB^ be inefficient and socially 
unproductive, as well as inequitable. JSy itself this niay be insufficient to halt the 
expansion pf higher ^education and of public subsidies to higher education, if pri- 
vate returns continue to stynulat^ privately-financed college enroUment and 
political pnessune for public support- But at the very least it represents a discour- 
aging view of the productivity of schooling, one which demands a revision of 
eariier conceptions of schooling as w^H as a realignment of school and work. . 

Whether a^iy of the signaling or credentialing models is correct is a debate 
still m its infancy among academics. But in the population at large, the phenome- 
non of <;redentiaUng-loosely used to describe any irrational use^of schooling re- 
quirements-is more generally accepted as being tme. Popular feeling against cre- 
dentialing has begun to manifest itself in litigation^ and in demands (bften from 
minority communities) that educational requirements not be infl^ted-at the &ame 
time that credentialing is clearly expanding 'through the licensing of real estate 
brokers, insurance salesmen, paraprofessionals, and others. Above all, these dejsl- 
opments indicate that the persistence and expansion of credentialing can q^se 
^rious tensions. Indeed, the legitimacy of both educational institutions and iaildr 
markets is thiftatened. This makes ,the need for policy initiatives more \irgent, at 
the same, tira^ a& it clarifies the ins^|'^c^ency of educational policy; changes in job 
requirements are needed as well. 



Career Education 

. ■ * ■ ■ ' 

" During the seventies, career education (CE) emerged as a powerful move- 
meiit seeking ^ reform schooling. Unlike tho^ who worry about the extent of 
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"oveSducation" o//'those who claim that iehools. are- simply . credetitialifig 
devices, ■propopent/;6f career edwcat^n^ have concentrated more on^e curricu- 
lum and the contj&it of schooling thain on^the issue of how much vsfcheoling is 
optimal, though' mis has concempd them too.*'' The major att'fention of career ' 
education has al&). be^n ibcuse.d on elementary and secondary education, rather 
' than college a^ post-giaduate education which has dommated the other two 
topics. But itSiares important' elements with them: CE embodies .the view that 
schools havel/ceasec^ to be produqthre, in its o\yn phrasing that schooling has 
become irrfkivant to adult life (incli^ding work); .and it sometimes draw's on the 
aigumefits' about "o^er^ducation" and dredentialing in its criticisms. 

At ks/&^dest, career education incorporates a wide variety of criticisms of 
sch09lii]ig:/that schools have become unmTSresting; that they fail to provide stu- 
dents witi useful and marketable sl^ills; that they fail to reach a large proportion 
of ' sti/de0ts-especiall^. minority and lower class .individuals-who are "under- 
educatei'VWhile others continue mindlessly to college and find themselves "over- 
educateS" for the jobs that arp available; tl^t schools reinforce sex stereotyping 
and/thir^by limit flie choices which women ard able to make. Career education 
sets ass its goals the solution of these variou^.problems, ostensibly by reorienting 
the Svriculum arouncl the caiteers and work which individuals can expect to/ 
eX^ence. Careers and work are defined in the broadest terms: work includes 
all productive activity, whether paid or npt, and careers include leisi^re and fanjily 
liff^as well as a succession of jobs. . 

Bift tfie very scope of career education has made it difficult to describe its 
„5nce. M times CE Appears to be a general thrust towards improvement in the 
^hbols, correcting every imperfection and , eliminating every gap between goal 
/and reality in edud^tional institutions.'** To understand the real core of career 
education, it is necessary to iggtiore many of the more general 9riticfSms and 
goals and. concentrate on those, elements which are genuinely different from 
the rest of the elementary and secondary curriculum. Thus I understand the 
^ntral* thrust of career education to be the complete reorientation of the curricu- 
lum ^around occupations-paid employment. This in turn takes many forms, 
including "career awareness" courses beginning in the elementary grades to make 
stydents more knowledgeable about work and job opportunities; "experience- 
based bareef education," still in the stage of demonstration^projects, where stu- 
dents work in api)renticQrlike situations and combine direct experieQce of the. 
worid of work with complementary academic leaming; the creation of "career 
clusters^^at the secondary and post-secondary level, curriculum tracks within 
schools Which focus on particular groups of occupations; and specific skill tr^ning 
such as that which has gone, on in vocational programs. These are the mechanisms, 
then,: through which the sometimes diffuse goals of career education are to be 

realized. - » 

iljiny of the criticisms raised by career educators have merit, and th^y have 
clearly fbund receptive audiences as the burgeoning of CE indicates. But at the 
same time the career education has spawned a great following, it has alsp been 
severely criticized.*' As yet career education has not been in e;cistence long 
enough for "programs to be evaluated on the basis 5f what they actually do for 
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students, so the' debate over career education has, by' necessity focused on the 
philo^phical and empiricat assumptions, the implied values, and the historical 
roots of career education.*® ThevaTrious critics pf career, education hav& challenged 
the vali4ity of the assumptions underlying career education^ pahicalarly the asser- 
tion that fitifusing schools with information about wo^k and with work-like activities ^ 
will in fact make much difference, either to the^inds of decisions students make 
about contihued schooling and employment, to the affection^istudents feel for, 
schools and- their ^perceptions of schooling as "relevant," to future labor market 
success or to the solution of social problems^ like unemployment. A* more prag- 
.matic criticism has been that c^er education will simply not be supported fiy 
either business or labor, *so .that it will end up being another reform internal to 
educational institutions with no real impact on the ways in ^hich schools interact 
with labor markets. A final kind of criticism, explicitly normative, rather than 
empirical, is that to the 'extent that career education is successful, it represents a 
repressive curriculum, one designed to integrate individuals ipto the exploitivejQi? 
degrading system of wage labor and to perpetuate class-based, racial, and sexual 
patterns of inequality.. * ■ * ' , " . 

For many of the assertions in favor of and ag^st career education, there 
can be no real resolution sincfe they are based on values, on readings of history, or 
on forecasts of the future of career education. But, whether fortunately or unfor- 
tui^tely, career education has survived to the point where programs have been- 
implemented in a wide variety of schools. Thus^it is now becoming possible to 
formulate some research which would either validate sonie of the empirical 
assumptions and expectations of career education- or would deny their vjllidity. 
In particular, the fact that career education at this point manif^ts itself in 
specific prograhis and curriculum tracks which generally coexist witjf the more 
"traditional" programs/, means that there is often some basis of ctwlwrison^v 
betw'tsen career educajaon and other programs-which can be usecf* test the 
efficacy of CE. r 

In developing a I research agenda* the scope ^and vagueness of CE and the 
refusal of some career educators to be precise about what it i» designed, to achieve 
present serious problems. Obviously a program of evaluation requires a series of 
objectives fo be palliated.. In fact, one of the valuable outcomes of a serious pro- 
gram of evaluatioa would be an increase specificity of earetf education and a 
refih^ent of. its objectives. On the basis of what I have identified as the* core of 
• career education, the|re seem to be four areas of research which would shed light 
on the value of careei| education. 

Fisit and mc^t obviously, career education programs cto be scrutinized to 
see if they make'any discemable differences to students in them, compared with 
non-C£ programs. Initially the>asis of comparison may have to be those skills 
and attitudes learned in schools. Since, for example, career education has claimed 
that it would help hold the attention of students, a logical inference is that GE 
programs should (other factcnrs held constant) unprove traditional academic 
v^kills, ^ch' as reading and mathematical ability; at the very least, CB programs 
s&oud do kt lea^t as well as others. Investigating the impact on academic skills 
would address the fears of some-espedaUy educatojrs-that career educatipn may 



undermine these areas of competence. Another kind of objec 
mation about labor markets. One of the arguments most stro 
favor of career education has been that students are uninfprmed 
market, and thus mj^e educational decisions- such as the decision 
college -without. any real information; on the other hand,' the h 
model is based on the assumption (antlsome.errtpirical findings) that 
tio^i available to students is fairly accurate (though it may be available o 
lag,'" particularly at critical^ turning points). Conclusions about whethe 
education students are Or are j}ot better informed about the whole of lab 
ket prospects would support one or another of these views. A- third exam 
the skill's'and attitudes which oiight to be investigated irtcludes attitudes tow: 
schooling, towards work, and'towards social institutions ik general. An interp 
tation of any observed differences would depend on one's value system, pf course, 
but a finding that career education makes some significant difference to attitudes 
is necessaiy before its value can be judged. 

Ultimately, a verdict on career education must depend on whether it makes a 
difference to the adult Hves~to the "careers" -of sti^dents enrolled in CE pro- 
grams. Tihis suggests a variety of criteria for evaluatfqn. Thus if CE does live up to 
the claim that it can give students the information to make more "rational" deci- 
sions about scAool attendance, we should see a difference'in subsequent college 
enrollment decisions. If CE in fact provides accurate information about job availa- 
bUities and the experiences necessary to recognize personal preferences, there 
should be a relatively greater congruence bptween an individual's field of prepara- 
tion and his or her subsequent field of employment. If CE does in fact prepare 
.individuals for "careers," then there should be relatively greater evidence of a 
' logical sequence of jobs-e.g.", those with progres^vely greater responsibility, com- 
plexity, or earnings- for those students from CE pcograms. If CE eliminates sex 
and race stereotyping, then female and non-white CE g^^uates ought to display a 
wider variety of careers than those who liave-not Been ih CE programs. If CE does 
ijn fact provide an individual with the flexibility necessary to adjust'to changing 
labor market conditions^thenCE graduates should display relatively fewer spells 
of unemployment and timTouFome labor market than others. Programs should 
. also make some difference to job safisfaction (for reasons which would require 
further examination), to patterns ofl^sure time use, and to adjustment to family 
life. The list .^fjiypotheses which could be tested is much larger, of course; the 
important point is that they be addifSSed to the claims which career educators 
have made on behalf of their programs. 

There are of course^erious conceptual and methodological difficulties in 
comparing the results of different curjicula. Such comparisons require longitudinal 
data, which is both difficult and expensive to coUect. They require a control 
group, which is often non-c6mparible in significant ways. Above all, t^ problem 
that some selection process tjtkes place -[or example, that career education pro- 
grams for some reason enroll less able or more able students than the school 
population at large -pfesents the possibility for substantial bias in the results even 
• after controlling for such a selection problem. There has been considerable research 
ev^uating curriculum differences, so that some experience has been develafied in 
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handling; these problems.^^ But whatever the difficulties, the point remains that 
assertions which are essentially empirical and which lay the basis for policy deci- 
sions merit testing. Only by carrying out evaluations of career education programs 
will it be^possible to judge their validity. 

A second pneral area of research starts from the claim of some career educa- 
tors that CE will end the "mis-match'* of* workers and jobs by providing- more - 
precise information and triining^ for those jobs which are available. Such a devel- 
opment would be benef^gial indeed, since past efforts to match students to the • 
jobs available have by and large failed Moije generally, it appears that career 
education has Inherited the mantle qf the manpower programs of the I96Qs in 
that the demise of those program's ha^ left career education as the only expanding 
program which attempts to correct certain social and economic problems-such as 
unemployment and underemployment— through education and training. Yet there 
are unresolved questions about the effectiveness of fnanpower prpgrams^^ which 
apply with equal force to career education. In particular, the independent power 
: of training jjrograms in an economy with relatively slack demand for labor--as 
measured most obviously in historically high rates of unemployment-remain a 
highly debatable issue. In essence,^ the claim that any training program can reduce 
the **mis-match" between workers and jobs depends first on the relative number 
of jobs which go unfilled despite the existence of un^ployment— either because 
'of the lack of information, training bottlenecks, or regional patterns of demand 
and supply-and second on the ability of programs to forecast and, then correct- 
the sources of these imbalances* A research program which clarified the magni- 
tude of these kinds of **mis-matches,** specified the reasons for them, and identi- 
fied programs whiph might eliminate them would help yeduce solme of the rhp* 
tone In the claims for and against career education. 

A third research agenda should focus on some of the criticisms of career 
education, particularly on the contention that CE is likely to reinforce the ten- 
dency of edycation to track individuals by social class, by race, and to some 
extent by sex. WRile CE claims that it wiU reduce siich tracking, some of the early 
evidence is not particularly compelling: a content aifely^s of CE curriculum mate- 
rials found that they promoted both sexual and racial stereotypes.^ Thus it is . 
important to moni4f>r not only the content of career education, but also ^the class, 
race, and sexual composition of CE programs. One part of such a research agenda 
should f^pcus on junior colleges^ since the expansion of two year colleges has pro- 
/vided one of the mechanisms of social stratification through the "cooling-out" of 
various groups/^ and junior colleges have been increasingly suffused with voca- 
tional and carper education courses. 

Finally, research on the possible signaling ^d credentialing functions of 
s(±6oling will shed some light on the appropriateness of CE. If schools are essen- 
tiauy sorting dei^ces, then the impact of career education at the margin is likely 
,to be small. CE: might result in different individuals gaining access to thi^ b^st 
occupations— e.g., more (or less) non-whites, more (or less) whites from lower- 
class backgrounds-ibut in the aggregate it would be uiHikely to make any diffi^r- 
cnce to thf aggregtte4>roductivity of the labor force. 
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So far care'&r educati6n has developed Qn its own, with relati^^ly jlittle fed- 
eral money though with considerable leadership from" the 0|||ce of Education. 
It is dearly a reform which has responded to somfe of the (i|p.est fears wffteh 
surfaced iii the late sixties and e^ly sever^^s, and as such has been independently 
proposed by a number of groups* investigating education and work issues.^^ But 
the relatively smalt amount of federal funding may be greatly expanded in the 
next fftw years," as there evidently is considerable political pressure behind 
career ectucatioit. It is difficult to^Torecast the d^elopment of career education 
in the absence of policy .initiatives based on. evaluation. If its proponent^are 
right, then it will" restore interest in sehooUng, increase the productivity of 
ers, improN^e worker satisfaction, eliminate racial, sexual, and claps-based discasni- ■ 
nation in schooling, and correct various imbalances in tl;^|school-work link. l|,lts/ 
critics are correct m their forecasts, then it will eitf^s^m^^ a repressive meai 
reinforcing docility. and obedience in alienating work'e&'flronments, increasins^ 
satisfaction by lowering expectations, and furtheting^<jlass, racial, and ^xu^l' 
stratification; or it will simply degenerate into anothf r^^cademic SMbject omo vc^\ 
importance. Tfte debate is in large part politicaT'a^d value-based, and a^lsach is 
unhkely to be decided on the basis of researcli. But' a research progra/ would at 
the very least give some empirical contertt to<iebates over caper educytion.' 

» • 

; . Conclusion 

Evidently, associated with each of the thre? todies I have covered is aipoten- 
tially vasf research agenda. There are, however^ ^few ways in which the three 
research agendas presented are similar, aside fr6m' their common origin in;educa- 
tional phenomena which have beeri^ widely experienced -the expansion of^thob!- 
ing levels, without any sense of its. purpose," the feeHng of schoolings's i|»qreasiit^' 
irrelevance and lack of efficacy, the falling returns to college and the res^Hzations. 
that college graduates cannot always get "coll#ge-type" jobs, and the lik,e. First, 
the various hypotheses I have proposed are clearly different' from the hufn-an 
capital models which have dominated research on the relationship between school 
and wbrk. This suggests tijat thr'usual hiiijian capita). agenda Vthe estimation ,bf 
returns to schooling in particular-is insufficient, at least qntil such results can ,be 
more precisely understood.^* Second, the problem of signaling/cred«ntialing 
appeared in ea.ch of the three' sections. When expressed in the most general terms 
as the i^ue of how selection in the labor market is related to schooling, and how 
skills required in jobs are related to skills in school, then signaling/credentialing in 
fact appears to subsume all the others. Finally, given what I take to be the domi- 
nant economic "fact" of our times-the rather sluggish economy of the 1 970s and 
the prospects fhat slow grpwth and high levels of unemployment will renlain in 
the intermediate or long run-all three of these topics in son?e way come b^ck to 
the issue of what the marginal role of schooling can be in ameliorating labor mar- 
ket problems, in the absence of any efforts to change the structure of labor 
demand. 

At the deepest level, the changed economic setting 4f the seventies allows us 
to perceive a variety of contradictory roles which schools have come to play. In 
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the period of jgrowth after .World War II, these various roles couid all be simul- 
taneously accommodated. The large cohorts' "of the baby boom could be stashed 
in school whUe still being promised -realistically, it appeared -that there- would 
be skilled jobs for "all of them. The educational system could afford simultane- 
ously to increase teac^her salaries, expand its plant, and provide compensatory 
prograiTis. With employment and growth at high levels, scl&bHng did not appear 
to be- a zefo-sum game. Comp^satory education, some equalization of local 
school spending levels, a narrowing of the distribution of years of schooling, and 
ev,en some racial integration could all take place witlioiit threatening the utiliza- 
tion of the-^schools by middle-class groups to maintain the class status of their 
children^ and without generating the kinds of fierce battles which characterize 
such efforts now. - , " . * * 

Now resource liifiits and high unemployment rates make every educational 
decision a zero-sum game; with clear winners and losers, exphcit trade-offs, and 
highly political consequences. Integration efforts mean that whites ^se control 
over 'schools. Resources flowing to \yoftien under Title IX mean that male sports 
programs are cut back. Efforts, to equalize the distribution of educational re- 
sources threaten the relative position of the wealthy. Declining fiscal resources 
have pu| an end- to automatic teacher salary increases, generating increasingly 
bitter fights and setting teachers against parents and children. If'young people stay 
in school to avoid the depres^d labor market and "youth unemployment," there 
is no guarantee that they will find the kinds of jo|>s they have been led to expect. 
Everywhere th& contradictory roles of, schooling are evident: between providing 
equal oppoi^nity and social nxobility and reproducing the class and racial struc- 
ture; between legitimizing a particular economic^ and pplitical system and provid- 
ing students with a truly critical capacity; between preparing an efficient labor 
force for the mass of Idvyer-level jobs and maintaining the promise of unlimited 
. social mobility for all; between providing employment for a well-educated iniddle 
. class g^oup (teachers) and remafifting a relatively efficient and inexpensive institu- 
tion of soci^Jrepi^oduction. . ' •' " \ • 
Th^ contradictions were not readily apparent in the fifties and the sixties. 
With alllnstitutiprts growing simultaneously, ascribing growth and productivity 
increases fo schooling was plausible, and accommodating all demands on the edu-. 
cational system was possible. The changing; economic icon text of the seventies, 
while i||may force some in^or policy revisions, also provides us with sufficient 
information to re-evaluate the relationship between sichooling and work. The 
resolution of the contradiction in education is necessarily a political and value- 
Jaden process. But our highest hope should be to utilize the infonnation now 
available to perceive the regressive and atavistic solutions for what they are, and 
to reject them in favor of more progressive solutions. 
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f 1975) Among other groups, the National Commission on die Reform of Secondary Education 
^ 0973) the Panel on Youth of th* President's Science Advisory Committee (1974). and tiie 
Work in America task force all proposed integrating work experiences into tii^school curncu- 
- .. lum and affirmed vocationalisrti as a central goal of tiie educational system. ^ , ^ 

^ ■ 57. The vehicle is H.R. 7, the Elementary and Secondary Career Education Act ot 19/7. 
which proposes $275 mililon over four years. . ^ , , ^ . .u. 

58 For a recent review of the human capital literature, witii Uie conclusion Uiat tiiis re- 
search has "degen«r^d"-tiiat is, it has been increasingly forced to ad hoc and insubstantial 
explanations-see Blaug (1976). He concludes tiiat models based on tiie information context of 
schooling-like some of the sign^ing and credentialing models-will come to dominate research. 
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Introduction 

' ' ^ ■ ■ \ 

This paper consideis recurrent education as a means to help accomplish 
three purpc^: (1) "democratization** of workplaces, (2) increasing the growth 
rate of labor productivity and thereby helping to reduce unemployment in the 
long-run, and. (3) mitigating disnipUons due to the 1945-60 baby bOom. With 
reference to the first two purposes, "recurrent education" will mean certain kinds 
of work-related education for adults, which may or may not inquire some inte^ 
^^ption of full-time work.* The third |)urpose, in contrast, does imply periods of 
^absence from work, but these could be used for avocational as well as vocational 
* education, or even for pure recreation. The reasons for the changing definition 
win be explained in the discussion. 

Recurrent Education and Workplace 
Democratization 

During the 1970s it has been unfashional>le in the U.S. to propose educa- 
tional refoiin as an instrument for reforming social structure. Books ISce Jencks* 
Inequality^ and Camoy's and Levin's The Limits of Educational Reform^ have 
discouraged belief in the effectiveness of educational policy as a means for reduc- 
ing sodbeconoimc inequality. A National Institute of Education review admon- 
ishesiis: , 

•There is a limit to what education can do to cure the ills of society. , 
And suggesting that its curative powers are strongeHhan we have learned 
they axe will only add to the discrepancy between social expectations . 
and what the educational system can actusdly deliver.**^ 
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In this time of unremitting realism, it has therefore become unusual to find 
expressions of hope and enthusiasm such as those contained in some^recent dis- 
cussions of recurrent education. These discussions are now suggesting that cecur- 
rent education can help promote far-reaching reforms in the economy and society, 
through democratization of workplaces. - 

Most, if not all. Western European countries have enacted laws extendmg tlie 
rights of employees to participate in managing the economic enterprises ^n which 

. they work Sweden has 4ed the way with a series of laws, the latest of which went < 
into effect in. January 1977. It requires employers to negotiate with employees 
over all decisions affecting the workplace, "such as shifts in production or 
organization, sale of the unit, or large-scale staff transfers."^ "Management pre- 
rogative" is virtuaUy eUminated. Employees wUl now share responsibiUty for 

' decisions about inVestment, product design, marketing, production planmng, 
personnel management, "and so on. Sweden's Prime Minister Palme caUed the new 
law "the most radical and thorough equity xcform in .this country since umversal 

suffrage."^ i- ' 

Effective use of t^e right to participate in managing the workplace, perhaps 
even more than the right to vote, requires a substantial amount of education. 
Anticipating this requirement, Sweden enacted several laws in the early 1970s 
which now enable all employees to take short'peribds of educational leave with- 
pay and with protection of job security.'' Swedish labor unions ar^ encouragmg 
woricers to use some of tfieir paid leave to attend "study circles" <a traditional 
Swedish form of adult education) organized by the unions to teach the purposes 
and techniques of economic self-management.' Recurrent education of thiskmd 
rives people a chance to redefine their relationship to then- own work, to take 
some additional responsibUity for understanding and influencing what goes on in 
the organizations which employ them. Education becomes a process for workers 
to know more about what they are doing. By making possible some redistribution 
of authority in workplaces, this kind of education helps to accomplish a major 
transformation of the social structure. In Sweden, and in the Italian metalworkers 
union program of "150houis,"» education is beUeved to "have an important con- 
tribution to make to the further development of Western democratic societies, 
by enabling and motivating employees to engage in "more active and determined 
involvemeiit in the!problem areas of poUtjcal and economic life." 
As a recent OECD monograph put it, 

"industrial dem6cracy requires its partiqipants to be wqU versed> cer- 
tain fields; conversely, participation in the democratic process inevitably i 
stimulates motivation for education as t|iose involved percejye the need 
for this expertise."" 4F ' ' 

Aiid the OECD report on recurrent education m Japan gives a similar account 

from the pragmatic viewpoint of employers: 

" . . in the 1960s industrial circles made a quick response to the idea 
of lifelong education, from the point of view that they could nbt achieve 
higher productivity without heightening their employees' incentives to 
work spontaneously and effectively. In otiier words, tiie principle of 
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maniwement has been transfonned from {he traditional type of "con- 
trolley management" /^to the new type of management that requires 
workelrs themselves t6 exercise control over their jobs. This recpgnizes 
the workers as responsible people with imagination and ingenuity. Such 
a change requires a new and .appropriately plannefl training system, and 
in this sense a large firm becomes.a school for continued learning.***?- 
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> In the U.S., the possibility of education contributing to workplace democrati- 
za^on, and thus reducing 'hinderemployment-the chronic uhderutiUzatioh of 
education* ^skills, and other humaii resources"-has been described fay James 
OToole," As leader of the* 1972 HEW Task Force of Work hi America,** 
OToole helped introduce 'the idea of job redesign and ''humanization'* of work 
into American public policy ^discussions. He then wrote in 1 975 . 

**Exi>eriments in Europe and America in which learning has become, the 
goal of blue-collar jobs have shbwn remarkable success in meetiiig these 
problems of underemployment. Management experts are starring tO'build 
a body of evidence indicating that individual growth and organizational 
^owth can occta; simultaneously an(f compatil^ly. In a, General Foods 
plant m Topeka, Kansas, for example, all workers have the opportunity 
to learn all the jobs m the plant and are compensated for each new job 
tEey learii. Almost all workers, mcluding those; who have only minimal 
levels of education, know how to repair-the plant's complex, transistor- 
. ized, coniputer-IiKe monitor with thousands of circuits and switches. It 
was found that l.eaming is the key to jo6 satisfaction in tiiis.plant. Even 
more important, this desire to leam has spread to nonwork activities. 
General Foods offers to refund the tuition, for ^xvy course any of its em- 
ployees pursues in his or her spare time. Three times more workers in 
the Topeka pla^t take advantage of tiiis offer -tiian in all obi^r General 
Foods plants. It- appears that learning on the job has wiietted the work- 
ers' appetite for mote education. It has overcome the sense of educa- 
tional madequacy. tiiat ^flicts so many blueHJoIlar workers. Produc- 
tivity i$^0 percent higher than in .cdmparable but ti^ditionaUy designed 
plants, andtiiere is hope tliatotiier employers will foBow suit.'*" 

Another example of American workers developing an appetite for education 
, after beginning to exercise mote control in the workplace is the Harman Interna- 
tional plant in Boliy^r, Tennessee, In a carefully planned demonstration involving 
the UAW, to^> mtoagement from'the company, and a team of social psychologists, 
workers jli the plant have been given opportunities to decide how tjiey wanted to 
restructure their jotfs. One^f the results of the changes they Jiave made is that the 
woric is getting done more quickly, and. the employees are free ta^o home early 
or;j$tay at woric and use the time as- they, choose. One tiring they lave chosen to 
do with this nc^ free time is start a school hi the plant, with instruction in both 
woric-i^ted and avocational subjects. . 

On the basis of such evidience, OToole asserts that "workers want then- 
learning to be work-based," and thisV 
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^•might be seen as an. opportunity for the true integration of work and 
learning. Schools, now in a desperate search for 'new dientele, might 
* take the initiative and approach employer^ with programs that would 4 
grant credit for learning what occurred on the job, in class, or where- 
Tver Using flexible perfonnance certification or competency-bised 
systems, the purpose would be to facilitate the continuous upgradmg ot , 
workers' credentials."^'^ ' . 

' While it may be true that employees in general would be more satisfied and 
productive if they could learn more on the job. it seems to take somethmg hke 
L Topeka or BoUvat experiments, or th^ Swedish M^ofkplace democratization 
movement, to make large numbers of workers want to learn more about their 
work Like the tuition reimbursement available to all General Foods* employees, 
opportunities for work-related recurrent education already exist ui many com- 
panies and many countries, but they are generaUy under-utilized. For example 
if, mi the Conference Board surveyed 200 U.S. and Canadian companies which 
had some kind of tuition-aid plan for employees. In 155 companies cooperating 
with the survey, there were moie than 3.6 million employees ehgib e to receive 
some reimbursement for taking job^lated courses, but the typical fompany s 
TaSidpation rate was 4.4 percent, in spite of the fact that 53 compames^even 
kUowed some courses to be taken on company time. In most compames, the ma- 
jority of workers who did partioipat?, weie male, salaried. »on-umon employees. 

. The plans surveyed W the Conference Board were ^'f 7^^^;"^'^?^^^ 
plans. However, in at least two cases where m^or unions (the UAW and tii^^ 
Le bargained for won this kind of educational frmge benefit the rate of ^ 
^cipTtion has bTn similarly smaU.^V Even in ^^^l ''^^ 
^-related education is a *ht guaranteed by.national law since 1971. one of 
topofficials responsible for the program in 1973 listed fi^t among the most 
Sic^t problems-Ttill itmaining the fact that "M^y woricets are not y^J^^n- 
Swirthe spirit of continuingeducation . . ^ However strongly workers 
S Se^me paid leave, many choose not to take it when it has to be spent 
Sng things related to work. A program of paid leave for vocational edu«^^^ 
for young workers in Belgium has been similarly undersubscnbed. 

Existing opportiinities for work-^Iated recurrent education tend to be u»d 
n^y brwo^^^^^ who ^y have relatively high statiis.;Stu4^ after stiidyh^ 
Z^a Let correlation between the lengtii of initial education and the hkeh--^ 
h^of p^cipaition in adult education."" In France, for example e^ploy.ew 
L profeS^and manag.^ positions are moie likely take^^^^^^^^ 
ediational leave than workers in more routine subordmate jobs. But does tim 
m^tiiat i^tial education causes people to want to keep leammg. or that m ti^ 
S^Z Sy Elects people who are most wilUng and able to learn, of that 
£ XSn helps deSne access to tiie kind of job ^^out^which there is 
SmetWng interesting to be learned? Von Moltke and Sclmeevo^t can only con- 
Tdell^t "MotivXn for educational leave . . appears to derive at least as 
stron^y from occupational statiis as from prior education. 
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^^OT more mateiial benefits^-or both-co^iing to 



But exactly what & itaboul ''occupational status'* which inclines workers who 
^ have more of it to want to keeto learning? Ai^ answer is suggested by one study of 
continuing education among workers wno all had very similar occupational status. 
This was a 14*year study of riOlengtneers in three organizations. Th^ study found 
an association between participation in continuing education and the degree to 
which an individual's job was professionaUy challenging.^ 

This finding is con^t^nt with a general view that motivation for learning at 
work . is both intrinsic and extrinsltc. Higher^tatus workers are more likely to par- 
^pate in work^related recurrent education both because they like the feeling of 
knowing about their field of work\and because they receive material rewards for 
applying their knowledge. In a strat^ed system of woijc roles, jobs at higher levels 
tend to be more interacting and ^^^allenging (which does not always mean more 
''satisfying**), as well as better paid.^More initial education helps to provide (but 
does not guarantee) access to these fi^ood jobs. Individuals who do fmd challeng-^ 
ing and well-paid worI& early in the^ c^ers apparently are more likely to want 
recurrent education later on, both to keep growing intellectually and to keep 
adyancingup the job ladder. \^ v 

The implication is that work4>ased recurrent education will not appeal to large 

see either more personal satisfaction 
them as a result of learning more 
about their jobs. Schools seeking new clients will not have much success in mar- 
keting work-based programs until and uWess more workplaces are restructured to» 
create either intrinsic or extrinsic incentives— or both-for employees to^keep 
I learning. Schools can create opportunities for workers to learn, but they^ cannot , 
brings about the phanges in woricplaces i^ecessary to motivate learning. As Von 
Moltke and Schneevoigt remind us, ^ 

^'Education %lone is 9 weak agent for social change, and an impotent one 
iti the face of countervailing tendencies in the labor market and in social 
policy. As part of a far-reaching, comprehensive p^cy of ch^e in 
working life and sopiial conditions, education may provide an instrument 
to mitigate certain side effects of a teclmological-industrial society and 
to assist in moving toward desi^ change; btit the impetus for change 
. comes not firom education but from the overall complex process of 
developing a public consciousness of the pressing issues that need to be 
tackled. This is essentially the way in which educational leave is to be 
us^ in Sweden. Educational leave in this sense should be viewed ... as 
part of a number of interlpcking social and economic policies, the crux 
of which must bet to change the conditions of work-the leading variable 
in adult life. ' < ' 

' ^'Educational leave in this sense is rare in Europe .... It is non-«xistent 
in America. „ .4 

The questipi) is: Where will the impetus for workplace democratization come 
from, and will it be strong and pervasive enough to warrant a whole new system 
of recurrent education to accommodate it? 
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Prospects for Workplace Democratization 

In Europe, workplace democratization anti paid educational leave have both 
been pushed mainly by labor unions and the political parties with which they are 
affiliated. In the U.S., although some unions have won tuition reimbursement and 
similar educational fringe benefits in collective bargaining, the AFL-CIO has not 
yet begun to lobby for a national system of paid educational leave. Clark Kerr 
notes that a national system of health insurance is much higlier on American 
labor's political priority list.^*^ 

The. low priority of paid educational leave for American labor unions is con^- 
sistent with the low pric^ity they give to workplace democratizarion. UnUke their 
European counterparts, America^ labpr unions have not been pushing either for 
national laws, to increase workers' participation in management or for contracts 
with- individual employers which would do the same. 

There is real difficulty in achieving workplace democratization through col- 
lective bargaining, because it is hard to know exactly how much additional mate- 
rial output or intangible psychic benefit for employees would result from a given 
change in the organizatioa of the workplace. Therefore, although both sides at the 
bargaining table could expect to gam something, it is not in the mterest of either 
side to press a formal demand, because the rules of coUective bargainmg dictate 
that if one side makes a demand, the other side can expect to ask for some con- 
cession-but neither side knows how big a concession would be warranted. The 
process of coUective bargaining therefore inhibits the search for reforms from 
which the gains for" each side are probably positive, but uncertain. » 

Some individual unions, most notably the UAW, have begun to develop 
approaches to workplace democratization through discussions with employers 
outside coUective bargaining.^ These efforts may produce important changes 
within certain industries. But the American labor movement as a whole is far 
from ready to make any coordinated effort to bring about workplace democrati- 
zation through national law, as in Europe. In the near future, as Henry Levin 
says, American unions are "likely to be a rather conservative force. . . . But, over 
the long miyhey may have to yield to other forces such .as grass-root pressures 
' for change 1"^ 

What is the likeHhood of grass-root pressure sufficient to overcome the inertia 
of American labor unions? Kenneth Walker, in a recent paper on 'The Implica- 
tions'of Industrial Democracy for Educational Planning," observes that the first 
reason for the trend toward industrial democracy has been 

"pressure (which) has built up in many countries for the granting of 
equal rights and maximum opportunities to all categories of Workers. 
The principal categories affected have been: women, ethnic minorities, 
handicapped workers, less educated workers, and older workers."^^ 

Walker claims, » 

'The basic poUtical trend which has contributed to increasing interest 
in industrial democracy is simply the gradual working out of theimpli- 
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cations of the democratic ideals that took root in the 18th and 1 9th 
. ' Centuries."" 

However, as Hemy Leyin argues in his paper on "Workplace Democracy and Edu- 
cational Planning," democratic and egalitarian ideals do not prevent 

• * 

"the continuing functioning of the sodieties to produce unspeakable 
- poverty and squalor on the one hand and unimaginable wealth on the 
other; to sanction a ruling class and a disenfranchised one; and to spon- 
sor political, economic, and physical repression . . . 

Although Levin and Walker may disagree on the effectiveness of egalitarian, 
democratic ideals in bringing abw^t democrati2;ation of workplaces, they do agree 
that for purely economic reasons more and more employers are likely to institute 
reforms of the kind Levin calls "micro-political." These 

**represent alteVatiofts in the internal decision making of the work enter- 
prise that increase the participation of workers hi mat^ei^ which affect 
the mature and organization of thek work. •. . . In these cases some tradi- 
tional managerial prerogatives are relinquished or shared with workers. 
. . . Thus, the typical raicro-pdlitical modifications of the work enter- 
prise will mcreas? the participation of worieers in determining such mat- . 
ters as production schedules, training regimen, woric assignments, and 
work methods. However, such changes will not affect the overall con- 
trol of the organization as reflected m decisions on the choice of prod- 
ucts or services to be produced, pricing policies, investment plans, dis- 
-r tribution df profits, or overall organizational structure "^ 

'l k ■ 

As examples of raicro-techhical reforms which more employere can be expected 
to emulate, Levm cites the General Foods plant in Topeka, the Harman Interna- 
tional plant m Bolivar, Tennessee, the Scanlon plant, and the Vohro plant in Kal- 
mar, Sweden. ^ 

Levin and Wal|f er also agree on two main reasons why such reforms are Ukdy 
to proUferate. First of:all. Levin asserts, *The record for improving productivity 
through these forms of particip^tjon is rather substantial."^ Similarly, but more 
cautiously, Walker writes, / 

' ■ \ 

"Although participation -may not provide an invariably satisfactory 
solution to the practical problems of production . . . sufficient success 
has been achieved so far to indicate that managements wiH continue to 
. seek to solve these problems by various forms of workere' participation 
in management."" 

The. second reason on which Walkei:^and Levin agree is that the growing num- 
bers of young, highly educated workers yt/m. demand more participation. WaHeer 
dtes studies sho\«mg more educated, people are more likely to believe m' the effi- 
cacy of the political process, are more interested in "political affairs and pro- 
cesses." and are more likely to participate.^ 
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Lqyih^sserts .that, . 
"the frustrations of. the young and overiy^ducated worker are due in 
large- measure to the lack of autonomy and tow skill requu-emMs of 
the jobs that wUl be available. ... The imphcation is that at the lo^er^ 
levels of the firm productivity wUl be maintained b.y placmg an mcreas- 
irig emphasis on participation in the decisions that affect the work 
' situation."^' 

Both of these reasons are debatable, however. In 1 974 I carried out a suivey 
among a sample of 900 unionized municipal employees, specificaUy to test 
whether age and educational attainment were associated with expressed desire fpr 
different kinds of changes in the job. From conversations with aP^o^ntants, 
nuise's aides, secretaries, and social service supervisors, I developed a hst of spe- 
cific hypothetical changes in their jobs. These changes included a two-hour reduc- 
tion iilTe working week with no change in pay, two different proposals.for more 
flexible work hours, a proposal for two hours of paid educational leave each week 
a oroposal for tuition reimbursement, and three proposals whieh would have given 
employees more opportunity to participate in managing their own workplaces^ ^ 
I expected younger and more highly e-Qucated workers in each job category to 
expT^ greater desire for more parti^pation. THey did not.*^ I>^«^^"«^ti? . 
various hypothesized changes were, a^ expected, associated with expressed dis- 
satisfacti6n over various aspects of the job. but these dissatisfactions appeared to 
be idiosyncratic, not Consistently associkted^ with ^, education sex, race, or 
famUy status. Perhaps in other samples some clear associations. wou d emerge, but 
uch associations are not ubiquitous m the population. Other studies have found • 
that expressed satisfaction with the job as a whole is more strongly associated 
w^tfi autonomy and "challenge" among more highly educated worker^ and 
S j^o7e To express more dissatisfaction with jobs where they feel their edu- 
cation is hot useful*^ (this is also true in, the municipal employees sample). But 
my survey mdicates that these attitudes and preferences of highly educated em- 
ployees do not necessarily result in stronger demands,for participation m manag- 
hig the woricplace. Somehow, as Richard Hackman says, people adapt.,, 

Hackman i^ a researcher and practicing management conailtaht who has 
done a ^eat deal of theoretical and appUed work on the design of job?. His recent 
paper on ^The Design of Work in the .1980s»'« begins with two conclusions from 
research and practice in the field. The first conclu^on, compatible with Levin and 
Walker is thk "Many individuals are presently under-utilized and under^hallenged 
at w6rk " The second i^, "People arc much more adaptable than we often assume. 
This is somewhat at odds with the views of Levin and Walker. In a disci^on 
perfiaps modeUed on Amory Lovins' famous essay on energy pohcy, Hackman 
delineates 

*'two quite different routes that can be taken as choices &re made about 
how to design and manage work in the next decade and beyond. One 
' route which derives from the conclusion that many people are under-, 
utilized by the work they do, leads to increases in the level of challenge 
that is built into jobs, and in the degree of self-control job-holders have 
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in managing their own work. In effect, we would attempt' to change ^ 
jobs to make them better fits for the people who do them. 

The other route derives from the second conclusion: namely, that people 
gradually adapt and adjust to ahnost any work situation, even one that 
initially seems to greatly under-*itilize their talents. This route leads to 
greater control of work procedures, aiid closer monitoring of -Work out- 
comes by management to obtain increases in the productive efficiency 
of the workplace. Technologic^ and motivational devices would be 
used to attempt to change the behavior of people to fit the demands of 
well-en^eered jobs. The expectation is that in a carefully designed 
woric environment employees gradually will adjust to having little per- 
^ sonal control of their woik, and the efficiencies gained by using sophis- 
ticated managerial 'controls of woric and wbricers will more than com- 
pensate for any temporary dissatisfactions the people experience.'* 
This is a stark choice. The first route leads to more learning and participation in 
workplaces,* Hackman cites the General Foods plant in Topeka as a well-known 
example. The second route leads to»"behavior modijfication" (already widely prac- 
ticed in schools and starting to be used in. business), with employees' behavior 
minutely monitored by online information microprocessors. With the growing 
sophistication of biofeedback machines whj,ch can cdntrol brainwave patterns, 
the possibilities are mind-boggling. Hackman thinks route two will lead to more 
"craziness" among employees because they will be rewarded externally, for 
activities about which they have negative feelings. 

.V Hackman prefers route one, but he thinks we are already proceeding down 
route two. Unlike Levin and Walker, he believes we will continue on the route of 
fitting people to jobs, bepause this is what managers and workers are accustomed 
to, and the resistance to change is very strong.. He notes the reaction against the 
Topeka experiment on the part of managers in other parts of the General Foods 
organization.** Even if we had more systematid knowledge about how to fit jobs 
to people, Hackiftan believes, implementation of this knowledge will be strongly 
opposed by many experienced workers who have adapted to their present jobs, 
and by managers who beliare "organizations are supposed to be run from the top 
down, not from the bottom up." 

In contemplating the possible future of work, it is important to keep in mmd 
that national surveys of employees in the y.S,. consistently find that "interesting" 
work aiid opportunities, to .develop one's "own special abilities" are among the 
two or three most important things people say they look for in a job.*^ The" 
demand for workplace democratization is there, but, like the demand for work- 
based recurrent education, it is a latent demand. Whether this demand becomes 
effective depends in part on the bargaining power of employees relative to em- 
ployers. Fitting jobs to people makes more sense economically when people are 
ill short supply and employers are required to work with the people they've got, 
rather than firing people who don't quite fit in. The prospects for workplace 
democratization,' and the need to plaai for corresponding programs of recurrent 
pdticatiOQ, will therefore depend, at least in the U.S., on the stale of the labor 
market, as meaaired by the rate of unemployment. 
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Recurrent Education, Full Employment, 
and Productivity 

FuU employment would increase the Ukelihood of workplace democratiza- 
tion; it is also a separate and important objective in itself. Some countries, notably 
• /France and Germany, have used recurrent education is a means fo help achieve 
and maintain full employment. In France, tiie government has joined forces with 
employers and labor unions to provide various programs to retrain workers^The 
enabling legislation began in 1 959, was modified during the 1 960s, and culminated 
in the 1971 Law for the Organization of Further Vocational Training in the 
Framework of Permanent Education.'^ In Germany, the 1969 Employment Pro- 
motion Act empowered the agency which administers unemployment insurance 
to operate training programs as well.^^ In both countries these retraining programs 
are open to the unemployed-like the various manpower training pnograms in the- 
U.S.-and also to employed workers. Employed workers who have to ijiiss work 
for some period in order to participate in training or retraining programs rec»ive 
stipends to offset foregone earnings, and their job security is protected. 

These programs are intended to help maintain full employment mainly by 
- hastening the movement of people into productive sectors where there are short- 
ages of trained workeis. As such, these programs complement efforts to predict 
where jobs vacancies will occur and to inform workers about them.**. Apparently 
there have not yet ^een any attempts to measure the actual impact of these train- 
ing andx retraining programs on the overall unemploymbnt rate, indeed, it would 
be very difficult to separate these effects empirically from the effects of other 
labor markets programs and other macroeconomic policies generally ' 

However, a recent paper by Baily and Tobin provides a framework for attalyz- 
ing the effect of recurrent education programs on the rate of unemployJnent in 
theory.'^ The problem, in the long run, is to reduce the rate of unemployment 
without causing inflation to accelerate. Accelerating inflation in the labor market 
means that w^ges keep increasing faster than expected. The expected rate of wage 
inflation depends on historical experience and is embodied in institutional arrange- 
ments such as cbst-of-Uving clauses in labor contracts. Given the expected rate of 
wage inflation. Baily and tobin postulate (oh theTbasis of some evidence) that 
wage inflation will tend to accelerate if the unemployment rate decreases and/or 
if the job vacancy rate increases. .Given the number of jobs which exist at a par- 
ticular time, Baily and Tobin show that a program of recurrent education or any 
other pfogram will permit a reduction in unemployment without causing wage 
inflation to accelerate if all of the following three conditions are met: (1) The 
number of job vacancies decreases. (2) The nun^ber of people looking for jobs 
(i.e., formally in the labor force) decreases. (3) The program does not cause 
employers to raise wages for other reasons. 

Thus the Baily-Tobin analysis implies that recurrent education can enl^ancc 
the effectiveness of direct job-cfeation or other policies designed to reduce unem- 
ployment in the long run, if recurrent education is focused mainly on the unem- 
ployed, or, soon-to-be-«mployed, if it does hot attract people into the labor force 
who otherwi^ would not seek paid employment, and if the stipends are not so 
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Jsage as to make anyone choose to participate in recurrent education rather thi^n 
take (or keep) a paid job. A reguirent education progra^ meeting these criteria 
would look more like an American-style traiijing program for the unemployed than 
a European-style program of paid leave for employed woUcers. (All this assumes 
that people are not counted as employed while thfcy are« participating in recurrent 
education.) ~. ' 

Baily and Tobin a|so extend their model to analyze the problem of segmented ^ 
labor markets. They conclude that it is possible to reduce struct^iral unemploy- 
ment-for example, in depressed regions-but not without causing some additional 
Unemployment among other groups in the labor force. TTiey believe such redistri- 
bution of unemployment may be justified in some instances. Recurrent education 
programs have in fact been used to help implement such policies~for example, in 
the coal-dining Ruhr Valley of Germany 

The long-rufi effect of recurrent education for employed worken on the rate ^ 
"^f unemployment depends on how it affects the growth of average labo^produe- 
tivity. Increasing labor productivity results in higher real wages and more Employ- 
ment in the economy as a whole.** 

, The empirical question, then, is whether increased investment in recinrent 
education for employed workers can in fact lead to a sustained iiicrease in the 
"growth rate of labor productivity: AV^i^jfefJ^nt this question cannot be answered. 
There are repohs of a great deal of jftt^j^^^^^^^ai^^ going on in industry already. 
For example, in 1975 the ConferK^^^^|^, with assistance from the Carnegie 
Corporation, isurveyed 600 of " the 1ai^t;^dmpanies in the U.S. andjipund that 
they spent roughly $2 billion on form^ education for employees in the preceding 
year. Abotit one out of every eight employees participated in such training.^^ 

But does this massive expenditure on training by industry pay off? Is pro- 
ductivity higher than it would be without suclt formal training effp^? Do em- 
ployees really leiam what they are sjapposed to learn, and do they put it to use? 
The Conference Board found "Most companies, like most schools and colleges, 
have found that evaluation is difficult. . . , Similarly , a . Business Week report 
on training programs for managers observes, 4 ■ 

^'When companies begin training so many managers, either in-house or 
outside, evaluatini the alternative programs— s^d the results-become 
increasingly difficCdt/*^ 

A thorou^ investigation of the effectiveness of on-the-job training programs 
would have to consider^ftot only whatever formal instruction is provided, but also 
the informal processes of t^ching and learning that ^o on continuously in work 
oirganizatipns. The informal processes ma^ enhance or completely undermine the 
benefits of formal instmction. The formal and informal processes of learning on 
the job could t« considered together under the rubric of "job^leaming/* The 
question of how to design effective on-the-job training then becomes one in^ 
larger set of questions about how characteristics of organizations affect job- 
learning. Other questions in the set might include : 
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1. How tt> measure the amount of job4eammg that takes place in 
actual woTk settings? To what extent could the written and practi- . 
cal tests presently administered in schools and training programs be 

^ adapted to measure learning in particular jobs? ^ 

2 Among work organizations of the same 'kind, what is" the relation- 
' ship between rate of job4eaming and productivity over time? For 
this comparison, work organizations could be classified 1)y the fol- 
lowhig kinds of characteristics: 

Type of product or service. 

Ownership: is the enterprise owned by workers, managers, the gov- 
ernment, or absentee stockholders; i.e., how are profits divided? 
Size. 

Rate of expansion. 
JExistence of union(s). 

Averagpnumberof subordinates per supervisor. . 
Average ratio of immediate supervisor's to subordinate's salary. 
Number of supervising levels. 
, Proportion of positions at each level filled from inside the organiza- 

^tion. 

^ijegree of participSltion by employees in decisions regarding product 
''"^ design, marketing, investment of profits, pay structure, pace of 
^ pjToduction, etc. 

^ 3. Which characteristics of organization* are most strongly associated 
with job-learning? 

4. How is job4oaming distributed among employees by age, sex. and 
level in the hierarchy? 

5. What are the mechanisms for job-learning? What is the relative im- 
portance of formal on-the-job training compared to informal ex- 
changes of information and guidance? 

6. How much does job4eammg reaUy interfere with jobf-dping? Econo- 
mists have -tended to a^ume that any increase i|/"general human 
capita formation" during woric time must njcairan equal reduction 

- of output and wages. Is this tnie** qr are learning and doing some- 
'time? both results bf the same activity?" 

7. To the extent that learning applies only to ^ particular job or organ- 
* ization, how is the payoff divided between employer and employee? 

This kind of specific training creates a bilateral monopoly situation, 
where both employer and employee stand to gain mofe by continu- 
ing the contract, because the employee would have to take less pay 
elsewhere and the employer would have to train someone else. But 
* if cither party exploits his position, the other party would be better 
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*off temioating the contract. What determines Ae actual out- 
come?^ 

8. Why should one employee spend time teaching another employee? 
Do any organizations provide formal or informal incentives for job- 
teachinif Seniority rules may remove some di;$in£entives to teaching 
other workers what one has learned from experience, but are thsib 
any actual positive incentives^' \ 

9. What ^e the attitudes of employees toward iob4earning? SJiirveys ^ 
have found that some workers say they Value the opportt^^ to 
leam and develop skills at work, -but it is not clear whet^r job- 
lieaming is always considered entirely instrumental-a means toward 
promc^on-or whether it is an end in its§If. What characteristics of 
workergLand or work organizations influence these attitudes?" 

lO^^Jiruglw of all the above, what is the most productive way to oigan- 
^ ize incentives and opportunities for job-learning m different kinds 
of e^nterprises? 

Answers to questions such as these would give greater empirical content to 
the economic concepts of depreciation and obsolescence of knowledge. In theory, 
depreciation is the decrease in knowledge due to individual aging, i.e., forgetting. 
Obsolescence is the decline in value of old knowledge as new knowledge is created. 
Sherwin Rosen has estimated that the combined rate of depreciation ^d obso< 
lescence of human capital is at least 10 percent per year for college graduates and 
15 percent for high school giraduates.^^ Similariy, Hanushek and Quigley estimate ' 
that net investment in hunnan capital becomes negative withi|i six to eight years 
after workers leave school.^ Sucfi estimates, however, have had to be based on 
highly, refined analysis of observe! earnings, because direct measures of job- 
learning have been lacking. Reliance on ob«irved earnings to measure jobjeaming 
(or unlea^iing) requires two very strong assumptions: that earnings axe an accurate 
meas^ of productivity, and that emptbyers know how to put employees* knowl- 
edge jto productive use. If we accepted these assumptions, there would be no need 
to stiidy job4eaniing in actual work organizations, because there would be no way 
to improve oil pre^nt practice. However, the uncertainty (expressed by employers 
ab<H^t how to evaluate training pit}grams indicates that the assumptions ale not 
warranted in reality. Therei is indeed room for improving die ^ansmission and 
utihzatipn of knowledge in woik oigemizations. 

\ Even if work enterprises w:ere optimally organized for job-learning, the scope 
of job4eaming woidd still be too narrow, according to standard economic argu- 
ments. No rational employer will deliberately pay for employees to acquire any 
**g^^** trainings which mijj^t have value if the employees went to work for 



firmer employers. Instead, the ratkulal employer only pays for "specific** training, 
which is useful only if the employee stays employed in that firm^ To the extent 
that tbis is true, it means there is littler or no hivestment in general training of 
en^loyed woxkers-unless they somehow pay for it theniseWes. Employers are 
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even less likely to pay for employees to acquire what Von Moltke and Schnee- 
wigt call **nonmaflcetable qualifications"- , 
^•increased awareness and understanding of the present conditioning 
sodoeconomic factors and the capacity to act on them. . . 
These qualifications will be relevant to productivity only if the orgahization of 
workplaces becomes mo^ democratic. With or without workplace democratiza- 
tion, the potential contribution of recurrent education to long-run increases in the 
growth of labor productivity, and to long-run reductiori of unemployment, will 
be fuUy realized only when employed workers have the opportunity to make con- 
tinuing inves^ent in tl\pir own general vocational skills. 

Recurrent Education and the Baby Boom 

Two purposes for recurrent education have been described so far in this paper: 
(1) prepare people to participate in democratized workplaces, and (2) help reduce 
the long-run unemployment rate by ii|creasing the growth jate of labor produc- 
tivity. These two purposes are related, since reducing unemployment would in- 
crease the likelihood of workplace democratization. Reducing unemployment is 
also, pi course, desirable for many other reasdns. 

Discussions of recurrent eduQ^tion m the U.S. in the early 19708, however, 
were coiicemed with quite a different problem: the sudden appearance of "over- 
educatiorf." Virginia Smith observed at a 1973 NIE conference that "... by the ^ 
1970s . . . (policy makers) were questioning whether traditionally organized colle- 
giate progiams were necessarily the best vehicles for educating the nation.**** 
Frank Newman, principal author of the 1971 HtV^ Report on Higher Education, 
bluntly asserted: 

* Since the educational system can no longer insure jobs, it should return 
to its rational function of instilling a desire to learn rather tKan offering 
a ritualistic entiy into the job market.*' 

" . ' ■ . . * / . 

What troubled the policy-makers and analysts was nfcw evidence^f an unpre- 
cedented reductipn in the economic returns to higher edocatioh, as documented, 
for example, by Richard Freeman: 

In 1968, (white) cqgege men ages 25- to 29-years old earned 17% ihorc ^ 
thMi high school men of the same age; in 1 973, just 6%' more. By con- 
. trast, relative mcomes at other ales show only sligiftclianges.** 

Fieeman referred to this as a twistihg of the cross^ctional a^-eamings profile. 
It meant that men bom after World War II, who attended college in higher pro- 
portion than any cohort before them, were receiving a smaller monetary payoff 
from coilege than previous cohorts had obtained, at least early in their careers. 
Sin^ the earnings differential associated with a college degree had been stable for 
about three decades prior to 1970, recent collegCagradijiates were earning less 
moriey than they piesumably expected. In this sense, there^ appeared to be a su^ 
phis of young college graduates. 
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Along with jouinalistic reports of uxiemploBnnent among college graduates 
and PhJD.s, this kind of evidence prompted some people to suggest recurrent 
educatilon as a -solution: if there are too many college graduates now, more young 
peojel? should be encouraged to go to work instead of college now, and tfien 
maybe return to c<rflege later if they want. Henry Levin has pointed out the irra- 
tionality of such proposals, from the viewpoint of a young person: Even if the 
economic payoff frotn college is less than it used to*be, it is still positive, and for 
the usual economic , reasions it still makes more sense to invest in education at a 
young age rather than wait until later.*^ Reducing **overeducation'* is therefore 
not a logical rationale for recurrent education. While there may well be systematic 
tendencies for "^overeducation** to occur, recurrent education is not the remedy. 

However^ recurrent education could be a remedy for the problem of too 
many people of the same age all looking for jobs at the same time. Recall that 
, what Freeman found was a rediiction in the economic payoff to college mainly 
among young men in 1973. These were the vanguard of the baby boom bom 
between 1945 and 1960 (birth rates peaked in the U.S. in 19S7). Children of the 
baby boom attended college in lai^r proportions than any previous cohort, and 
it is therefore not surprising that the young college graduates did not command " 
such relatively high starting salaries as in previous years. ^ ' . 

But economic superfluity among members of the baby-boom cohort |ias not 
been confined to the top of the educational scale. Relative to male high school 
graduates between the ages of 16 and 24 who were not enrolled in college* male 
dropouts from high school in this same age group have had an increasingly hard 
time finding work since 'I960. In that year the unemployment rate among the 
yomig male high school graduates was 15.2 percent; among the dropouts it was 
18.i percent. In 1974^ when the graduates were again experiencing about the 
same rate of unemployment, 15.3 percent* the dropouts had 2Sjjj2 percent.** 
Although unemployment rates are not conclusive in the absence of data on wages, 
tliey do suggest that the less educated members of the baby-boom cohort were, 
also having a relatively harder time in the labor market. 

Vm the cohort as a whole, some idei of how cohort size has been affecting 
unemployment rates can be obtained by comparing the years 1956, 1965, and 
1974. In ail three years, the unemployment rale among men of age 35 to 44 was 
2.6 percent. Therefore, comparing these three years keeps overall labor market 
conditions constant, at least as conditions are reflected m the experience of 
prime-age males. (However, the 35 to 44 year old cohort was unusually small in 
1974.) Among males of age 16 to 19, the rate of unemployment in 1956, before 
any boom babies were seeking regular jobs, was 1 1.05 percent. In 1965, when the 
category of males aged 16 to 19 consisted of boys' bom between 1946 and 1949, 
their unemployment rate was 14.10 percent. And in 1974, the unemployment 
rate for males bom between 1955 a^ 1958 was 15.53 percent.*' The rise in 
telative unemployment rates of teenage males was accompanied by a decline in 
their earnings relative to ^rime-age mabs.*^ Because of their large numbers, teen- 
4ige males bom in tl^e baby boom have been reporting relatively less success in 
findingjobs, even at lower relative wages. ^ ^ 

In the future, unemployment arid underemployment will continue to be 
problems for people bom between 1945 and 1960. At any given rate of economic 



growth, members of this cohort will find fewer opportunities for employment and 
advancement at any age than members of earlier or later cohorts. Between 1980 
and 2010, as the baby boom reaches mid-career, a relatively large number of them 
will be underemployed. Business Week predicts the following developments in the 
job market for managers: ^ ' ' 

"In the 198Qs an fextraordinary number of ambitious young men and 
women will crowd onto the first s|ep of the management ladder, but 
the number of seasoned executives to supervise them will not grow cor- , 
respondingly. In the l?90s the situation will reverse. Xh^re will be more 
experienced, fully qualified junior managers than there are spots in 
senior management to absorb them."**' 
For the baby-boom cohort as a whole, Business Week foresees "heightened com- 
petition as well as relatively depressed incomes and advancement opportunities 
during mo^it of their working lives.""^® 

• After the year 2010, however, the problem will not be too many people of 
the same age all looking for jobs, but just the opposite. As the baby boom cohort 
reaches age 65, between the year 2010 and 2025, there will be a dramatic increase 
in the number of people out of the labor force. Most of them will expect to collect 
pensions, and the strain on both public and private pension plans will become 
enormous. Through the year 2005, the projected ratio of workers to Social Security 
pensioners will exceed, three to one. But then it, will decline sharply and by 2030 
will barely exceed twi to one.'"'. If all these p^otential retirees actually do try to 
collect the benefits to which they will be%ntitled, there will be no way to avoid 
a rather sudden, and substantial rise in payroll taxes or other levies on workers. 
But will those future workers be willing to support the baby boom cohort in 
retirement? Should those children and grandchidren of the baby boom cohort 
have to pay that cost? 

The struggle over Social Security in 1977 and 1978 is just a taste of thihgs 
come. In 1977 Congress increased the payroll tax, and scheduled further 
creases to cover the projected cost of Social Security through the year 2000- 
before the baby boom begins to retire. Yet. even these tax increases, which will 
not cover the deficits after the year 2010,''^ are being resisted, and Congress is 
now (April, 1978) considering a move to roll then| back. These recent events 
indicate how bitter the struggle to cover the long-term cost of Social Security is 
likely to be, when Congress can finally postpone it no Ioniser. 

Mthy private pension plans are also facing {he same kind of long-term prob- 
lem as Social Security. present value of vested pei^sion benefits in many 
major con^ipanies already exceeds^ the value of assets held by the pension plans, 
often by staggering amounts. In the General Motors pension plan, for example, 
the unfunded liability for vested benefits was $3 billioiCbr 21 percent of General 
^ Motors' net worth! At Chrysler the unfunded liability was 39 percent of the cbm- 
pany's net worth. At Bethlehem Steci it was 48 percent, and at American Motors 
"59 percent!*''^ This means the value of pension benefits American Motors would 
have owed to^ its employees if they had all retired at the end of 1 916 would have 
exceeded the assets of the pension fund by more than half the value of the com- 
^ " pany itself. When these unfunded pension liabilities actually become due, they 
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will have to . be paid cmt of potinpany revenues. And as the number of retirees 
begins to grow faster than the number of currently employed worker^, the same 
jcruel questions of int^rgenerational responsibility will arise in the private pension 
plans as in Social Security. - 

The continuing strains and disruptions caused by the baby boom suggest 
another purpose for recurrent education: enable individuals to leave the labor ' 
force when conditions there are unfavorable to them, and to remain in the labor 
force when there is a shortage of active workers. This purpose could acttially be 
accomplished by a very general kind of "sabbatical," which hi effect allowed 
individuals, fo take some of their ''retirement" before rather than after the normal 
retirement age. Unlike the iy/o other purposes of recurrent education suggested 
here-preparing fof workplace democratization and raising labor productiyity- 
alleviating demographic disruptions impHcs more about the way recurrent educa- 
tion should be financed than about what the educational content of the program 
should be. The essential thing is to allow individuals to^have some '*retirement" 
during their normal working lives, and then make up the time by working after 
the normal retirement age. For this purpose it would not matter if the mid-career 
*'retii«merit'* were spent on vocational education, or on 'education at all. 

One way to enable individuals to redistribute some amount of working time 
. over their life-cycles would be to permit them to borrow against their own Soda! 
Security 6r private pensibns. More specifically, every individual mie;ht be allowed 
to receive a stipend for some period of X months at any age, where the amount of 
the stipend would e^ual the present value, at that age, of the first X months bf 
pension to which the individual would have been entitied. In taking the stipend 
before the nominal retirement age, th^ndividual would bei required to relinquish 
his rights to the first X months of pens^ft. Alternatively, the woricer ml^t relin- 
(^ish some portion of her'f'ension over the entire period of retirement, but retain 
the right to retire at the normal age. Vafs kind of. option could be created for 
Social Security members by simply amending the Social Security Act. For mem- 
bers of private pension' plans, there would probably need to be an amendment to 
tiie f&deral Employee Retirement and Income Security Act. . 

A numerical example might help to illustrate the idea and to suggest modifi- ' 
cations. The average monthly benefit for an mdividual retiring in the periodtSom 
2010 to 2030 would be, conservatively, $500 in 1975 dollars. If an average 
worker wanted to use this money at age 45 instead of age 65 , he or she could 
collect the discounted present value, which would be about $225 a month in 
1975 dollars. This u^es a discount rate of 4 percent, which hicludes the 3^ per- 
cent Seal interest rate used i|i projecting Social Security trust funds,"** .plus % per- 
cent to allow for annual mortality This computation is intended to make it 
actuarially equivalent whether the stipend is taken earlier or later. 

The amount of the futyre relirement benefit to which a worker' would be . 
entitied could be imputed for a given year in mid-<career in many ways. One simple 
way would be to base the; estimate on the number of years a worker has paid into 
Social Security already, and the average annual covered eammgs to date. These 
twQ factors would both tend tp award higher mid-career stipends to less educated 
wbricers, who usually start wQirkuig full-tia|| at a younger age, and whose annual 
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earnings also usually reach a peaH earlier in their careers. Favoring less educated 
workers in this way would to some extent offset the usual tendency for more 
highly educated workers to take greater advantage' of recurrent education oppor- 
tunities. 

Mid-career stipends computed in this manner in a given year would be com- 
parable to actual retirenient benefits being paid to workers who retire in that year. 
To support a family, a worker who took a riiid-career stipend would probably 
have to supplement the stipend from savings, spouse's earnings, or other sources. 
Nevertheless, the stipends would help. And the figure of $225 a month given 
above is intended to be a conservative estimate, representing what would be 
available to workers in mid-career from Social Security alone. Adding private 
pension benefits could make a substantial difference. But even the amounts 
based on Social Security alone woiMd enable more workers to survive a period of 
zero earning^ without going that mtich deeper into debt-assuming banks and 
other private lenders would even consider making loans at reasonable interest 
rates to pay expense? during a voluntary leave from work, which may be unlikely.. 

The proposal fdescribed here is akin to some other recent suggestions for 
financing paid educational leave or more "flexible, life scheduling" generally .^^ 
These proposals have not yet attracted prime-time public attention, however. One 
reason may be that the mainstream educational organizations, which dominate 
the national politics of education, would prefer to talk about money for institu- 
tions instead of entitlements for students. Apart from such tactical considerations, 
existing proposals for continuing education entitlements would create m^or new 
public fiscal liabilities, althougli" in some proposals these would be offset by stu- 
dent repayments. In addition, current proposals would often requure a whole new 
administrative structure to manage the money. In contrast, the distinAa^iing 
feature and chief political advantage of the pension-financed sabbatical^oposal 
here is that it would require no new taxes, and no additional conjjioutions by 
employers or employees. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Three , purposes for an expanded system of recurrent education in the U.S. 
have been considered here: (1) Help bring about democratization of workplaces." 
(2) H^p increase the rate of growth of labor productivity, and thereby help reduce 
the dverall fate^ of unemployment in the long run. (3) Mitigate disruptions caused 
by the 1945-1960 baby boom, specifically by enabling some individuals to spend 
some time working j^fter instead of before the usual retirement age. These three 
purposes are related but distinct, and different systems of recurrent education 
could be designed to achieve any one, two, or all thnJe of them. The decision 
where to invest research and development resources will depend on the per- 
ceived importance of the three purposes, and the perceived feasibility of means. 
To spend resources on recurrent education for workplace democracy might seem 
politically risky in the cautious atmosphere of the 1970s, but the payoff would be 
substantial if the movement for workplace democratization gathers momentum 
here as it has in Europe. There would also be some risk in supporting research on 
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recuirent education for higher productivity, although here the risk is not that 
purpose would be considered somehow illegitiniate-rather, as with any program 
of basic research, there is simply no guarantee that investigating the i^rocpsscs of 
*tJob-Icaniing" would achieve the desired practical payoff. In coStrast, some care- 
ful analysis, and possibly an actual field test, of pension-funded sabbaticals is 
likely to be politically popular, but might also require some cooperation among 
several federal departments, since sabbaticals have import^t implications beyond 
recurrent MucatioQ* ' . 

• . < - ^ ■ • 
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Chapter 10 

Research Priorities in 
Education Finance and 

Organization: 
A Concluding Note 

Charies Benson and Michad Kir^ 



AmwlSca's system of financing elementary /secondary education has become 
an area of intense governmental concern and activity. The issues have chan^ 
dramatically since the post-World War II concern over how. to consfruct enough 
schools and hire teachers. In the decade of the 1960s, spending on elementary and 
secondary education increased at an annual rate of 10 percent and enrolbn|nt 
grew by 30 percent. By [970 this prodigious expansion had begun to slow and 
concern shifted to the egtuty and adequacy of the fiscal base. The school system 
in the United States regies overwhehningly on state and local education revenues. 
As enioUmettts peaked and in many cases turned down, local property taxpayers 
began to resi$t tax increases. Inflation in the early t970s accelerated at the very 
time public support for the schools was slipping. There was increasing ujk of a 
"fiscal crunch." But most important for this volume, the lat^ 1960s was t period 
of reftectioa md action concerning the equity of this gi^tic public finance 
enterprise. /A 

>uWic education i» by far the largest actiwty 6f state and local government. 
Expendltiires for current operations consume over ^75 billion which is nearly a 
third of all state and local expenditures. There are 16.000 local school sys« 
temi with two and a half millioii teacher* woricirig witli 45 million pupils io 87,000 
loc«l schools. ' 

A m^or fiscal problem results from the nature of School finance support- 
about 50 p^cent from local property taxes, 44 percent from state aid, and six 
percent firom federal fund^. The local share was even larger in 1969 when school 
fioaiice equity surfaced as a majo't public policy issue after years of being in the 
shadows. Essentially, court niluigs gahranized public action hi several states. The 
concern spread to other states that were not facing court challenges. At the core 
of the problem is the grossly unequal distribution of local property wealth. School 
dlitiicts with high propertjr viahi^ons levy low tax rates but are still able to 
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finance an expetistve educational program. The result is high taxes and under- 
financed schools for p^ple living in poor areas and the reverse for those areas 
with high assessed, value per pupil. 

Arrangements for financing pubUc education have been under mtense scru- 
tiny since the mid 1960s. Several overviews of the research op the economics and 
poUtics of pubUc school finance have been prepared.' Under the impetus of legal 
and political challfeftges and often with the advice of the new breed of school 
finance expert, about 15 states have already enacted significant tax^and school 
finance reforms. By tha time all the states under court orders faU into line, over 
50 percent of t^e public school students (and taxpayers) in the United States will 
W been significantly affected. An alliance of lawyers, researchers, political acti- 
vists, interest groups, and foundations has brought about a non-incremental change 
in American pubUc policy.^ This change has been accompanied by an impressive 
expansion of research. School finance problems are inherently complex, involving 
intergovemftiental transfers of funds, intricate aid formulas, and multiple systems 
of taxation. Economists, political scientists, lawyers, and practitioners have aU 
been funded to probe varioiis aspects of school finance. State legislators and 
school officials need to have these complex issues translated into concrete poUcy 
choices. The National Institute of Education has been a crucial source of research 
and dissemination funds.^ 
• As the paper by Friedman ajid Wiseman in this collection indicates,, we are 
now in a period of reconsidering some of the basic premises and measuring the 
4npact of this era of pubUc poMy innovation. This type of work needs to be 
supported. But in. our view the substantial number of scholars in tiie field and tiie 
interests of -state and local governments wiU msure a large research output. The 
role for NIE is inorp m filUng gaps and exploring tiie more Ibasic discipline oriented 
areas. For eprnfM^ organizations such as the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) and the mtional Conferenpe of State Legislatures (NCSL) can handle 
applied issues sudi as formula revisions and dissemination of developments in 
various stites. We wifl list some specific priorities for^-NIE given the activities 
underway by other research oriented organizations. 

Short-Term Research Priorities 

In our view the research directions emerging from this symposium are 
primarily in the uncharted and novel areas as compared to the ''hiature" issue 
^ of schoor finance. We have no objective scale for ranking the extensive research 
menu listed in tiie appendix^ Our view of tiie priorities is in part dictated by our 
*Vorid view" and irtvphrement in policymaking, as weU as knowledge of the status 
and likely evolution of file existing research base. 

Given this perspective of priority for relatively unexplored areas, we would 
lecoramend the following as research endeavors for immediate NIE attention. 

Out-of-School Influences on School Performan9^ 

How do family structure variables interact with those of family 
SES and neighborhood (physical environment, social environment, 
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types and availability of public resources) to influence the child's edu- 
cati(^nal deVeiopnjent? To what extent are children's behavior and time 
allocatioii patterns related to societal class? Moreover, are children's 
time budget patterns related to school performance? Can an examina- 
tipn of these outof-school variables provide insight into the forces 
: influencing school performance? 

Do parent training programs have a positive effect on the children's 
school performance? Are the time allocation and behavior patterns of 
parents and .children different before and after training? In short, we 
heed a multiple-faceted investigation o^e impact of parent education 
which has been featured in recent federal policy pronouncements. 

The Use of Courts to Establish and 
Implement Education Policy 

Have the courts the ability to deal with complex economics and 
behavioral science^ data, utilized in ^ual educational opportunity 
cases? Is it possible to simplify the data for judges but still present the 
issues adequately? Is the adversary system an appropriate app^ach for 
these issues? Are there alternatives to the adversary system which may 
be feasible and shcmid be examined? 

What are the specific linkages from the court decisions to actjual 
impact on children? How have these linkages actually functioned? 
Where have they broken down? What do these linkages suggest about 
changes in legal structures or procedures? " 

.What is the role of courts hi monitoring and assuring that the 
guarantees of the law are being implemented? What techniques are 
particularly useful in hnplementing couft orders? To what extept do 
state and local education agencies comply with court mandates? 

• * 

Tesftng Altentttive Exphuiatimitof the Probtms 

With Tmnsitioii From School to IVork and ''Oyer^Ediicatioii'' 

Grubb's paper raises four m^or alternative conceptual framewo^ 
which deserve detailed examination and verification: 

— imperfections in the himian capital model 
--^ demographic causes " . 

^ credentialing a 

- dee^dation of labor ' 

Moreover, the following questions he raises need to be addressed: 

' Are the models of schools as sorters validated in actual practice? 
How and on., what do employers base their employment selection? 
Much has been written about the sorting operations/of schools but 
there has been little attempt to partial out tht d^^Mw and unique 
factors caused by schools. 
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Our highest priority areas focus on broader societal forces that impact funda- 
mentaUy on our various educational institutions. Researchers have talked about 
sodocconontic factors that affect' school performance and student choices but 
have rarely explored them systematicaUy (other than statistical regressions^ 
widely available data). Now is the time to probe out-of-schopl influences m depth. 

We knfiw it is possible to explore rigorously the conditions under which chil- 
dren grow up>.g., the resources (broadly defined) made available to children by 
parents and other adults, the characteristics of the neighborhood m which children 
Uve conditions of access to non-school community services, etc. Further, we can 
begin to see how the conditions of childhood affect the experiences of mdmdual 
chadi^n. The next, and very important step has not yet been taken: to mvestigate 
how the experience of individiial children in their outHjf-school hves are related to 
the progress of those childi4in sch^^^ In the analysis of educational production 
functions, we suggest it is tinie to open up the -"black box" of SES. 

Moreover, we beUeve 4e current research on fedsml/state children s services 
has progressed to a poiiiUoughly equivalent to where research on Uie economics 
and governance of pu^education was in tiie mid-1960s. Exploratoiy analyses 
of variations in service levels witiiin states, and the economic and pohtical causes 
for such variations are now needed. One conceptiial approach tiiat might be bor- 
rowed from school finance is tiie adequate fbund/tion concept, e.g.. no cMd. 
sh«fuirfall below a minimum seivice level regardless of where he or dielivcs. This 
analogy would only hold for services that have a widely agreed minimum- level, 
such as health screening arid children's protective seMccs. A goal could be to dis- 
cover die extent to which tiierc is variation in children's services, where mini- 
mums" were not met. and the extent to which such seivice levels-were caused by 
federal, state, or local policies. 

^Longer Range Research Priorities: 
Scho6l Organization 

In view of tiie limits on NIB funds, the areas discussed below faU in our 
second tier 6f priorities-tiiey can be delayed but deserve earmarks in long range 

' Nifi plans. 1 ' 

NIE has'suppoited a considerable amoUnt of work in organizational theory 
and change. The Symposium considered tiiisWea and we recommend several*a4di- 
tional dimensions to prior efforts as discussed in tiie Deal/Dcrr and Quthrie papers. 
What efforts' for educational chan^ have woriced and why? Using 
-JfeeDeal-Derr three-dimensional framework, such studies would identify 
and analyze examples of successful chaiige or reform endeavors in edu- 
cation. Specifically, what are tiie str^gi^s and techniques used to alter 
. and maintain an internal organizaWnal ^uUibriumin the face of ex- 
" temal and envux>iunental pressuresfwhat types of changes, reforms or 
pressures are most likely to be successful ir^ an educational organization? < 
L What are tiie common characteristics of reforms which have left an im- • 
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pnht on schools compared to those that were riietorical? We ■axe aware 
that NIE has soime effort ongoing in this area. However, we feel it needs 
^ tp be d^pened and extended. 
' < ^ extend existing $.tudies that investigate the incentive 

structure in education^ perhaps using the Deal-Derr three-dimensional 
framework. Specifically, what are -the incentives for administrators/ 
teachers, and students? Do differences in incentive structures result in 
changes'in behaviors and along ^fiich dimendons? 
. \j£ Does the size of the school attended affect the educational out- 
comes of a student? Is there a relationship between size and pupil 
performance? Is this relationship gener^ or is it itself a function of 
. characteristics of structure (SES, etc.)? What is the nature of the rela- 
^ tionship? Is it different at elementary and secondary levelsf^oreover, 
. ■' does the scale of the school, e.g., the size and number of pupils, affect - 
teacher mor^ and productivity? Perhaps this research should start with 
theoretical models of the potential relationships mentioned above. 

What has been and are likely to be the effects of participatory 
mechanisms for education, such as parent advisory councils, state advi- 
sory committees, in such areas as handicapped and disadvantaged pro- 
grams? Specifically, who serves on these bodies and how are ^ey 
elected? What activities and areas do they influence? How do they 
interact with professional staff? 

The first two research recommendations depend on the usefulness of the 
, Deal-Deir three-dimensional theory framework to guide inquiry. We bflieve the 
Deal-Derr apprSach has sufficient analytical strength to warrant scrutiny by 
-organization theorists. 



New Directions in Education Finance Research 



We have purposely left a detailed discussion of research initiatives in educa- 
. tion finance until last. Reform ctf public school finance has passed through several 
stages in the last twenty years. Stage one from about 1957 to 1965 consisted of 
, policy paralysis a^d a gradual increase in inequity. The assessed value of local 
property became a greater and greater determinaQ^ of a child's educational oppdr- 
^ tucSty; State le^slatures did not perceive sjphool finance as' an equity issue but 
were concerned with rapidly increasing enrollments. School districts with a high 
property value per j>upil wprt able to meet these expanduig enrollment pres»ues 
with a much more extensive and intensive education program than their less fa- 
voitd neighbors, 

^ Xhk stage from \ 965 to 1 970 laid the conceptual bas\s for large scale reform 
and moved the issue to the top of s^te and national a^ndas. Legal doctrines were 
formulated that provided the impetus for jjudlcial intervention and court orders'.' 
The ficst significant decision iSerraiio) was handed down in 1971 and shortly^ 
after that other state courts also acted. ' 



The third stage from 197^1976 was an era of intense and rapid legislatiye 
and poUtical activity. PoHtical momentum developed at an astoundmg p^ce. In 
the 1973 legislative sessiOlC over 30 governors asked for significant state tax 
tttform and 21 requested school finance reform. Important finance measures were 
passed between 1973 and 1975 in Florida. Colorado, Minnesota, Illinois, Maine 
Montana, Kansas. Utah. CaUfomia, J^pw Mexico, Michigan, and ConnQ^:ticut But 
during this third stage the Supreme Court ruled in Rodriguez that it would not 
intervene, leaving the issue to the states. ^ . . ♦ 

A fourth stage began around 1976 and was spurred by reviews of the impact 
of this Iflgislative activity, and new court interpretations which clouded and raised 
questioi^bout court edicts in the second stage. 

The Friedman/Wiseman paper questions the underlying theory and concept 
of equal educational Opportunity as it has been employed in school finance. The 
most popular overall concept is "fis<?al neutraUty" which simply states that the 
amount of money spent on a pupU should not depend upon the wealth of the 
school district in which he or she lives. But this seemingly simple concept has 
many possible meanings (e.g.. ex ante vs. ex post) and even more possible ways of 
statisticaUy measuring it.* Recent court suits in Ohio and Washington give several 
states an alternative to the fiscal neutraUty standard. Indeed, parts of the Ohio case 
appear to declare one of the leading remedies for reaching fiscal neutrality (district 
power equalization) unconstitutional! In sum, we recommend research to clanfy 
the various finance concepts and measurements of equal educational opportumty 
and to explore tfie relationships and inconsistencies among tiiem. Under certam 
conditions, expenditiir© inequalities represent inequality of opportumty; under 
otiier^nditions, expenditiire equality is a departure from equahty of oppor- 
tunity The real issues tiius raised in tiie Ohio and Washington cases are two.J 
(1) who should determine tiie degree of inequality, tiie state or the set of local 
authorities? and (2) by what standards should such departures from expenditure 
equality be judged? 

The otiier priorities in school .finance focus on the impact of tiie substantial 
^ amount of reform now underSvay: 

* What are tiie impacts of school finance reform on choices for resi- 
dential/industrial locations and property values? SpecificaUy, what is 
- tiie impact of school fmance reform on the capitalized value of land? 

This might entail development and testing of a productive model for 
' clianges in household location in response to post-reform educational 
costs and opportunities. 

Altiipugh some preliminary work has been completed, we need an 
improved use and development of demand functions for simulation 
stiidies of school finance reform. Such functions would specify tiie 
effect on district expenditure levels of voter incomes, size and compo- 
sition ofi^he local property tax base, the amount and character of edu- 
catiorial- grants, and the price of education to the district. This woiHd 
tie in with studies of tax and expenditure referenda before and af^er 
tiie implementation ofschoql finance reform. 
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How are changes m demography and voter profiles interactiixg 
' witlj school finance reform? Sftedfically, is enrolhnent decline and 
fewer voters with school age children reinforcing some of the problems 
caused in wealthy districts by school finance reform? Are specific 
types of districts more likely to be confronted with this "double visfe"? ^ 

We have summarized all the research suggestions from the papers in the 
appendix^ The rationale 'for these various suggestions is contained in each of the 
papers. Some of these suggested areas of research may take on higher priority in 
the future, though we have not included them m our list of three areas for imme- 
diate NIE attention. F^or example, David Stem's paper indicates that recurrent 
education will become an increasingly important area of concern as the baby- 
boom cohort grows older, and to the extent that employers and labor unions in 
the United States begin to mstitute 'Workplace democratization" along the 
lines of recent reforms in Westem Europe. 

The appendix permits readers to rank research areas according to their own 
sense^fpriorities. 



1 : See Walter Gamut, et al. School Finance (Eo^ewood Cliffs: PrenUc© Hall, 1 978). 

2. Se« Ford Fwstd^tioa.Ptiying for Schools and C&Ueges (New York. 1976). 

3 . See vafioim woric plans of NIE, School Finance and Organization Division. • 

4. One simple problem illustrates the significance of this venture. Much coacem in education 
has bedn directed to the question of whether Title I expenditures are additive to state and locaBi 



expenditures ih low-incMne schools or limply displace state-local resources. An equally inter* 
estuag question is whether Title I resources add to or displace parental support for school 
progress. 

S. See Robert Berne, "Equity and Public Education: Conceptual Issues of Measurement" 
(New York University Graduate School of Public Administration. Working Paper No. 4, 1977). 
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Appendix 

Education Finance and 

Organization: 
A Researcti Agenda for ttie Future 



Michael Kirst and WtUiaiii Hartman 



Recap 

The Appendix presents a detailed agenda of research topics in the areas ' 
of educational finance and organization. The emphasis of this agenda is purpose- 
fully long range. The research studies recommended are designed primarily tq 
investigate broad, underlying issues about which there is insufficient basic infor- 
mation at the pircsent. The purpose of this approach is to identify critical areas 
needing further res^ggch, in order that the results from the necessary theoretical 
and empirical studies will be available $o assist policy makers m dealing with edu- 
cational problems over the next decader* * 

The research suggestions are grouped according to topic^They center around 
each of the papers presented previously. The s^fic suggestions made by each 
author have been summarized and are ii^cluded. Additionally, the suggestions 
reflect comiAents and questions made by the seminar participants during the dis- 
cussion of each topic, as well as suggestions from outside reviewers and those 
developed by the editors of this cqlll^tion. 

R<^e of the Judiciary in Equal Educational Opportunity 

The paper; "Law, Politics, and Equal EducationarOpportunityr'rhe Umits 
of Ju dical Reform," by David Kirp posits two hypotheses concerning the present 
and ffliit involvement of the courts in educational equity cases. First.jhat judi- 
cial inVAvement has declined'due to the political and non-judicial nature of many 
equal educational opportunity questions.* Second, that the involvement that the 
courts do have Js most appropriately interpreted as contributing to an essentially 
political resolution of such questions. Out of these premises arise a number of use- 
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ful and interesting topics for further research. They are presented below and have 
been grouped according to four major themes: 1) interrelationship between the 
judicial and political branches of government; 2) impact pf judicial and legislative 
actions; 3) judicial process; and 4) significant legal questions in doubt. 

The first set of research questions centers on the area of intergovernmental 
relations and the interaction among the courts, legislat^ , and federal, state, and 
local agencies'. 

1. What has been, is, and wUl be the interrelation ship , between the courts 
and the legislature and the various educational agencies in the development of 

equal opportunity policy? . 

a Institutional analyses 6f the role of the courts vis-a-vis education are 
needed. Current understanding of \he role of the courts is either incomplete or 

severely restricted. 

b What arc the specific linkages from the court decisions to actual im- 
pact on children? How have thesQ linkages actually functioned? Wli6re have they 

)rokendown? , j *• 

^ c. An examination of similar situations in areas other than education 

should provide useful insights and analyses, particularly when anticipating the 
future actions of the courts in education. \ , • • 

d An improved theoretical ^nd practical framework for determinmg 
responsibilities between the courts and the other branches of government would 
be helpful. Which matters are appropriate for the courts to decide, which for the 
legislature and executive branches, and which require interplay and interaction I 

e If as Kirp suggests, the courts are not to be as active m equal educa- 
tional opportunity policy making in the future, what are the likely alternative 
mechanisms that wUl function? What groups wiH be involved? How and to what 

extent? , , , 

f. What are the probable judicial responses to legislative vagueness in 

education statutes? , * ^ k 

g. How vfia the courts view interpretive regulations promulgatea Dy 
educatienal agencies which provide' more specification (and possibly restriction) 
thaa?Ws Ihe enabling legislation? 

X h To what extent do the state and local education agencies comply 
y\nth legislative mandates? What is the role of the courts in monitoring and assur- 
• ing that the guartotees of the laws are being implemented? 

2 What is thfc authority of th6 legislature, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, to define rights and remedies in narrower terms than the courts have 
ordered under the equal protection clause? 

In the last decade, there have been a number of important judicial, legislative, 
and agency actions in the area of equal educational opportunity. These next re- 
search quesUons call for an examination of the impj^t of these actions. 

1 What has been the response to the judicial activity and decisions in e/ch 
of the foUowing areas: intra(iistrict resource distributional equity ; education rights 
of handicapped children and of nbh-English speaking students; and sex discnmma- 
tion? i» 
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a. What has been the response ofthe defendant, i.e.,-educational agency, 
involved? A carefuKTiesaiption of the specific details and an evaluation of the 
residts is needed. { 

b. What has been the role of the &4eral agencies involved, e.g.. HEW, 
.Office of CivURi^W - 

c. Have thctt been additional and supplemental law suits to the^rimary 
cases?'What have been their outcomes? - . 

_ ygdr^ ^' What voluntary actions by educational agencies h^ve been taken? 
^What have been the courts* responses to these actions? 

e. What is the state' of educational research on effective programs in 
i each of the areas? Since many of the suits involve claims 'of harm with or without 
certain programs, it is increasingly necessary to know what works and what doesn't. 

2. Have the outcom'fcs for children been altered by the recent judicial and 
legislative guarantees? Have the reforms involving equal educational opportunity 
concermjkducational finance, or handicapped, non-English speaking, or disad- 
vantagdsndents had an effect on the students involved? To what degree and 

3. What has been the impact of legislation imposing new. requirements on 
states and districts or tying money to particular requirements or reforms? 

a. For example, have the federkl (and state) regulations requiring clre- 
ful monitoring, e.g.. Title I, been effective? Have the costs been worth the results? 
How well has the mandated "96mparabaity" been enforced? 

b. Which of the new judicial requirements and judicial reforms have 
been successful in accomplishing t^ieir objectives (e.g., Serrano, PARC, MiUs, 
Lau)? What are the characteristics of successful efforts? Why have others not 
succeeded? 7 

c. What changes have occurred in the cultures of the affected institu- 
tions as a result of the new mandates and monies? 

d. How are violations dealt with, if at alf? Is there a different system of 
' sanctions that would be more effective and appropriate for education? 

The use of the courts as a forum, for equal educational claims has. involved 
the judiciary in a most complex area. The following set of re^arch suggestions 
involve an investigation of some of the specific means by which the judicial 
process has dealt with educational issues. - 

1 . Jlave the courts the ability to deal with complex economics and beha- 
vioral science data utilized in equal educational opportunity cases? 

a. Is it possible to simplify the data for judges, but still present the 
issues adequately? < 

b. Is the adversary system an appropriate approach for these issues? 
Are there alternatives to the advgrsary system which may be feasible and should 
be examined? 

2. Have me use of court appointed masters to aid in the fact-finding and 
data assessment process and to supervise remedial activity proven effective? 

3. How effective has been the creaUon and utilization of non-judicial insti- 
tutions to resolve problems of equity in education? 
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a. Review panels. 

b. Due process hearings. 

c. Ombudsmen. ^ 

FinaUy, there are several important legal questions concerning equal educa- 
tional opportunity which remain unresolved ..These problems wfll require addi- 
tional research and analysis if appropriate solutions are to be reached. 

1 How is equal educational opportunity to be defined? Better, more use- 
able, and operatiorial definitions of equal educational opportunity are needed to ^ 

aid policy makers. 

a. What are appropriate measures or standards to be used 

b. Should there be different definitions and measures for different stu- 
dent populations, e.g., handicapped? What would the differences be and why? 

c. Should different definitions and measures be used by different gov- 
ernmental bodies? . , . 

d. How should one distinguish between short run and long run effects 

of educational reforms? 

c. ^How should one distinguish the effects of a judicially caused reform 
separately from the effects of declining enroUments and collective bargainmg? 

2. Can there be determined a judiciaUy workable definition of "educa- 
tional need" and the appropriate remedies? 

a. How can the "conflictmg solution" problem be resolved, i.e., com- ■ 
peting theories about what is an appropriate education for certain students? The 
problems of conflicting learning tiieories and edijcational phUosophies are particu- 
larly acute for the handicapped and tiie non-English speaking students. 

3 What arc the educational rights of chU^ren who live in communities that 
disapprove of tax elections and bond issues which result in shortened school years? 

a. Should or must the state provide additional aid to prevent or com- 

• pcnsatc for harm red^ived from such actions? 

b. Should or must the state step in to keep open schools that are threat- 
ened by closing due to lack of community financial support? 

4. What is the constitutional permissibility of ignoring "municipal overbur-N^^ 
den" in ialculating state school aid? 

• School Fi|iai}ce Reform and Educational Equity 

The paper by Lee Friedman and Michaef Wiseman, "Toward Understandmg 
the Equity Consequences of School Finance Reform," addresses the significant ^ 
question of how past and pptential reforms in the states* school finance system 
affect the equality of educational opportunities available to children. A research 
agenda for this area is proposed in tiiree parts: 1) concepts of equity; 2) actual 

• impact of reforms oh equity; and 3) behaviorall responses to school finance reform. 

Firsts the authors call for more research and theoretical development to 
clarify the various concepts of equal educational opportunity and to recognize the 
relationships and inconsistencies among them. 

1 . Are therp additional issues concemmg equal educational opportunity (in 
addition to tiiose selected by the authors-divisional and distributional equality, 
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simple and conditional neutrality)? Are they consistent with eaph other or do 
they conflict when applied ^ultaneously? 

a. What is the extent of ihtradistrict per pupil expenditure disparities 
among school districts gengjally? Are. these a result of race or socioeconomic 
^ status of the pupils involved? ^ 

h. Should the resources be measured in real or nominal terms? 

'^1) Municipal overburden ^ 
2) Cost of education indices 

c. Should inputs (resources) or outputs (educational outcomes) be used 
as the appropriate nieasures? What are the consequences of selecting each one? 

d. Should pupil IJfteed*' be considered in equal oppoi[tunity issues? How 
this be defmed for various types of students? What has been the impact of 

pupil weighting systems on interdistrict spending disparities, on the magnitude 
of specialized funding; and on pupil outcomes? 

^ 2. What is an appropriate definition of categorical assistance and expendi- 
tures? . . 

a. How do the present federal and state categorical aid programs affect 
equity? Under which definitions of equity? 

b. Do tijj? funds from these programs, go toward legitimate categorical 

needs? 

1 ) Higher prices for inputs. 
Jj^^ 2) Requirements for additional inputs. 

c. Have categorical programs encouraged excessive labeling of children 
(e.g., mentally retarded) by districts to obtain additional funds? . 

h uie second research area Concerns an examination of how school finance 
\efonnffl which have been undertaken have changed the equality of educational 
opportunity, under any definition. The spepific topics focus on improved empiri- 
cal studies on what has happened as a result of recent reformk. 

1 . What has h^pened to educational equity in states that have undertaken 
ll school finance refonn? Has equality been improved to a greater extent than in 
states which have not enacted Reforms? 

a« Multiple state comparison^ including both reform and non-reform 



states. 
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b. Intensive studies of individual state systems to include: 

1 ) School district characteristics lil^ely to influence spending beha- 



2) Construction of detailed cost indices for districts. 

3) Actual allocation of expenditures. 

2. What improvements can be made in measures of family income of children 
within a school district? 

a. Can the available data from Title I eligibles count be improved? 

b. Do the data from the food stamp program provide a useful alternate 
source for income information? How could it be used? 

3. How are the funds made available through both categorical and general 
purpose grants utilized? 
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a. Is there an emp ii^l justification for the allocation of categorical 
funds? Do the price differences for which they are made actually exist? 

b. Do expenditures in districts with exceptional costs actually exceed 

those without them? 

c. Have school finance reforms, particularly new monies to equalize. per 
pupil expenditures across districts, affected the compositiqn of district expendi- 
tures? How. have such fuads been used, e.g., increased teacher salaries? Such an 
analysis requires the development and use of a price index for defiation of outlays. 

4. What effects on student outcomes can be identified as having been caused 
or influenced by expenditure changes that have come about through school 
finance reform? 

a. Has academic performance been affected? < 

b. Have other, less quantifiable, student outcomes been affected, e.g.-, 
attitudes, social behaviors, career (^ioicos^ 

In the final research area, recommendations concentrate on the development 
of additional and improved predictive theoretical modeling and empirical testing 
of behavioral responses of school districts, families, and firms to school finance 
reform. Such an emphasis is chosen: 1) because the effectiveness of the reforms 
depends upon the behavioral responses; and 2) to uncover important, but unin- 
tended or unexpected consequences of the refonn. 

Additional econometric studies of the demand for education are needed. 
>. . a. Supply versus demand studies. 

1 ) Influences of short and long run variations in demand for educa- 
tion on its price. For example, if costs to local taxpayers is an important factor in 
(Jfetermining the resistance of school boards to salary increases, then average 
ieacher salary increases should be greater in districts in which higher levels of state 

/ aid or matching grants reduce the cost to the taxpayers. Is this assertion borne out 
empirically? 

2) Speed and pattem,.bf adjustments to changes, particulariy abrupt 
changes wrought b^ finance reforms, and the impact of such changes on post 
reform expenditure levels (e.g., prices-teacher salaries; quantity -student-teacher 
classroom ratios, number of administrators; "quality"-new types of personnel, 
equipment). 

3) Use of; improved estimated demand functions in simulation 
studies of school finance reform. Such functions would specify the effect on 
district expenditure levels of a) voter incomes, b) size and composition of the local 
property tax base, c) the amount and characte'r^of educational grants renewed,, 
and d) the price of education to the district. * . 

b. Demand function specification in an improved mathematical formu- 
lation. Such formulations could reduce the restrictions and distortions on the 
analyses of the effect of intergovernmental grants on district expenditures caused 
by the now common log-linear form. 

. 2. Analyses of the demand for education based on tax referenda data. 

a. Effects of J]^ in electorate composition (e.g., increasing age and 
reduction in proportiePfTof school children) on demand for education. 
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b. Studies of tax and expenditure referenda before and after the imple- 
meintation of school jfinance reform. 

3. What is the impact of school finance reform on the location of business 
firms? . .., ' 

i. Theoretical models of tax effects on businesses with testable implica-- 
tions. Y 

b. Effect of finance reforms on valuation of commercial and industrial 
property; particulariy, those which differentially affect the levels of j^roperty 

^ ' taxes across school districts. 

' 4. What are the hnpabts of school finance reform on residential Io<^tion 

and property values? * 

a. Effeck on property values of large-scale reforms. 
I b. Development and testing of a predictive model for changes in housed 
hold location in response to post-reform educational costs and opportunities. 

5. What are the determinants of choice for families who send their children 
to private schools? , ' 

a. Reasons for growth and changing naturrof private schools. T 
y . b. Relationship between private school utilization and public school 

. expenditures. 

6. How is the use of privately provided supplemental education by families 
with children enrolled in public schools determined? 

a. How widespread are these activities? ' 
b- Do they vary with public school expenditures? 

c. Do they vary with the amount and intensity of school finance reform? 

One way of exploring the questions raised concerning the behavioral re- 
sponses of school distycts^ iamilies and business firms to school titmice reform is 
to focus on a specific subset of school districts. Much of the discussion and con- 
cern of school finance reform has centered around the reallocation of monies to 
improve low and medium wealth school districts. Littjp systematic research has 
been undertaken to investigate the impact of such reforms on high wealth districts, 
particulady as changes either restrict or reduce the fimds available for their school 
programs. The following set of research questions could be examined using a com- 
parative design in a national sample of wealthy suburban districts (e.g., both high 
assessed value and per capita inpome).* 

1 . What programs or types of expenditures are elinuhated or reduced when 
expenditures in high wealth districts are restricted? Is teacher instructional time 
with situdents affected? If so, what subjects, instructional processes, or student 

: populations are impacted? - . 

2. \ Canjhe cau^s for the program changes be identified and the impact of 
eiach sfl^cified? Fof-cxampler-thcjnportance of enrollment declines vs. state 
school finance changes. 

3. Are high wealth districts locked into certain high fixed costs because of 
past stat^ regulations and their own practices, e.g., most teachers at upper end of 
salary scale? 

4. y^tait are the decision processes and criteria utilized in making program 
cuts or rediictions? 
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5. How are the changes in demography and voter profiles interacting with , 
school finance reform? Are wealth districts experiencing changes that aid 
or hinder schools' efforts? 

6. Has school finance reform caused a change in the perceptions of the 
citizens in high wealth districts of the quality of their schools? Is school finance 
reform seen as damaging the quality of education available in the public schools? 

7. Have wealthy school districts resorted to devices such as private founda- 
tions or shifting certain school services to the city budget in order to avoid recap- 
ture of local tax monies and state school equalization? 

8. Does school finance reform cause an increase in private school enroll- 
ments? If so, what are the reasons behind such a trend? 

^. Have low income tax payers in high wealth districts been heavily taxed 
a^ a result of school finance reform changes with no commensurate state circuit 
breaker property tax relief? What have been tRe changes in tax burden on this 
group before and after school finance reform? 

10. What are the midland longer term effects of school finance reform on: 

a. Value of suburaan housing? 

b. Locational choice by businesses? 

c. ' Changes in socioeconomic status patterns of families and students 
' moving into and out of the districts? 

d. Changes in local preferences for mix of local public services,^ i.e., 

schools vs. police, fire, health, recreation? 



Organizational Change in Education 

The paper by Terrence Deal and Brooklyn Derr, 'Toward a Contingency 
Theory of Organizational Change in Education: Structure, Processes, and Sym- 
bolism," develops a three dimensional framework for conceptualizing and analyz- 
ing organizational change in schools. Change is defined as the internal organiza- 
tional response to external pressures along three separate, but interrelated dimen- 
sions-structure, proeess, and symbolism. The authors suggest that unless all three 
aspects of an organization are considered when planning organizational change, 
the effort will be less than fully successful. 

A research program to evaluate this view of organizational change in educa- 
tion will require a thorough evaluation of both the theoretical foundations of the 
three linked dimensions and the actual and potential application in schools. 
Accordingly, the fesearch directions suggested by the authors and implied in the 
concept fall into two categories-theoretical development and empirical data 
gathering and testing. 

The theoretical inquiry should be focused generally on strengthening the 
conceptual base proposed in the paper. This would involve the series of research 
studies outlined below. . v- • 

1 . Extend the theoretical development of the three dimensipnal approach. 
The description presented in the paper is necessarily general, but provides an out- 
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line for rigorous elab<)ration. Such an effort would include: 

a. Refinement of the concepts of structure, process, and symbolism. 

b. Thorou^ enumeration of the features of each dimension. 
. fc. Specification of the relationships ahiong the dimensions. 

d. Identification of the conditions under which these relationships 
would be expected to hold. . , 

. The most underdeveloped dimension is that of the symbols and myths in 
education. Particular emphasis should be placed on the identification and defi- 
vnition of the m^or symbolic characteristit^s prevalent in school systems. 

In this theoretical development some consideration should be given to the 
identification and specification' of other important contingencies or contingency 
areas (beyond the three dimensions), if any . Some idea of their relative importance 
and their relationships with each of the three dimensions is needed. if 
.. '< 2. Recast or reorganize the existing literature on educational change in 
organizations into the three dimensional framework. This effort would involve 
the integration, if po^ble, of the three dimensional concept into the nmjor 
theoretical approaches. 

Additionally, the reported studies of educational change and. reform 
efforts of the 1960s and 1970s should be reevaluated and reinterpreted using 
this framework. 

3. Incorpoiti^'ne^y developments from the social and management sciences 
into the three dimejpsional approach. A multidisciplinary approach involving 
sociology, ps$^chology, political science, anthropolo^, organizational theory, and 
economics, among others, should add to the breadth of understandmg of organi- 
zational change in education. \, 

, 4. Develop case studies of school situations using the three dimensional 
framework. The case studies would be used to clarify, analyze, and refin^ the 
three dimensional concept. Such studies would highlight: 
t "* a. Existence of three separate dimensions to consider. 

b. Interactions ^ong the dimensions. 

c. Ways in which an oi^anization maintains equilibrium among the 
three dimensions in the face of outside pressure for^hange. 

5. Conduct surveys of existing organizational patterns and process in 
schools, particulaiiy at the high school level. In addition to documentation of 
current practices, an investigation of the incentive structure in education could be 
carried out along the three dimensional framework. 

a. What are the incentives for administrators? for tcSachers? for students? 

b. Do differences in the incentive structures result in changes in beha- 
viors? along which dimensions? in the expected and desired directions? 

6. Conduct comparative organizatidnal studies across educational and non- 

^ educational organizations in different environments. Such studies will provide an ^ 
opportunity to evaluate the theoretical coi^cepts and their expected outcomes in 
organizations. ' 

7. Develop new and improved measures of educational effectiveness. Better 
measures of learning outcomes than are presently available from standardized 
tests are called for. In addition, entirely new types of measures which capture 
currently unavailable aspects of schools are necessary, e.g., participant morale, 
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community support, quality 'of the educational experience, student creativity and 
independence. 

8. Develop measures for each of the three dimensions-structure, process, 
and myths. If this approach is to be useful, adequate descriptions and measures of 
the features of each dimension are necessary. Such measures of organizational 
characteristics will provide a more appropriate means of analyzing and comparing 
organizations and their efforts at change, than the highly subjective assessments 
relied on primarily today. ^ 

9. Investigate the pressures for change and reform on an educational organi- 
zation. The paper concerns itself with outsidte pressures, but does not address the 
possibility of internally generated pressure for, change. This raises the question of 
whether all pressures for change come from outside the school organization. If 
not, is there a difference in character and/or O^utcomes for internally initiated 
change? , \^ 

Additionally, the types of possible outside pWssures are njQt differentiated. 
It would be useful to know if the schools respondViifferently to different kinds 
pr sources of pressure. What are the unportant c\}aracteristics of outside (or 
inside) pressures that make schools more or less respoii^ve to change? 

The empirical portion of this research program shoulci be designed to gather 
and analyze evidence that will both aid in the evaluation of the efficacy of the 
theoretical constructs and assist in planning successful effo^s for organizational 
change. Three approaches to the empirical studies are suggested; they are naturgl 
experiments, laboratory, experiments, and planned interventions in field settings. 
Tlie use of each will depend on the availability of appropriate organizations will- 
ing to participate and the nature of the specific study. A series of suggested re- 
search studies is presented below. 

1 . Conduct empirical studies to test the validity of the three dimensional 
approach. As the theory, concepts, and relationships of this approach are further 
developed, a companion effort to evaluating theu- effectiveness in explaining and 
predicting organizational change in schools shoul#be carried out. 

a. Does the three dimensional approach explain adequately the observed 
organizational respi^nses to outside pressuresL^c 

b. Are there changes along each orpiLiimensions in accordance with 
those predicted by the theoretical relationshipljBfc|si the dimensions? 

- c. Is it possible to implement changW^g one dimension only? In two 
dimensions only? Under what conditions? 

2. Investigate what efforts at educational chailge have worked out and why. 
Using the three dimensional framework, such studies would identify and analyze 
examples of successful change or reform endeavbrs in education. 

a. What are the strategies and techniques used to alter and maintain an 
internal oi^izational equilibrium in the face of external and environmental 
pressures? 

b. What types of changes, reforms, or pressures are most likely to be 
successful in an educational organization? Why? What are the least likely to suc- 
ceed? Why? 
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^ ct What are the common characteristics of the reforms which have left 
an imprint on schools compared to those that were rhetorical? 

" d. Are there cycles of reform in education which reappear periodically? 
Which types of reforms have left a residue or had a lasting impact on schools and 
' which have, been passing fads which are periodically recycled? Which of the recur- 
ring' reforms (e^., competency movements) have been tried and not implemented 
or discredited in the past? Studies of this nature should include an investigation 
of thc^ impact of jreforms at the classroom level. v 

c. Docs the involvement of school personnel— administrators, teachers, 
studqits-improve the chances for successful implementation of changes? How? 

f. Have there been supcessful efforts to change thfe symbols, myths, and 
sodat* expectations concerning schools? What were the ^features changed?* How . 
was it accomplishedl^ , • 

g. How do the external pressures and requirements get integrated into 
the on-going structure, process, and symbolism in successful efforts. How do they 
get modified or subverted in less successful efforts? 

3. Examine the relationship between the external environment and the 
' internal organization. 

a. Are certain patterns of structural, process, and symbdlp character- 
istics of educational orgaifizations more effective in Implementing change under 
different environmental conditions? ' 

b. Does the internal organization make a difference, or are the outside 
pressur^ dominant? Under what conditions? 

c. It is possible to design and implement an externally induced change 
independent of the characteristics an^ desires of tl^ internal organization? What 
would be the key features of such an effort? 

4. Test the predictions cited for the loose-coupling theory. 

a. Successful educational organizations will respond to outside pres- 
sures by adding neW units, but will buffer them from the existing structure and 
activities. ^ t 

b. Successful educational organizations will resist changes requiring 
evaluation of their activities. 

One final research area should be mentioned. The three dimensional frame- 
woiic implies a hierarchy among its dimensioi^s, with the symbolic aspects being 
the most difficult to change, but also the most important in obtaining successful 
changes. This suggests a somewhat normative, but critical research area: What are 
the new symbols and myths that should, be created in order to enhance the 
chances for desired changes in education? Is it posdble with this framework to 
match the desired change or reform with the current inhibiting myths and the 
needed new myths? Is it also possible to specify and synthes^'e the concomitant 
changes necessary in the structural and process dimensions to maintain the internal 
equilibrium of the organization? n 
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Effects of School and District Size 

The cpaper By James Guthne, "Organizational Scale and School Success," 
describes the widespread school, and school district consolidation movement and 
points odt the meager and contradictory research base underiying it. Three major 
areas of research studies are suggested to provide sound data and' reliable results 
on which to base the continuing poUcy decisions regarding organizational size of 
schools and school districts; they are: 1) the economic efficiencies (and ineffi- 
ciencies) of school and district size; 2) the educational effects on students and 
staff of school and district size; and 3) effects on pubhc control and participation 
of school and district size. 

A preliminary recommendation, however, is a complete review and analysis 
of the extant research studies relating tlipeffects of the organizational size of 
schools «nd districts. Such a review shdd(d cover not only studies in all of the 
social science . ^eas, but in related fields' such as educatiortal admiptstration, 
'business administra-tibn, and industrial engineering as well. In this review, as in 
the following research suggestions, particular care should be ]taken to (Jistinguish 
- among the various organizational levels (district, school, classroom) and the func- 
. tions (financial, political, instructional outcomes) of each level. - 

oThe first area concerns the economic efficiency (or lack o/it) of the size of 
t|>f educational enterprise. What are required are thorough analyses of the empiri- 
cal relationships between the scale of educational organizations and their eco- 
nomic efficiencies: 

1. Do larger schools, or larger school districts, lead to economies of scale? 
Are there concomitant diseconomies 9f scale, as well? 

2. What are the nature of any significant economies or diseconomies? 

" 3. Do these economies or fliseconomies vary with other characteristics than 
sizroTthe school or district, e.g., urban vs. rural, population density? 

4. How much money, if any, can be saved through future consoHdations 
and school closings? * * ^ 

The second area for additional research concerns the educational effects of 
• school and district size. What are the impacts on students and professional staff of 
the size of the organization in which they function? 

In studies of this nature it is critical to control for student inpul.charac- 
. teristics, such as ability, family background, community characteristics, in order 
not to confound thes^ with school or district size. 

1 . Does the size of the school attended affect the'educational outcomes of 
a student? Is there a relationship* between size and performance? What is the 
nature pf the^ relationship? Does district. .size have an influence on student out- 

co^nes? . 

2. 1Does the size of the school or district^ affect the quality of instruction.' 

If so, what is the nature of the relationship? 

3. Does the scale of a school affect teacher morafe and productivity? • 

4. If there are effects of school size, do they result from the actual scale of 
the physical plant and the size of its pppulation, or from the size of the o^aniza- 
tion in which the students and teachers participate? 
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5. What would be the relative utility of "mini-schools," or schools within 
schools, as a strategy for reducing organizational size, wh0e maintaining some of 
the scale economies associated with larger units? 

' 6. What is the impact of school and district size on the nature and accuracy 
of the perceptions of both students and parents concerning school performance? 
Does the school or district size influence the use to which such information is put? 

The final iigse^h area suggested concerns the relaticfj^p between school 
and district oi^ganizational scale and public control over and participation in these 
|f cniganizations. ' « 

1 • What was the nature of political participation, both at the school and 
district level, prior to the influence of the consolidation movement? Studies of 
participation rates by social and economic strata and by geographical location 
should be included. ^ 

2. Is there a relationship between the size of schools and districts and 
pubhc partidp^tiot)[ in'^scbiDol governance? 

a. Are there differences between large and small schools and sdiool 
districts along such dimensions 9s: voter tumput; votes for non-incumbents; 
number an^ length of school board meetings; characteristics of school or district 

^ decisionmakers; interest group activity; degree of partisanship; and linkage of Ihe 
school political system to the wider political spheife? Such analyses should disag- 
gregate participation measures by economic,- demographic, and geographic factors. 

b. Is public allegiance to schools affected by changes in district boun- 
daries or school attendance areas and by increases in size of either? 

c. Has the increase in school and district si2^e had any effect upon 
political participation over school matters? ^ 

d. Does the organizational size of schools or districts have an influence 
upon parent participation in their own child *s schooling? 

e. Does the reduction of representativeness and political access (more 
constituents per school board member) affect public participation in school 
issues? 

f. Do interest groups cpmpensate at the local level for the absence of 
personal contact? What has been thfe result of this change? 

3* What has been and what are likely to be the effects of newly created 
participatory mechanisms for education, such as ESEA parent advisory councils, 
state advisory committees for the education of handicapped students (required 
under P.L. 94-142)? 

a. Who serves on these bodies? H6w are they selected? 

b. How much do their members actually particfr te? 

c. In what activities do thay engage? 

d. How do they interact with the professional staff of the schools, dis- 
tricts, and state educational agencies? ^ 

e. What impacts do they have? 

Demography aiid Enrollments ' « 

In her paper, "Demography and Changing Enrollments," Harriet Fishlow 
^presents projections of element«ry, secpnc^ary, and postsecondary enrollments 
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through the year 2000. The major message in these projections is that all educa- 
tional levels face substantial enroUment changes in the coming years from the 
current enrollment decHnes to expected increases in the next ten to >«5 years. 
Two main research areas are suggested: monitoring and improving projections of 
educational enrollments; and strategies for dealing with drastic enrollment nuc- 
tuations. 

While the basic work in population projections is and will contine to be done 
by organizations such as the Census Bureau and the National Center for Healtfi 
Statistics, it wiB be necessary to develop new and improved techniques and pro- 
jections to satisfy specific educational needs. Several studies of this nature are 
suggested beloV. 

1. Continued investigation of the critical assumptions underiying the popu- 
lation and enroUment projections, in order to ensure an appropriate base for esti- 
mating future school enrollments. Will they require revision in the light of ne.w 
and emerging trends in society? Examples of such assumptions would be rates for 
high school completion, college (four year and junior) attendance, and college 
completion. , 

2. Create local and state capabilities for enrollment estimation and fore- 
casting. - - , . 

a. Use of trained state level units to assist districts m makmg more 
reliable projections of their enrollments is suggested. A. pUot project to test the 
feasibUity of this type of assistance would be an appropriate first step. Califonftia 
is recommended as the test site since it has an active projection unit in the State 
Department oL4?<nance. For adequate planning time for long range decisions- 

^ involving personnel and facilities, the district capabUity should be extended to 

five to 1 5 years. " : 

b. Better methods and techniques for estimating migration patterns tor 
school districts need to be developed. Districts need reliable enrollment projec- 
Uons at 'the local level to carry out their planning. National or state trends may 
provide little useful information or even be counter to actual district expenences. 
Can enrollmer>t projection data be developed at a level specific enough to he of 
use to local planners? 

3. Develop alternative and new projections of population and enrollments. 
Several different kinds of projections, either based on different technique's or 
assumptions or providing related information, would be useful. 

a. Projections using- a variable birthrate assumption. Such an assump- 
tion would begin with the present actual vahie and phase-in toward an assumed 
stable value in a certain number of years. This could eliminate the discontinuities 
which occur when the value selected for the birthrate is different from current 

' experience. 

b. Projections with birthrate as a function of the economic condition 
of the time. Such projections should be preceded by an analysis of the relation- 
ship between birthrate and economic condition. Future projections on this basis, 
however, will require long range economic forecasts which are perhaps subject to 
greater inaccuracies than straightforward estimation of the birthrate. 
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4, Develop pTojections of the resources and the costs necessary to meet the 
enrollment projections. What do the projected nmnbers of students mean in terms 
of teachers, administrators, buildings, and dollars required for their education? 

5. Conduct studies of certain specialized populations which may differ sub- 
stantially from the overall patterns of the total population. What are the major 
trends associated with these groups? How will their future enrollments be affected? 

a. Handicapped . Epidemics such as mbella can cause increases in children 
with certain types of handicaps, while improved medical procedures and early 
education programs cain remediate previously handicapped children or at least 
prepare them bettelr for schooL 

b. Disadvantaged. Population shifts, particularly in urban areas, have 
been and may continue to cause changes in the composition of the school popu- 
lation. This can have important implications for school planners. 

Of primary interest to local administratois will be various strategies and tech- 
niques which' can be used by the school districts to respond in an effective and 
efficient manner to enrollment fluctuations. A number of* possible responses which 
require further research and testing arc suggested below. 

L What methods of coping with the employment problems caused by 
.changing enrollments are appropriate for districts and under what circumstances? 
What effects would such methods have on personnel requirements, student learn- 
ing, and district costs? The possible responses outlined below should be researched 
and analyzed. Since many of the following would require changes in existing legis- 
lation and regulations, the analyses should also consider the political ramifications 
and strategies of the possible responses. 

a. Retraining teachers for new school positions, e.g., secondary teachers 
to elementary, regular teachers to handicapped prog|*ams. 

b* Teacher renewal programs -for improving skills and motivation of an 
increasmgly older and more experienced teacher force, including a "teachers 
teaching teachers" strategy, and opportunities for teachers to engage themselves 
in applied research in education. 

e. Inter-district switching or trading of teachers for both short and 
extended periods. 

• d. Teacher job sharing. 

e. Alternatives to teacher layoffs, e.g., reduced class size, more special- 
ized support perspnnel. 

f. Inclusion of layoff provisions in collective bargaining agreements and 
their impapt. . 

g. Alternatives to the tenure system and seniority layoffs. 

h. Programs to retrain and find new employment for teachers and 
administrators. 

i. One year certification programs for holder^ of appropriate college 
and graduate degrees to increase supply of teachers rapidly. 

2. Will there be another teacher shortage in ten to 15 years as enrollments 
in elementary and secondary schools begin to climb again? 

To study this possibility will«i||uire a thorough analysis of the current 
teaching force, e.g., age, patterns of turnover, likely retirement years, along with a' 
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projection of these (and othet factors) into the future. Then a match could be 
made of the expected stock of current teachers, plus additions, with the pro- 
jected demand to see if the projected supply (from teacher preparation programs 
less attrition to other careers) is sufficient to fill the gap. 

3. 'Are teacher salaries responsive to the forces of supply and demand in the 
educational labor market? Or is it a one way street-salaries rise in times of high 
demand, but do npt decline in times of slackening demand? 

a. If teacher salaries do not rise (e.g., i^.times of slackening demand) 
how does that affect education? Do teachers spend less time with students as a 
result? 

4. What methods are appropriate for coping with problems of an excess or 
shortage of physical plants caused by enrollment changes? 

\ How can the flexibility of the district's physical plants be increased? 
Methods suggested for investigation incUide leasing, mothballing currently un- 
necded facilities, central (state or district consortium) ownership of moveable 
classrooms to be shifted according to need. 

b. How have districts successfully 4iandled school cJoSings and surplus 
plants? A survey of districts in which these problems have been resolved could 
provide a useful manual of case histories and suggested splutions for local admin- 
istrators, c ' 

c. Are year round schools a feasible alternative to increasing the invest- 
ment in physical plants? Are there actual economics? Wn^ are the m^'or con- 
siderations and problems when planning a year round operatibn? What have been 
the experiences' of schools that have tried this approach? / 

5. What are districts* responses when operating expenses fall more^ slowly 
than revenues? What actions have districts takfl^ What h^Ve been the effects on 
the composition of the staff? How and on what bases have the decisions been 
made to retain, reduce or eliminate programs? Has the quality of educationTjeen 

affected? \ ^ 

6. Do state finance formulas for schools aid or hinder districts' efforts in 
times of declining enrollments? Increasing enrollments? How and to what effect?^ 

7. What have successful post^secondary institutions done in adjusting to the 
period of slow growth, impending (if npt actual) enrollment declines, and rising 
costs? Once again, a survey x)f representative institutions could provide informa- 
tion for a manual for administrators containing case histories and suggested solu- 
tions. 

Iiustications of Demograpfiy and Enrollments on the 
Iimructional Work Force 

Two unportant issues which are related to the predicted student demographic 
and enroUment changes are the changing nature of the labor, force 19 education 
and the economic implications that these changes may bring. Both of these topics 
have important and widespread policy implications. A set of research questions 
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which is presented below addressee both pf these subjects*^ 

1. What are the relevant demographic characteristics of the inst^jictional 
work force in publid schools today? How are they expected to change over time 
under alternative assumptions about the futui^^f 

a. What are the profiles of the teachers, other instructional staff, and 
admio^trators, in terms of such demographic characteristics as age, educational 
pr^paMion, professional experience, race and ethnic characteristics, and full-time 
or ^ar^tinie status? Havei these undergone significant changes over time? 

Do the demographic characteristics of the instructional work force 
vary in relationsk^tothe demographic* and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
local communities^d students and to the locational characteristics of the com- 
. munities? . 

c. rfave changes in the level of district expenditures or the structure of 
school funding had an impact on the structure and composition of the instruc- 
tional work force? 

d. What will be the demographic characteristics of the instructional 
work force in the future if present trends continue? Under alternative assump- 
tions concerning economic conditions, size of pupil population, Ifvel of educa- 
tional services, collective bargaining? 

2. What are the financial burdens on the districts and on the states of the 
demographic characteristics of the iristructional work force and what changes in 
the financial burden will result from changes in the demographic characteristics 
over time? 

a. Has and will the changing financial^vburden vary systematically with 
district locational, demographic, and socioeconomic characteristics? 

b. What have been the impacts of differences in the characteristics of 
^ the work force and employment conditions on the costs of instruction, e.g., shifts 

in salary schedule, mix of types oti<)^tructional personnel employed, training and 
^ experience of personnel, level of benefits provided, ratios of pupils to various 
^ categories of professional staff, program assignments of school personnel? What 

will be the effects of changes in these factors over time? 

c. How have changes in collective bargaming status in states and school 
districts affected the demography and compensation of the instructional work 
force? 

d. Will instructional salary costs require an increasing pro{jortion of 
school budgets? Will certain types of programs and other expenditure items be 
squeezed or eliminated ^o meet increased salary requirements? 

e. What impact have changes in fringe benefits (e.g., pension* health, 
welfare contributions) for school employees had on the financial burden of school 
districts? On the level of educational services provided by the districts? 

f. What would the impacts be of various state and federal funding stra- 
tegies and early retirement programs on the demography of the instructional v^ork 
force, the nature of the educational programs offered, and the financial burden of 
the district? 
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Out-of-School Influences on School Performance 



In his paper, "Time and How It Is Spent," Charles Benson proposes a broad 
investigation of the effects that different patterns of time use by children, their 
parents and other significant adults in their lives have on the process ot a child^s 
growing^and becoming In adult. Such studies would deal with: 1) time alloca- 
tions of individual members of household and with their joint activities; 2) effects 
of family structure on children; and 3) interactions of time use, family structure, 
neighborhood characteristics, and school characteristics. 

The suggested methodology is that of" child time budget (CTB) .studies, 
which is defined as the systematic investigation of children's activities and atti- 
tudes in a context of family, neighborhood, and school. A major advance in such 
studies is the inclusion of childrep themselves as data sources. In addition to the 
CTB approach, are there other research methodologies which may be appropriate 
for addressing the same issues? Similar findings from different methodologies 
would tend to strengthen the results. 

A Vscy issue in this area is how does familysbackground (broadly defined) 
affect school achievement? That it does has been dVumented at length, but the 
questions of how and why the various factors which make up family background 
actually interact to influence school achievement are unanswered. To deal with 
the how and why behind the statistical relationships calls for studies investigating 
the activities of children and their parents in the context of data concerning 
family socioeconomic status (SES), family structure, neighborhood characteristics, 
school characteristics, and the child's school performaice. The following types of 
questions would-be examined: ' ^ 

1. Are there identifiable behavior and time allocation patterns of children 
which are related to successful and unsuccessful school performance? 

a. To what extent are children's activities related to sociaj class? 

b. For children who have different CTB patterns than expected for the 
famUy SES, are such. differences refiected in school performance? Can an exami- 
nation of these outlying cases provide insight into the forces influencing school 
performance? 

2. Through what ages §md to what extent are children subject to formative 
influences from family and neighborhood? Do they maintain the influenc^e after 

children enter school? ^ 

a. Do children selectively accept and reject parental influences from 
early ages? What are the general patterns of influence versus independence? How 
do they change over time? Are thif e important differences by social class? . 

3. What are the important measures of family structure and do they have a 
significant impact on the child's scl*ol performance? Such characteristics would 
be investigated as family composition and size, birth order of child, education of 
parents, number of parents working outside the home, discipline, parent attitudes 
toward time use and achievement, level of family activities. 

4. How do family structure variables interact with those of the family SES 
and neighborhood (physical environment, social environment, types and availa- 
bility of public resources) to influence the child's development? 
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5. How do family structure an8 SES affect parents* time available to 
children? 

6. What are the impacts of parental actions with their chidren? 

a. Are child-parent interactions related to social class? 

b. Can Vpecdfic types of interactions overcome the negative effects of 
SES and class on fti^hooi performance? What are these interactions and the condi- 
tions under which they are likely to be effective? 

c. What do parents of successful students do differently with their 
children than parents of unsuccessful students? ' C 

d. What are the dynamics of parental involvement with their children, 
i-e., extent of involvement, type of involvement, and motivation for involvement? 
How are these related to children's mental and social development? To school 
performance? 

^ c. Are there differences in the quality of the parents' time spent with 
childn^ Ijow can this be measured? Does the quality of time make a difference 
to child deve^ppment and school performance? Is the quality of time related to 
the activity involved? 

f. Is there a tradeoff made by parents bqjtween the time they spend 
with children and the material goods they provide them? Does this vary by 
child within a family? Does this tradeoff make a difference in the child's develop- 
ment and school performance? Are there social class differences in these patterns? 

g. boesthe productivity (efficient development of the child's potential) 
of the mother, father, or significant other adult vary with their educational level? 
What are the reasonsrfbr this? Do these differences vary by social class? 

h. Do parent training programs have a positive effect on the children's 
school performance? Are the time allocation ant^behavior patterns of parents and 
children different before and after the training? 

7. Are there mutually reinforcing patterns of child activity and of child- 
parent interactions that eliminate or reduce the effect of social class on school 
performance? . ' ^ 

a. What barriers do certain' children and parents face in trying to achieve 
more efftetive school performance? 

b. Why are changes in behavior patterns productive or unproductive in 
certain situations for certain children and parents? 

8. What are the influences of other adults (beyond parents and teachers) on 
the lives of children? Who are these other adults? Are there systematic differences 
in the importance of other adults across social class and neighborhood? 

The separate influence of the school on children should alio be investigated 
as it interacts with the important aspects of the family and neighboriiood charac- 
teristics. 

1 . Ar» there practices, procedures, or policies of the schools which hamper 
or nullify parental efforts for their children^ improvement? What are their nature' 
'^and how do they operate? Are they different for different social classes and neigh- 
borhoods? 
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2. What are the relationships between successful teachers and schools and 
the family and neighborhood characteristics of their students? Can and do suc- 
cessful teachers and scnools stimulate productive changes in the tamilies and 
neighborhoods of their students? Are there differences across social classes? 

A general research methodologjf suggestion which can apply across many of 
the specific studies and questions suggested above should be noted. There are 
many "experiments" in education (kg., Early Childhood Education program, in 
California, Title I projects) which provide opportunities to conduct longitudinal 
studies on the impact of different out-of-school experiences and characteristics. 
Such studie/can utilize the CTB and other methodologies to add the dimension 
of oiit-of-sciool influences on school performance. 

As the kithor acknowledges, the focus of the research is on influences which < 
improve school performance, an essentially middle class goal. There may be other," 
and perhaps more appropriate, measures to certain groups of children and parents. 
Research along this theme would question whether the schools and their programs, 
currently structured, are legitimate and appropriate, whether the purpose of 
out-of-school activities is to enable chUdr^n to do better in school, and whether 
•Wre ire not different goals which are n\ore imi^ant for certain social classes. 

Relationship Between Schooling and Work 

m his paper, "Schoolmg and Work: The Changing Context of Education," 
Norton Grubb questions the validity of the human capital model as an adequate 
explanation of the relatidinship between education and economic growth. Alterna- 
tive interpretations are proposed and discussed to explain the social productivity 
of schooling. In particular, three primary issues are analyzed-the "over-educated 
American;'* credentialing; and career education. , 

The concept of the >over-educa ted American" suggests that too many indi- 
viduals are attaining levels of education, especially college and graduate degrees, 
♦which are too high for the available job market. A primary focus of research in 
' thisj area would be the testing of alternative explanations of the "over-educate(F 
situation for credibility and explanatory power, with partitJul^r. emphasis on the 
current problems of absorbing college graduates into the- labor market. Four, 
alten^^tives are suggested for investigation and development. \ 

1. Imperfections in the human capital model. ' 
* a. Persistent ^abit model. This, alternative would investigate the magni- 
tude of response of individuals to rates of return to college attendance. Has the 
sodal meaning of- college become its consumption value, and not a rational eco- 
hoiiic investment m upward mobility? If so, will this result in either a continued 
depressed rate of return for college attendance or the establishment of a "cooling 
out** mechanism to reduce attendance (mo^ly among working and lower class 
youth)? 
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b. Defensive strategy hypotliesis. The class specific responses to rate of 
return for college would be examined in this research. Have middle class youth 
continued to attend college, and will they continue to, even with depressed 
retmus, while lower class youth do not? 

. 2. Demographic causes! 

Under this alternative, tne baby boom is seen as the primary cause of the 
over-supply of college graduates. The problem of over-education is then associ^ 
ted with this cohort and its impact on the economy. Inj dealing with 
responses based on tim explanation, several important questions reqmre 
gation. ^ 

a. Can workers of different ages be substituted for one another? What 
is the substitutability among older, more experienced workers, and younger, more 
educated workers? How will productivity be affected? Wages? 

b. Are birth rates a function of labor market conditions? This is a 
longer term question which will require the inte||fttion of birth rate changes with 
other economic and social cycles and trends. 

3. Credentialing. 

Under this explanation, education is used to sort individuals among jobs 
and has little relationship with the actual job requirements. FJals there been an 
inflation of the educational requirements for jobs? This will require an analysis 
over time of the educational requirements for representative jobs vs. the actual 
content of the jobs themselves. If the educational requirements for jobs have 
increased, has there been a corresponding increase in productivity from the more 
educated workers? 

4. Degradation of labor. 

The basic assumptions of this alternative are that: 1 ) with increased tech- 
nolo^9al chahges jobs become more specialized/fragmented; 2) relatively fewer 
skilled workers will be required; 3) control is centralized in the hands of a few 
skilled managers; and 4) most workers will have reduced responsibility versus their 
expectations from college attendance. All of these assumptions are testable and 
should be investigated. 

On the other hand there~are -small but noticeable couhter-trends toward 
labor-interisive methods of production (e.g., E. F. Schumacher, Small Is Beautiful), 
worker control, and new patterns of job sharing. How might these affect the 
nature of work and workers' education and employment expectations? 

A fundamental aspect of the relationship between schooling and work is the 
question of how selection in the I^or market is related to education. As Grubb 
describes, "both the theoretical and empirical work on the .use of schooling to 
sort individuals in the labor market are as Vet underdeveloped. The various 
explanations ought to be more precisely formulated, and empirical tests need 
to be clear about the rationale they are describing. In many cases the data neces- 
sary to test theories of signaling and credentialing must come from small indi- 
vidual work settings, with correspondingly high costs of data collection. The 
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possibiHties for uti|(!dng readily accessible nationakdata such as census data 
appear to be rather liiriited. though additional research effort should go toward 
utilizatio^ of existing sources." 

Seve\specific research suggestions in this area are identified and presented 

^^""^l. Are\e models of schools as sorters validated in actual practice? How 
and on What do employers base their employment selection? 

2. Are there alternative signaUng methods that could convey the same or 
better information to employers at a reduced cost? . ^ 

3. What would be the distribution of the costs of education if based on the 
distribution of benefits inherent in the signing models? ^ 
^ 4 Are the inefficient uses of schooling as a sorting device less prevalent m 
the competitive sectors of th? economy? Have some firms founf^hSt they can 
operate more profitably and competitively by not uShig exces^e leVels of edu- 

. cation? 

5. Conversely, are large bureaucratic organizatlt 
' forces more likely to exhibit a non-rational utilization , 

cmployee^^^ monopoly power on the employee side ol|he labor market, e.g.. 

medicine, law. education, lead to the inflation of schooling requirements? 

7 Does schooling perpetuate the class structure in tie labor market? Such 

an analysis would require occupational. and job status analyses by class and suc- 
. cessive generatiom. • * 

The fmal major topic addressed by Grubb is that of career education It is 
defmcd as "the complete reorientatfen of the curriculum around^upations- 
t^em^oyment." -^e basic focus^of the research ^"«f ^^ed for Warj^ « to 
v^date or deny the empirical assumptions and expectations of career education. 
~to be done through a comparison of career education and the rnore tmd. 
Zal educational programs. THe first ste~x^for such an evaluation effort 
is to increase the specificity of what is rti^imbyW^r education ^d to refm^ 
its obiectives FoUowing this, four specifib areas of research are suggested. - . 
Its 0^^^'^"^ ^ p^^g^^, discemable differences to students 

\ in the^. compared with non-career education programs? . . « 

\ * ^ research woiild. in effect, test the claims made by career educators 

on behalf of their programs. Areas of comparison would include: tradi lonal aca- 
demic skills: information about labor markets;, attitudes toward schooling work 
and social institutions; college attendance decisions; careers of students, including 
logical job sequences; minority and handicapped ^tudents; unemployment expen- 
ences; job satisfaction; leisure time use;.and adjustment to faimly 

Such s research effort would require longitudinal data, an adequate con- 
trol group, and an initial non-bias in the students who are in the career education 

and non-career education programs. ^ . , ^ i«ko k« 

2 Does career education reduce the "niis-match" of workers and jobs by 

providing more precise information and training for those jobs which are avail- 
able? 
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Research into this topic must first clarify the magnitude of these "mis- 
matches" and determine if, indeed, they constitute a serious and widespread 
problem. Next, the reasons for such "mis-matches" should be specified, e.g., lack 
of labor market mformation, trainmg bottlenecks, regional patterns of supply and 
demand. FinaUy, this research effort would identify satisfactory programs to 
reduce or eliminate the "mis-matches." 

3. ttoes career education reinforce the tendency in education to track 
individuals by social class, race, and sex? 

The research in this area would analyze both the content of the curricu- 
lum and the composition of the student population in career education programs 
for evidence of stereotype tracking by class, race, or sex. Particular emphasis 
should be placed* on junior colleges due to their( large number of career educa- 
tion programs and the potential use of *cooling-out" mechanisms which'^may 
impact differentially across class, race, and sex." 
\^trx^' Is career education an appropriate effort? 

This research effort should be Imked to those in signaling and credential- 
ing. If schools function primarily as sorting devices, then career education pro- 
grams are likely to have little effect. Different individuals may gaift or lose, but 
the aggregate productivity of the labor force would be unaffected. 



Recurrent Education 

In his paper, "Recurrent Education and Enlployment," David ^tem is 
concerned with the relationship between recurrent education and over-education. 
He focuses first on the potential for work-related recurrent education to re* 
duce both underemployment and unemployment. Then, a possible mechanism 
for financing recurrent education is discussed. The research suggestions concerning 
recurrent education are grouped according t6 t|iese two areas.^' 

Prior to an investigation of the effects-of implementation strategies, however, 
it is necessary to sharpen the basic understanding of recurrent education itself! 
A definition of recurrent education is provided by Stem, although the broad and 
sometimes^ vague use of the concept is also noted. Specification of an agreed upon 
definition of recuri^nt education (Stem's or another), including the programs and 
activities to be included, the objectives, artd the means of measuring the achieve- 
ment or lack of it, is a necessary initial step in a comprehensive and cohesiVe 
research program. Stem also poses a fundamental question concerning the role of 
recurrent education in the educational system. 

"How would recurrent education fit into the traditional life pattern of 
first education, then work, then leisure? Would it redistribute the same 
number of years of education over the averSge person's lifetime? Or 
would it add extra years of schooUng throughout a person's life instead 
of only at the beginning?" 
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With the basic definitions established, an examination of the currQnt and 
potential impact of recurrent education on work and productivity can be carried 
out systematicaUy. The research suggestions in this area range" from fundamental 
inquiries into the relationship between learning and work to specific questions 
conce,ming the effects of recurrent education on worker output. 

1 As a base from which to proceed, Stem proposes a set of research ques- 
tions to investigate the nature of work-related learning. Withlhe answers to these 
questions, it will be possible to design and target recurrent education programs 
more effectively. The studies suggested below would concentrate on organizations, 
where workers are already motivated to learn and to use their learning to become 
more productive. 

a. How can the amount of job-learning that takes place in actual work 
settings be measured? To what extent can the written and practical tests presently 
administered m schools and training programs be adapted to measure learning in 

particular jobs? ^ . . * 

b. Among similar work organizations, what is the relationship between 
rate of job-learning, rate of profit (or other output measure), and change in num- 
ber of employees? 

c. What characteristics of organizations are most strongly associated 

with job-learning? . .. a 

d. How is job-learning distributed among employees by age, sex, and 

level m the organizational hierarchy? 

e. What are the mechanisms for job learning? What is the importance of_ 
formal on-the-job training compared to informal exchanges a^d guidance? 

f. How much does job-learning interfere with job doing? Does job- 
leaming reduce output and wages? Are learning and doing sometimes the result 

of the same activity? .r» . u u 

g To the extent that the learning applies only to a specific jpb, how is 
the payoff divided between employer and employee? What factors dafermine the 

h. What are the attitudes of employees toward job-leamiiig? What char- 
aSeristics of the employees and of work organizations infiuence these attitudes? 

i. Do any organizations provide formal or informal incentives for job- 
teaching? What are these incentives and have they been effe^ive? 

2. Does or can recurrent education increase employee motivation and pro- 
ductivity? What is the magnitude of this effect, if any? 

a. Can educational experiences improve worker interest in work with- 
out changing the nature of the work? , 

b. Can recurrent education chang^ unfavorable attitudes toward work? 

c. Will an increase in worker motivation result in an increase in produc- 
tivity? Will output rise faster than real wages following recurrent education? 

d. Can recurrent education offset productivity declines by compensat- 
ing f^r the obsolescence and depreciation of knowledge in workers? 
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3. Is there a need or desire for recurrent ^cation programs? If so, what 
types of programs and of what magnitudes? 

a. Is there evidence that significant numbers of people want or need to 
"stop put" for education in mid-cai«er? 

b. What are the motivations or*incentives for recurrent education? 

c. Why is there such low utilization of the existing systems and oppoi^ 
tunities in the United States? In other countries with established sabbatical leave 
programs for employees. e.g., France and Gepany? 

d. Is the degree of worker cont^l of the work place related to the 
demand or need for recurrent education among the workers involved? Does 
"industrial democracy." i.e., greater exercise of authority at lower levels, lead 
to an increased utilization of recurrent education by workers? 

e. ^ Are schools attractive mechanisms for recurrent education programs ^ 
' or do thfcy discourage people from participating? 

^f. Are there alternatives in.adult education without havbg to interrupt 
a career? 

g. Is there ^ significant demand for recurrent education which is not 
work or career related, but is for consumption benefits and personal develop- 
ment? What is the nature of this and ho<^ can it be met? 

4. Will recurrent education affect worker substitutabjljity? Will it make 
possible greater substitution of retrained older workers for younger workers? 

a. Are employers willing to hire older retrained workers for entry level 

jobs? 

b. Are older workers willing to accept entry level jdbs? I 

c. Can the retrained workers b^ absorbed by the labor market if signifi- 
^cant numbers of workers utilize recurrent education opportunities? 

5. Can recurrent education- prevent inflationary rises due to labor skill 
shortages? • ^ • 

a. Is i^wjssible to use recurrent^ education as a tool for avoidinu labor 
"bottlenecks?" . , 

b. Can the traiifing be accomplished quickly enough and in thyneces-' 
sary locations to relieve labor shortages? Or will the response via reeurrefit educa- 
tion be too slow and ins^d create more overeducation and underemployment? ' 

6. Are there altekative work organizations which can be structured to 
maximize or increase the educational value of work for the people involved? 
Such research . would probably involve expefimentation in specially created, 
laboratory organizations. , 

* Borrowing against their Sociai Security or private pensions is a proposed \ 
mechanism for individuals to finance their recurrent education programs. A num- 
. ber of research questions arise concerning the means and effects of financing 
recurrent education. . . 

!. What financial incentives are necessary to cause a worker to utilize recur-" 
rent education? \ 

a. Will the propose^ Social Security funding amounts he sufficient 
^ incentive or suppoit for workers to use recurrent -education? 
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b. What level of fwiancial support would bPequired t6 attract workers 
to recurrent education? i^^"^ the demand fqr recurrent education related to the 
financial . support provided? - 

2. What are the costs of recurrent education to the individual (private costs) 

To the employer? To society? ' * . . 

* a. Do' they equal or exceed the economic benefits derived from recur^ 

rtnt benefits? . ^ ^ 

'.3. What are the potential and likely magnitudes of workers who might use 

this option? 

a. What would the^mpact be on the Social Sequrity system ot such 

utilization? • ' \ 

4. What parallel changes in retirement la^s, pension plans, and related 
items would be required' to utilize the Social Secu^Y system as suggested? 

5. What are alternative entitlement^|Ml*T^er financial mechanisms which 
might be used to acjjieve the same objecflves" as the use of the Social Security 
system? 

a. ^ow do they compaje the proposed systeih in terms of; fiscal 
impact; politic^ constraints; likelihood and magnitude of potential use; types of 
programs ufilteed ; chafactsristics of users; and learning results? 



Conclusion 

As is evident from the • preceding research suggestions and^ the papers on 
which' they are based, there exists an extensive ag^nda-for research in educational 
finance apd organization. WhUe no claim is made that the research questions are 
exhaustive, the editoi;s have been careful to injure that many major policy issues 
With Mjhich American education will have to deal over the next ten to twenty 
years have been covered in this effort. This began with the determination of the 
specific topics for the papers themselves, continued in the use of a seminar format 
to provide the irtdividual authors with an opportunity to test their ideas an4 con- 
cepts, and tonduded with the selection of the specific research suggestions to 
include in the agenda. . * u 

Consequently, we believe that the agenda presented is chalWnging, bflit at the 
same time urgent, to -work successfully in dealing -with the pressing issues at the 
Optional, ftate, and^ocal levels, education must ejcp^nd the present knowledge 
base along both theoretical and' Empirical dimensions. It is to this purpose, then, 
that the re^arch agenda has been developed. 

> ■ ■ r « 
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